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SEVEN FAMOUS PAINTINGS. 


is one canvas at the 
‘Tate Gallery which, however 


few the visitors, is certain of 


daily homage. It is a striking 

example of the skill of the 

master who painted it. A 
warrior accoutred in Roman armour is 
placing a bunch of red roses in the lap of a 
lady who has- fallen asleep over her work. 
In the background a slave,girl falls back in 
half-transparent draperies, revealing a glimpse 
of a sunlit court and a blue sky. 

“] borrowed, at the suggestion of a literary 
friend,” writes Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
to THE STRAND, “ Goethe’s beautiful lines 
for the title of this picture, ‘A Silent 
Greeting. I chose them because they 


“HER MOTHER'S VOICE.” 


opyright 1897 by Photograparsche Geselischaft. 


of me in 1885, and which remained in Amy 
Lady Tate’s private collection. That picture 
has the title of ‘A Foregone Conclusion.’ 
This title,’ continues Sir Lawrence, “is 
the same as Mr. W. D. Howells gave to 
one of his charming Venetian novels, and 
which he allowed me to make use of for my 
picture.” 

Everyone in the art world knows the care 
which Sir Lawrence bestows on his canvases. 
He is not only a master of colour and 
technique, but he is an archzologist deeply 
versed in the costume, manners, and customs 
of the ancient Roman world. It has 
been stated, apparently on authority, that 
for this picture Lady Alma-Tadema posed 
as the heroine ; but we have the authority 


By W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 133, New Bond Street, London. W.) 


explained the subject of the picture so 

thoroughly, It was painted for my friend, 

Sit Henry Tate, in the year 1889, and I 

tepainted it in 1891. At his request it was 

to be the fellow to a picture which he bought 
xxxii.—76, 


of the painter that this is not the case. 
“Lady Alma-Tadema,” he writes, “sat for 
very few of my pictures, and certainly not 
for the ‘ Silent Greeting.’ ” 


When “ Her Mother’s Voice” was first 
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sent for exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
1888, the painter, Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., accompanied it with these lines : 
But, O! for the tou h of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
Afterwards it was pointed out to him that 
this beautiful couplet of Tennyson’s had been 
repeatedly used before, and thereupon he 
substituted two other lines, as follows : 
Upon his widowed heart it falls, 
Echoing a hallowed tune. 
Here we see an elderly figure seated in an 
arm-chair, while his daughter is singing at the 


“THE SUMMER MOON.” 


moonlight,” but not till early in 1872 w: 
picture painted. 

Of a totally different character to ; 
the foregoing is Mrs. Anna Lea Me 
charming picture, “ Love Locked 
Love is here shown as a young boy pu 
at a golden door locked against him. 
interesting to note that the original of ti 
figure was not a boy but a girl, the daughter 
of a professional model. The picture was 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1890, and was that year purchased out of the 
Chantrey Fund. 


By LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A 


(By permission of P. and D. Colnaghi & Co., owners of the copyright.) 


piano. A newspaper lies open upon his 
knees, and he listens with a rapt expression 
to her singing. Age has not banished the 
vivid memories of the past when a voice like 
his daughter’s thrilled him, and he turned 
lovingly the leaves of her music even as the 
young girl’s lover turns them now. 

The idea of painting a picture with the 
title of “The Summer Moon” occurred to 
Lord Leighton as far back as 1867. “I 
wanted,” he said, long afterwards, “to paint 
two or three young women asleep in the 


It is now more than thirty-two years since 
Sir John Millais exhibited his famous “The 
North-West Passage” at the Royal Academy. 
It has ever remained one of his most 
popular pictures. A _ weather-beaten old 
mariner is seated in a parlour with the window 
looking out upon the ocean. Beside him 
sits his daughter, robed in white, reading ou! 
some stirring narration of the search for the 
North-West Passage. Close at hand is a large 
chart of the Polar regions and the log-books 
of former voyages. “It might be done,” he 
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“THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE.” 


is saying, with knitted brow, “and England 
should do it.” 
It is well known that the model for this 


sturdy old sea-dog was none other than 
‘Trelawny, the friend and companion of 
Byron and Shelley, and author of the 
diverting ‘“ Adventures of a Younger Son.” 
Trelawny in his old age became a great 
advocate of total abstinence. When, there- 
fore, the picture was finished, he was greatly 
scandalized to discover. that, on the table 
beside the telescope, Millais had painted a 
stiff glass of grog. 

As regards the next picture herewith repro- 
duced, the painter, Mr. William Frederick 
Yeames, R.A., writes : 

“Sir Walter Scott’s description of the death 
of Amy Robsart in his novel of ‘ Kenilworth’ 
must have impressed most people and artists 
as especially suited for a picture. With this 
subject in my mind, it was on visiting one 
day the Palais du Cluny at Paris that I saw 
a staircase running up into gloom that struck 
me as a fitting place for the tragedy, and at 
once determined me to attempt the picture. 
Strange to say that after rubbing in_ the 
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By SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
picture I visited the Palais du Cluny with 
the intention of making a study of the stair- 
case, but, to my surprise, it had no longer the 
fascination of the preceding visit, and could 
be of no assistance. Whilst working on the 
picture I moulded the figure of Amy Robsart 
sufficiently large to cast wet drapery on it, and 
placed it in a room built up to scale in order 
to obtain the proper light on the figure.” 

The passage in “ Kenilworth” to which the 
painter refers is as follows : 

“In less than two minutes, Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a horse 
in the courtyard, and then a signal similar 
to that which was the Earl’s usual signal: 
the instant after the door of the Countess’ 
chamber opened, and in the same moment 
the trap-door gave way. 

“There was a rushing sound—a heavy 
fall—-a faint groan—and all was over. 

“*QLook down into the vault ; what seest 
thou ?’ 

“*T see only a heap of white clothes, like 
a snowdrift.’” 

An exciting but sufficiently familiar incident 
is that depicted in Mr. Briton Riviére’s “A 
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“AMY ROBSART.” By W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 
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“A BLOCKADE, RUNNER.” 

(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 133, New Bond Street, Lon 

Blockade Runner.” “1 donot remember,” It represents one of those momen's 

writes Mr. Briton Rivitre, “ whether the dog-and-cat tension of which the Li ndon 

leaping terrier was painted from one of gardens furnish so many _ instances, 
my own dogs, but I rather think it was. which have always greatly amused me.’ 
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SIR NIGEL. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Copyright, 1906, by A. Conan Doyle, in the United States of America. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

NIGEL FOUND HIS THIRD. DEED. 

OUR archers lay behind a 
clump of bushes ten yards in 
front of the thick hedge which 
shielded their companions. 
Amid the long line of bowmen 
those behind them were their 
own company, and in the main the same 
who were with Knolles in Brittany. The 
four in front were their leaders: old Wat of 
Carlisle, Ned Widdington, the red-headed 
Dalesman, the bald bowyer Bartholomew, 
and Samkin Aylward, newly rejoined after a 
week's absence. All four were munching 
bread and apples, for Aylward. had brought 
in a full haversack and divided them freely 
amongst his starving comrades. The old 
Borderer and the Yorkshireman wefe gaunt 
and hollow-eyed with privation, while the 
bowyer’s round face had fallen in so 
that the skin hung in loose pouches under 
his eyes and beneath his jaws. Behind 
them lines of haggard, wolfish men 


HOW 
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glared through the underwood, silent and 


watchful save that they burst into a fierce 
yelp of welcome when Chandos and Nigel 
galloped up, sprang from their horses, and 
took their station beside them. All along 
the green fringe of bowmen might be seen 
the steel-clad figures of knights and squires 
who had pushed their way into the front 
line to share the 
fortune of the 
archers. 

“T call to mind 
that I once shot 
six ends with a 
Kentish woldsman 
at Ashford ——” 
began the bald 
bowyer. 

“Nay, nay, we 
have heard that 
story,” said old 
Wat, impatiently. 
“Shut thy clap, 
Bartholomew, for 
it is no time for redeless gossip. 
Walk down the line, I pray you, 
and see if there be no frayed string, nor 
broken nock, nor loosened whipping to be 
mended.” 


The stout bowyer passed down the fringe 
Vol. xxxii,—77, 


of bowmen amidst a running fire of rough 
wit. Here and there a bow was thrust out 
at him through the hedge for his professional 
advice. 

“Wax your heads!” he kept crying. 
“ Pass down the wax-pot and wax your heads! 
A waxed arrow will pass where a dry will be 
held. Tom Beverley, you jack-fool, where is 
your bracer-guard? Your string will flay 
your arm ere you reach your up-shot this day. 
And you, Watkin, draw not to your mouth, 
as is your wont, but to your shoulder. You 
are so used to the wine-pot that the string 
must needs follow it. Nay, stand loose, and 
give space for your drawing arms, for they 
will be on us anon.” 

He ran back and joined his comrades in 
the front, who had now risen to their feet. 
Behind them a half-mile of archers stood 
hidden by the hedge, each with his great war- 
bow strung, half-a-dozen shafts loose beside 
him, and eighteen more in the quiver slung 
across his front. With arrow on string, their 
feet firm-planted, their fierce, eager faces 
peering through the branches, they awaited 
the coming storm. 

The broad flood of steel, after oozing 
slowly forward, had stopped about a mile 
from the English front. The greater part of 
the army had then descended from their 
horses, while a crowd of varlets and ostlers 
led the steeds to the rear. The French formed 
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“HERE AND THERE A BOW WAS THRUST OUT AT HIM 
FOR HIS PROFESSIONAL ADVICE,” 
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themselves now into-three great divisions, 
which shimmered in the sun: like silvery 
pools, reed-capped with many a thousand of 
banners and pennons. A space of several 
hundred yards divided each. At the same 
time two bodies of horsemen formed them- 
selves in front. The first consisted of three 
hundred men in one thick column, the 
second of a thousand, riding in a more 
extended line. 

The Prince had ridden up to the line of 
archers. He was in dark armour, his visor 
open, and his handsome aquiline face all 
glowing with spirit and martial fire. The 
bowmen yelled at him, and he waved his 
hands to them as a huntsman cheers his 
hounds. 

“Well, John, what think you now?” he 
asked. ‘“\What would my noble father not 
give to be by our side this day? Have you 
seen that they have left their horses ? ” 

“Yes, my fair lord, they have learned 
their lesson,” said Chandos. ‘“ Because .we 
have had good fortune upon our feet at 
Crécy and elsewhere they think that they 
have found the trick of it. But it is in 
my mind that it is very different to stand 
when you are assailed, as we have done, 
and to assail others when you must drag your 
harness for a mile and come weary to the 
fray.” 

“You speak wisely, John. But these 
horsemen who form in front and ride slowly 
towards us, what make you of them ?” 

“Doubtless they hope to cut the strings 
of our bowmen and so clear a way for the 
others. But they are indeed a chosen band, 
for mark you, fair sir, are not those the 
colours of Clermont upon the left, and of 
d’Andreghen upon the right, so that both 
marshals ride with the vanguard ? ” 

“By God’s soul, John!” cried the Prince, 
“it is very sure that you can see more with 
one eye than any man in this army with two. 
But it is even as you say. And this larger 
band behind ?” 

“They should be Germans, fair sir, by the 
fashion of their harness.” 

The two bodies of horsemen had moved 
slowly over the plain, with a space of nearly 
a quarter of a mile between them. Now, 
having come two bowshots from the hostile 
line, they halted. All that they could see 
of the English was the long hedge, with an 
occasional twinkle of steel through its leafy 
branches, and behind that the spear-heads of 
the men-at-arms rising from amidst the brush- 
wood and the vines. A lovely autumn country- 
side, with changing, many-tinted foliage, lay 
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stretched before them, all bathed in peaceful 
sunshine, and nothing, save those flickering, 
fitful gleams, to tell of the silent and lurking 
enemy who barred their way. But the bold 
spirit of the French cavaliers rose the higher 
to the danger. The clamour of their war-cries 
filled the air, and they tossed their pennoned 
spears over their heads in menace and 
defiance. From the English line it was a 
noble sight—the gallant pawing, curveting 
horses, the many-coloured twinkling riders, 
the swoop and wave and toss of plume and 
banner. Then a bugle rang forth. With a 
sudden yell every spur struck deep, every 
lance was laid in rest, and the whole gallant 
squadron flew like a glittering thunderbolt 
for the centre of the English line. 

A hundred yards they had crossed, and 
yet another hundred, but there was no move. 
ment in front of them and no sound save 
their own hoarse battle-cries and the thunder 
of their horses. Ever swifter and swifter 
they flew. From behind the hedge it was a 
vision of horses, white, bay, and black, their 
necks stretched, their nostrils distended, their 
bellies to the ground, whilst of the rider one 
could but see a shield with a plume-tufted 
visor above it and a spear-head twinkling in 
front. Then of a sudden the Prince raised 
his hand and gave a cry. Chandos echoed 
it, it swelled down the line, and with one 
mighty chorus of twanging strings and 
hissing shafts the long-pent storm broke at 
last. 

Alas for the noble steeds! Alas for the 
gallant men! When the lust of battle is 
over, who would not grieve to see that noble 
squadron break into red ruin before the rain 
of arrows beating upon the faces and breasts 
of the horses? The front rank crashed 
down, and the others piled themselves upon 
the top of them, unable to check their speed 
or to swerve aside from the terrible wall of 
their shattered comrades which had so sud- 
denly sprung up before them. Fifteen feet 
high was that blood-spurting mound of 
screaming, kicking horses and _ writhing, 
struggling men. Here and there on the 
flanks a horseman cleared himself and 
dashed for the hedge, only to have bis 
steed slain under him and to be hurled 
from his saddle. Of all the three hundred 
gallant riders not one ever reached that 
fatal hedge. 

But now, in a long, rolling wave of steel, 
the German battalion roared swiftly onwards. 
They opened in the centre to pass that 
terrible mound of death, and then spurred 
swiftly in upon the archers, They wert 
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brave men, well led, and in 
their open lines they could 
avoid the clubbing together 
which had been the ruin 
of the vanguard; yet they 
perished singly even as the others had 
perished together. A few were slain by the 
arrows. The greater number had _ their 
horses killed under them, and were so shaken 
and shattered by the fall that they could not 
raise their limbs, overweighted with iron, 
from the spot where they lay. Three men 
riding together broke through the bushes 
which sheltered the leaders of the archers, 
cut down Widdington the Dalesman, spurred 
onwards through the hedge, dashed over the 
bowmen behind it, and made for the Prince. 
One fell with an arrow through his head, a 
second was beaten from his saddle by 
Chandos, and the third was slain by the 
Prince’s own hand. A second band broke 
through near the river, but were cut 
of by Lord Audlzy and his squires, 
so that all were slain. A single horse- 
man whose steed was mad _ with pain, 
an arrow in its eye and a second in its 
nostril, sprang over the hedge and clattered 
through the whole army; disappearing amid 
whoops and laughter into the woods behind. 
But none others won as far as the hedge. 
The whole front of the position was fringed 
with a litter of German wounded or dead, 
while one great heap in the centre marked 
the downfall of the gallant French three 
hundred. 

Whilst these two waves of the attack had 









“WITH ONE MIGHTY CHORUS OF TWANGING 
STRINGS AND HISSING 
STORM BROKE AT LAST.” 
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broken in front of the 
English position, leav- 
ing this bloodstained 
wreckage behind them, 
the main divisions had 
halted and made their 
last preparations for 
their own assault. They 
had not yet begun their 
advance, and the nearest 
was still half a mile dis- 
tant, when the few sur- 
vivors from the forlorn 
hope, their maddened 
horses bristling with 
arrows, flew past them 
on either flank. At the 
same moment the Eng- 
lish archers and men-at- 
arms dashed through 
the hedge and dragged 
all who were living out 
of that. tangled heap of 
shattered horses and 
men. 

It was a mad, wild 
rush, for in a few 
minutes the fight must 
be renewed, and yet there was a rich harvest 
of weaith for the lucky man who could pick 
a wealthy prisoner from amid the crowd. 
The nobler spirits disdained to think of 
ransoms whilst the fight was still unsettled, 
but a swarm of needy soldiers, Gascons and 
English,. dragged the wounded out by the leg 
or the arm, and with daggers at their throats 
demanded their names, title, and means. 
He who had made a good prize hurried him 
to the rear, where his own servants could 
guard him, while he who was disappointed 
too often drove the dagger home and then 
rushed once more into the tangle in the hope 
of better luck. Clermont, with an arrow 
through the sky-blue virgin on his surcoat, 
lay dead within ten paces of the hedge. 
D’Andreghen was dragged by a penniless 
squire from under a horse and became his 
prisoner. The Earls of Salzburg and of 
Nassau were both found helpless on the 
ground and taken to the rear. Aylward 
cast his thick arms round Count Otto 
von Langenback, and laid him, helpless 
from a broken leg, behind his bush. 
Black Simon had made prize of Bernard, 
Count of Ventadour, and hurried him through 
the hedge. Everywhere there were rushing 
and shouting, brawling and buffeting, while 
amidst it all a swarm of archers were seeking 
their shafts, plucking them from the dead, 
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and sometimes even from the wounded. 
Then there was a sudden cry of warning. 
In a moment every man was back in his 
place once more, and the line of the hedge 
was Clear. 

It was high time, for already the first 
division of the French was close upon them. 
If the charge of the horsemen had been 
terrible from its rush and its fire, this steady 
advance of a huge phalanx of armoured foot- 
men was even more fearsome to the spectator. 
They moved very slowly, on account of the 
weight of their armour, but their progress 
was the more regular and _ inexorable. 
With elbows touching, their shields slung 
in front, their short five-foot spears carried 
in their right hands, and their maces 
or swords ready at their belts, the deep 
column of menat-arms moved onwards. 
Again the storm of arrows 
beat upon them, clinking 
and thudding on the 
armour. ‘They crouched 
double behind their 
shields as they met it. 
Many fell, but still the 
slow tide lapped onwards. 
Yelling they surged up to 
the hedge, and lined it 
for half a mile, struggling 
hard to pierce it. For 
five minutes the long, 
straining ranks faced each 
other with fierce stab of 
spear on one side and 
heavy beat of axe or mace 
upon the other. In many 
parts the hedge was 
pierced or levelled to the 
ground, and the French 
men at-arms were. raging 
amongst the archers, hack- 
ing and hewing among 
the lightly - armed men. 
For a moment it seemed 
as if the battle was on 
the turn. 

But John de Vere, Earl 
f Oxford, cool, wise, and 
crafty in war, saw and 
seized his chance. On 
the right flank a marshy 
meadow skirted the river. 
So soft was it that a 
heavily-armed man would 
sink to his knees. At his 
order a spray of light bow- 
men was thrown out from 
the battle-line, and forming 
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upon the flank of the French poured thei 
arrows into them. At the same momen 
Chandos, with Audley, Nigel, Bartholomey 
Berghersh, the Captal de Buch, and a scor 
of other knights, sprang upon their horses, 
and charging down the narrow lane ro¢ 
over the French line in front of them. Once 
through it they spurred to left and right, 
trampling down the dismounted men-at-arms, 
A fearsome sight was Pommers that day, his 
red eyes rolling, his nostrils gaping, his 
tawny mane tossing, and his savage teetl 
gnashing in fury, as he tore and smashed 
and ground beneath his ramping hoofs all 
that came before him. Fearsome too was 
the rider, ice-cool, alert, concentrated of 
purpose, with heart of fire and muscles of 


steel. A very angel of battle he seemed 


as he drove his maddened horse through 
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the thickest of the press; but, strive as he 
would, the tall figure of his master upon his 
coal-black steed was ever half a length before 
him. Already the moment of danger was 
assed. The French line had given back. 
Those who had pierced the hedge had fallen 
like brave men amid the ranks of their foe- 


men. ‘The division of Warwick had hurried 
up from the vineyards to fill the gaps of 
Salisbury’s battle-line. Back rolled the 
shining tide, slowly at first, even as it had 
advanced, but quicker now as the bolder fell 
and the weaker shredded out and shuffled 
with ungainly speed for a place of safety. 
Again there was a rush from behind the 
hedge. Again there was a reaping of that 
strange crop of bearded arrows which grew 
so thick upon the ground, and again the 
wounded prisoners were seized and dragged 
in brutal haste to the rear. Then the line 
was restored, and the English, weary, pant- 
ing, and shaken, awaited the next attack. 

But a great good fortune had come to 
them —so great that as they looked down the 
valley they could scarce credit their own 
senses. Behind the division of the Dauphin, 
which had‘ pressed them so hard, stood a 
second division hardly less numerous, led by 
the Duke of Orleans. The fugitives from in 
front, blood-smeared and bedraggled, blinded 
with sweat and with fear, rushed amidst its 
ranks in their flight, and in a mcment, with- 
out a blow being struck, had carried them off 
in their wild rout. This vast array, so solid 
and so martial, thawed suddenly away like a 
snow-wreath in the sun. It was gone, and in 
its place thousands of shining dots scattered 
over thé whole plain as each man made his 
own way to the spot where he could find his 
horse and bear himself from the field. For 
a moment it seemed that the battle was won, 
and a thunder-shout of joy pealed up from 
the English line. But as the curtain of the 
Duke’s division was drawn away it was only 
to disclose, stretching far behind it and span- 
ning the valley from side to side, the magni- 
ficent array of the French King, solid, un- 
shaken, and preparing its ranks for the attack. 
Its numbers were as great as those of the 
English army ; it was unscathed by all that 
Was past, and it had a valiant monarch to 
lead it to the charge. With the slow delibera- 
tion of the man who means to do or die, its 
leader marshalled its ranks for the supreme 
effort of the day. 

Meanwhile, during that brief moment of 
exultation when the battle appeared to be 
won, a crowd of hot-headed young knights 
and squires swarmed and clamoured round 
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the Prince, beseeching that he would allow 
them to ride forth. 

“See this insolent fellow who bears three 
martlets upon a field gules!” cried Sir 
Maurice Berkeley. “ He stands betwixt the 
two armies as though he had no dread 
of us.” 

“IT pray you, sir, that I may ride out to 
him, since he seems ready to attempt some 
small deed,” pleaded Nigel. 

“ Nay, fair sirs, it is an evil thing that we 
should break our line, seeing that we still 
have much to do,” said the Prince. “See, 
he rides away, and so the matter is settled.” 

“Nay, fair Prince,” said the young knight 
who had spoken first. “My grey horse, 
Lebryte, could run him down ere he could 
reach shelter. Never since I left Severn 
side have I seen steed so fleet as mine. 
Shall I not show you?” In an instant he 
had spurred the charger and was speeding 
across the plain. 

The Frenchman, John de Helennes, a 
squire of Picardy, had waited with a burn- 
ing heart, his soul sick at the flight of the 
division in which he had ridden. In the 
hope of doing some redeeming exploit or 
of meeting his own death he had loitered 
betwixt the armies, but no movement had 
come from the English lines. Now he had 
turned his horse’s head to join the King’s 
array, when the low drumming of hoofs 
sounded behind him, and he turned to find 
a horseman hard upon his heels. Each had 
drawn his sword, and the two armies paused 
to view the fight. In the first bout Sir 
Maurice Berkeley’s was struck from his 
hand, and as he sprang down to recover it 
the Frenchman ran him through the thigh, 
dismounted from his horse, and received his 
surrender. As the unfortunate Englishman 
hobbled away at the side of his captor a roar 
of laughter burst from both armies at the 
spectacle. 

“ By my ten finger-bones !” cried Aylward, 
chuckling behind the remains of his bush, 
“he found more on his distaff that time 
than he knew how to spin. Who was the 
knight ?” 

“ By his arms,” said old Wat, “he should 
either be a Berkeley of the West or a Popham 
of Kent.” 

“T call to mind that I shot a match of six 
ends once with a Kentish woldsman——” 
began the fat bowyer. 

“Nay, nay, stint thy talk, Bartholomew!” 
cried old Wat. “ Here is poor Ned with his 
head cloven, and it would be more fitting if 
you were saying aves for his soul instead 
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“EACH HAD DRAWN HIS SWORD, AND THE TWO ARMIES PAUSED TO VIEW THE FIGHT.” 


of all this bobance and boasting. How 
now, Tom of Beverley ?” 

“We have suffered sorely in this last bout, 
Wat. ‘There are forty of our men upon their 
backs, and the Dean Foresters on the right 
are in worse case still.” 

“Talking will not mend it, Tom, and if all 
but one were on their backs he must still 
hold his ground.” 

Whilst the archers were chatting the 
leaders of the army were in solemn conclave 
just behind them. ‘Two divisions of the 
French had been repulsed, and yet there was 
many an anxious face as the older knights 
ooked across the plain at the unbroken 
array of the French King moving slowly 
towards them. ‘The line of the archers was 
inuch thinned and shredded. Many knights 
and squires had been disabled in the long 
and fierce combat at the hedge. Others, 
exhausted by want of food, lad no strength 
left and were stretched panting upon the 
ground. Some were engaged in carrying the 
wounded to the rear and iaying them under 
the shelter of the trees, whilst others were 
replacing their broken swords or lances from 
the weapons of the slain. The Captal de 
Buch, brave and experienced as he was, 
frowned darkly and whispered his misgivings 
to Chandos. But the Prince’s courage flamed 
the higher as the shadow fell, while his dark 
eyes gleamed with a soldier’s pride as he 
glanced round him at his weary comrades 
and then at the dense masses of the King’s 
battalions, which now, with a hundred trumpets 
blaring and a thousand pennons waving, 
rolled slowly over the plain. 

“Come what may, John, this has been a 


most noble meeting,” said he. “ They will 
not be ashamed of us in England. Take 
heart, my friends, for if we conquer we shall 
carry the glory ever with us; but if we be 
slain then we die most worshipfully and in 
high honour, as we have ever prayed that 
we might die, and we leave behind us our 
brothers and kinsmen, who will assuredly 
avenge us. It is but one more effort and 
all will be well. Warwick, Oxford, Salisbury, 
Suffolk— every man to the front! My 
banner to the front also! Your horses, fair 
sirs! The archers are spent and our own 
good lances must win the field this day 
Advance, Walter, and may God and St. 
George be with England!” 

Sir Walter Woodland, riding a high black 
horse, took station by the Prince, with the 
Royal banner resting in a socket by his 
saddle. From all sides the knights and 
squires crowded in upon it, until they formed 
a great squadron containing the survivors of 
the battalions of Warwick and Salisbury as 
well as those of the Prince. Four hundred 
men-at-arms who had been held in rserve 
were brought up and thickened the array ; 
but even so Chandos’s face was grave as he 
scanned it and then turned his eyes upon 
the masses of the Frenchmen. 

“T like it not, fair sir. The weight !s over 
great,” he whispered to the Prince. 

“How would you order it, John? 
what is in your mind.” 

“We should attempt something upon their 
flank whilst we hold them in front. How 
say you, Jean?” He turned to the ( aplal 
de Buch, whose dark, resolute face re/‘ected 
the same misgivings, 
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leed, John, I think as you do,” said 
‘The French King is a very valiant 
nd so are those who are about him, 
know not how we may drive them 
iless we can do as you advise. If you 
e me only a hundred men I will 
it.” 
ely the task is mine, fair sir, since the 
has come from me?” said Chandos. 
y, John, I would keep you at my side. 
u speak well, Jean, and you shall do 
; you have said. Go ask the Earl of 
for a hundred men-at-arms and as 
obelers, that you may ride round the 
yonder and so fall upon them un- 
Let all that are left of the archers 


r on each side, shoot away their arrows, 


n fight as best they may. Wait till 
past yonder thorn bush, and then, 
bear my banner straight against that 
King of France. Fair sirs, may God 
thought of your ladies hold high 
arts !” : 
French monarch, seeing that his foot- 
had made no impression upon the 
, and also that the hedge had been 
in the 
it no longer 
d an  ob- 
1ad ordered 
ywers to 
their horses, 
was as a solid 
cavalry that 
chivalry of 
advanced to 
ist. supreme 
The King 
the centre of 
mnt line, Geof- 
Chargny with 
n oriflamme 
s right, and 
de Ribeau- 
th the Royal 
on the left. 
bow was the 
of Athens, 
Constable of 
and round 
e the nobles 
Court, fiery 
yus, yelling 
cries as they 
.eir weapons over their 
Six thousand gallant men 
bravest race in Europe, 
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men whose very names are like blasts of a 
battle-trumpet — Beaujeus and Chatillons, 
Tancarvilles and Ventadours—pressed hard 
behind the silver lilies. Slowly they moved at 
first, walking their horses that they might be 
the fresher for the shock. Then they broke 
into a trot which was quickening into a gallop 
when the remains of the hedge in front of 
them were beaten in an instant to the ground, 
and the broad line of the steel-clad chivalry 
of England swept grandly forth to the final 
shock. With loose rein and busy spur the 
two lines of horsemen galloped at the top of 
their speed straight and hard for each other. 
An instant later they met with a thunder- 
crash which was heard by the burghers on 
the walls of Poitiers, seven good miles away. 
Under that frightful impact horses fell 
dead with broken necks, and many a rider, 
held in his saddle by the high pommel, 
fractured his thighs with the shock. Here 
and there a pair met breast to breast, 
the horses rearing straight upwards and 
falling back upon their masters. But for 
the most part the line had opened in the 
gallop, and the cavaliers, flying through the 
gaps, buried them- 
selves in the enemy’s 
ranks. Then the 
flanks shredded out, 
and the thick press 
in the centre 
loosened until there 
was space to swing a 
sword and to guide 
a steed. For ten 
acres there was one 
wild, tumultuous 
swirl of tossing 
heads, of gleaming 
weapons which rose 
and fell, of upthrown 
hands, of waving 
plumes, and of lifted 
shields, whilst the 
din of a thousand 
war - cries and the 
clash-clash of metal 
upon metal rose and 
swelled like the roar 
and beat of an ocean 
surge upon a rock- 
bound coast. Back- 
ward and forward 
swayed the mighty 
throng, now down 
the valley and now 
up, as each side in 
turn put forth its 
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strength for a fresh rally. Locked in one long, dropped before his battle- axe, so « 
deadly grapple, great England and gallant Gascon, de Clisson. Nigel was beate 
France, with iron hearts and souls of fire, on to the crupper of his horse by a swee 
strove and strove for mastery. blow, but at the same instant Chandos 
Sir Walter Woodland, riding hard upon his quick blade passed through the Frenc\; 
high black horse, had plunged into the swelter camail and pierced his throat. § 
and headed for the blue and silver banner of Geoffrey de Chargny—but the oriflamm 
King John. Close at his heels in a solid saved. 
wedge rode the Prince, Chandos, Nigel, Lord Dazed with the shock, Nigel’ still kv 
Reginald Cobham, Audley with his four saddle, and Pommers, his yellow hide : 
famous squires, and a score of the flowerofthe with blood, bore him onwards wit! 
English and Gascon knighthood. Holding others. The French horsemen were no 
together and bearing down opposition by a_ full flight, but one stern group of 
shower of blows and by the weight of their stood firm, like a rock in a rushing 
powerful horses, their progress was still very beating off all, whether friend or fi 
slow, for ever fresh waves of French cavaliers tried to break their ranks. The oriflam: 
surged up against them and broke in front, gone, and so had the blue and silver 
only to close in again upon their rear. but here were desperate men ready to {i 
Sometimes they were swept backwards by to the death. In their ranks honour 
the rush, sometimes they gained a few paces, to be reaped. ‘The Prince and his foll 
sometimes they could but keep their foot- ing hurled themselves upon then : 
hold ; and yet from minute to minute that the rest of the English horsemen swept 
blue and silver flag which waved above the onwards to secure the fugitives and | 
press grew ever a little closer. A dozen win their ransoms. But the nobler spirit 
furious, hard-breathing French knights had —Audley, Chandos, and the others—would 
broken into their ranks and clutched at Sir have thought it shame to gain money whils 
Walter Woodland’s banner, but Chandos and _ there was work to be done or honour to be 
Nigel guarded it on one side, Audley with won. Furious was the wild attack, desperat 
his squires on the other, so that no man laid the prolonged defence. Men fell from th 
his hand upon it and lived. saddles for very exhaustion. Nigel, still 
But now there was a distant crash and a_ his place near Chandos’s elbow, was hot 
roar of “St. George for Guienne!” from attacked by a short, broad-shouldered warrior 
behind. The Captal de Buch had charged upon a stout white cob, but Pommers reared 
home. “St. George for England!” yelled with pawing fore-feet and dashed the smaller 
the main attack, and ever the countercry horse to the ground. The falling ride 
came back to them from afar. The ranks clutched Nigel’s arm and tore him trom the 
opened in front of them. The French were saddle, so that the two rolled upon the gras 
giving way. A small knight with golden under the stamping hoofs, the Englisi squire 
scroll-work upon his armour threw himself on the top, and his shortened sword glia 
upon the Prince and was struck dead by his mered before the visor of the yaspil 
mace. It was the Duke of Athens, Constable breathless Frenchman. 
of France, but none had time to note it, and “Je me rends! je me rends!” he panted. 
the fight rolled on over his body. Looser For a moment a vision of rich ransom 
still were the French ranks. Many were passed through Nigel’s brain. That noble 
turning their horses, for that ominous roar  palfrey, that gold-flecked armour, meat 
from the rear had shaken their resolution. fortune to the captor. Let others jiave it 
The little English wedge poured onwards, the There was work still to be done. How 
Prince, Chandos, Audley, and Nigel ever in could he desert the Prince and his noble 
the van. master for the sake of a private gain? Could 
A huge warrior in black, bearing a_ he lead a prisoner to the rear when honout 
golden banner, appeared suddenly in a gap beckoned him to the van? He stagered! 
of the shredding ranks. He tossed his his feet, seized Pommers by the mine, ané 
precious burden to a squire, who bore it swung himself into the saddle. An instati 
away. Like a pack of hounds on the very later he was by Chandos’s side once more an¢ 
haunch of a deer the English rushed yelling they were bursting together through the 
for the oriflamme. But the black warrior last ranks of the gallant group w/o hi 
flung himself across their path. ‘“Chargny! fought so bravely to the end. Behind them 
Chargny a la recousse!” he roared, with a was one long swathe of the dead «nd te 
voice of thunder, Sir Reginald Cobham wounded. In front the whole wide pi 





SIR 


was covered with the flying French and 
their pursuers. The Prince reined up his 
steed and opened his visor, whilst his 
followers crowded round him with waving 
weapons and frenzied shouts of victory. 

“What now, John?” 
cried the smiling Prince, 
wiping his streaming face 
with his ungauntleted hand. 
“ How fares it, then ?” 

“T am little hurt, fair 
lord, save for a crushed 
hand and a spear-prick in 
the shoulder. But you, 
sir? I trust you have no 
scathe ?” 

“Tn truth, John, with ~ 
you at one elbow and Lord 
Audley at the other, I know 
not how I could come to 
harm. But, alas! I fear 
that Sir James is sorely 
stricken.” 

The gallant Lord Audley 
had dropped upon the 
sround and the blood 
oozed from every crevice 
of his battered armour. 
His four brave squires— 
Dutton of Dutton, Delves 
of Doddington, Fowlhurst 
of Crewe, and Hawkstone 
of Wainhill—wounded and 
weary themselves, but with 
no thought save for their 
master, unlaced his helmet 
and bathed his pallid, 
blood-stained face. He 
looked up at the Prince 
with burning eyes. 

“I thank you, sir, for 
deigning to consider so 
poor a knight as myself,” 
said he, in a feeble voice. 

The Prince dismounted and bent over him. 

“TI am bound to honour you very much, 
James,” said he, “for by your valour this day 
you have won glory and renown above us all, 
and your prowess has proved you to be the 
bravest knight.” 

“My lord,” murmured the wounded man, 
you have a right to say what you please, 
but I wish it were as you say.” 

“James,” said the Prince, “ from this time 
onwards IT make you a knight of my own 
household, and I settle upon you five 


hundred marks of yearly income from my 
own estates in England.” 


hy ',” the knight answered, “God make 
«xii, —78. 
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me worthy of the good fortune you bestow 
upon me. Your knight I will ever be, and 
the money I will divide with your leave 
amongst these four squires, who have brought 
me whatever glory I have won this day.” 


“THE PRINCE REINED UP HIS STEED AND OPENED HIS VISOR.” 


So saying, his head fell back, and he lay 
white and silent upon the grass. 

“ Bring water,” said the Prince. “ Let the 
Royal leech see to him, for I had rather 
lose many men than the good Sir James. 
Ha! Chandos, what have we here?” 

A knight lay across the path with his 
helmet beaten down upon his shoulders. On 
his surcoat and shield were the arms of a red 
griffen. 

“It is Robert de Duras, the spy,” said 
Chandos. ~ 

“Well for him that he has met his end,” 
said the angry Prince. “Put him on his 
shield, Hubert, and let four archers bear him 
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to the monastery. Lay him at the feet of 
the Cardinal, and say that by this sign I greet 
him. “Place my flag on yonder high bush, 
Walter, and let my tent be raised there, that 
my friends nay know where to seek me.” 

The flight and pursuit had thundered far 
away and the field was deserted save for the 
numerous groups of weary horsemen who 
were making their way back, driving their 
prisoners before them. The archers were 
scattered over the whole plain, rifling the 
saddle-bags and gathering the armour of 
those who had fallen, or searching for their 
own scattered arrows. Suddenly, however, 
as the Prince was turning towards the bush 
which he had chosen for his head-quarters, 
there broke out from behind him an extra- 
ordinary uproar, and a group of knights 
and squires came pouring towards him, all 
arguing, swearing, and abusing each other in 
French and English at the tops of their 
voices. In the midst of them limped a stout 
little man in gold-spangled armour, who 
appeared to be the object of the contention, 
for one would drag him one way, and one 
another, as though they would pull him limb 
from limb. . 

“ Nay, fair sirs, gently, gently, I pray you !” 
he pleaded. “There is enough for all, and 
no need to treat me so rudely.” 

But ever the hubbub broke out again,%and 
swords gleamed as the angry disputants 
glared furiously at each other. The Prince’s 
eyes fell upon the small prisoner, and he 
staggered back with a gasp of astonishment. 

“King John!” he cried. 

A shout of joy rose from the warriors 
around him. 


“The King of France! The 


King of 
France a prisoner !” they cried, in an ecstasy. 

“ Nay, nay, fair sirs, let him not hear that 
Let no word bring pain to his 
Running forward, the Prince clasped 
the French King by the two hands. 


we rejoice. 
soul!” 

“Most welcome, sire!” he _ cried. 
“Indeed, it is good for us that so gallant 
a knight should stay with us for some short 
time, since the chance of war has so ordered 
it. Wine there! Bring wine for the King!” 

But John was flushed and angry. His 
helmet had been roughly torn off, and blood 
was smeared upon his cheek. His noisy 
captors stood around him in a circle, eyeing 
him hungrily, like dogs who have been 
beaten from their quarry. There were 
Gascons and English—knights, squires, and 
archers—all pushing and straining. 

“IT pray you, fair Prince, to get rid of 
these rude fellows,” said King John, “for 
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indeed they have plagued me sorely. By 
St. Denis! my arm has been  well-nigh 
pulled from its socket.” 

** What wish you, then ?” asked the Prince, 
turning angrily upon the noisy swarm of his 
followers. 

“We took him, fair lord. He is ours!’ 
cried a score of voices. They closed 
yelping together like a pack of wolves. 
was I, fair lord!” ‘Nay, it was I!” “You 
lie, you rascal; it was I!” Again their 
fierce eyes glared and their blood-stained 
hands sought the hilts of their weapons. 

“‘ Nay, this must be settled here and now, 
said the Prince. “I crave your patienc 
fair and honoured sir, for a few brief minutes, 
since indeed much ill-will may spring fron 
this if it be not set at rest. Who is this tal 
knight who can scarce keep his hands fron 
the King’s shoulder ?” 

“It is Dennis de Morbecque, my lord, a 
knight of St. Omer, who is in our service, 
being an outlaw from France.” 

“T call him to mind. How then, Sir 
Dennis ? What say you in this matter?” 

“He gave himself to me, fair lord. He 
had fallen in the press, and I came upon him 
and seized him. I told him that I was a 
knight from Artois, and he gave me iis glove 
See here, I bear it in my hand.” 

“Tt is true, fair lord! It is true!” 
dozen French voices. 

“ Nay, sir, judge not too soon!” shouted 
an English squire, pushing his way to tl 
front. “It was I who had him at my mercy 
and he is my prisoner, for he spoke to this 
man only because he could tell by his tongu 
that he was his own countryman. | took 
him, and here are a score to prove it.” 

“Tt is true, fair lord. We saw it and 
it was even so,” cried a chorus of Englishmer 

At all times there was growling and 
snapping betwixt the English and their allies 
of France. The Prince saw how easily this 
might set a light to such a flame as could not 
readily be quenched. It must be stamped 
out now, ere it had time to mount. 

“Fair and honoured lord,” he said to the 
King, “again I pray you for a moment ol 
patience. It is your word, and only yours, 
which can tell us what is just and right. To 
whom were you graciously pleased to commit 
your Royal person ?” 

King John looked up from the ‘lagon 
which had been brought to him and wiped 
his lips, with the dawnings of a smile upon bis 
ruddy face. 

“Tt was not this Englishman,” he said, and 
a cheer burst from the Gascons, “ Nor was 
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bastard Frenchman,” he added. “To 
r of them did I surrender.” 
re was a hush of surprise. 
» whom, then, sire ?” asked the Prince 
» King looked slowly round. 
vere was a devil of a yellow horse,” 
“* My poor palfrey went over like a 
pin before a ball. Of the rider I know 
g save that he bore red roses on a silver 
Ah! by St. Denis, there is the man 
imself, and there his thrice-accursed horse !” 
His head swimming, and moving as if ina 
jream, Nigel found himself the centre of the 
farmed and angry men. ‘The Prince 
aid his hand upon his shoulder. 


“RISE UP, 


“Tt is the little cock of Tilferd Bridge,” 
said he. “On my father’s soul, I have ever 
said that you would win your way. Did you 
teceive the King’s surrender ?” 
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Nay, fair lord, I did not receive it.” 

* Did you hear him give it ?” 

“TI heard, sir, but I did not know that it 
was the King. My master, Lord Chandos, 
had gone on, and I followed after.” 

“* And left him lying. ‘Then the surrender 
was not complete, and by the laws of war the 
ransom goes to Dennis de Morbecque, if his 
story be true.” 

“It is true,” said the King. 
second.” 

“Then the ransom is yours, Dennis. 


“ He was the 


But 


for my part I swear by my father’s soul that 
I had rather have the honour this squire has 
gathered than the richest ransoms of France.” 


SIR NIGEL!" 


At these words, spoken before that circle 
of noble warriors, Nigel’s heart gave one 
great throb, and he dropped upon his knee 
before the Prince, 
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“Fair lord, how can I thank you?” he 
murmured. ‘These words at least are more 
than any ransom.” 

“Rise up!” said the smiling Prince, and 


he smote with his sword upon his shoulder. 
“England has lost a brave squire and has 
gained a gallant knight. 
pray. Rise up, Sir Nigel! 


Nay, linger not, I 


” 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE THIRD MESSENGER 
COSFORD. 
Two months have passed, and the long 
slopes of Hindhead are russet with the faded 
ferns—the fuzzy brown pelt which wraps the 
chilling earth. With whoop and scream the 
wild November wind sweeps over the great 
rolling downs, tossing the branches of the 
Cosford beeches and rattling at the rude 
latticed windows. The stout old Knight of 
Dupplin, grown even a little stouter, with 
whiter beard to fringe an ever redder face, 
sits as of yore at the head of his own board. 
A well-heaped platter, flanked by a foaming 
tankard, stands before him. At his right sits 
the Lady Mary, her dark, plain, queenly face 
marked deep with those years of weary wait- 
ing, but bearing the gentle grace and dignity 
which only sorrow and restraint can give. 
On his left is Mathew, the old priest. Long 
ago the golden-haired beauty had passed 
f-om Cosford to Fernhurst, where the young 
and beautiful Lady Edith Brocas is the belle 
of all Sussex, a sunbeam of smiles and merri- 
ment, save perhaps when her thoughts for an 
instant fly back to that dread night when she 
was plucked from under the very talons of 
the foul hawk of Shalford. 

The old knight looked up as a fresh gust 
of wind with a dash of rain beat against the 
window behind him. 

“By St. Hubert, it is a wild night!” 
said he. “I had hoped to-morrow to have a 
flight at a heron of the pool or a mallard in 
the brook. How fares it with little Kather- 
ine the peregrine, Mary ?” 

“T have joined the wing, father, and I 
have imped the feathers, but I fear it will be 
Christmas ere she can fly again.” 

“This is a hard saying,” said Sir John, 
“fior indeed I have seen no bolder, better 
bird. Her wing was broken by a heron’s 
beak last Sabbath sennight, holy father, and 
Mary has the mending of it.” 

“T trust, my son, that you had heard mass 
ere you turned to worldly pleasure upon 
God’s holy day ?” Father Mathew answered. 

“Tut, tut!” said the old knight, laughing. 
“Shall I make confession at the head of my 
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own table? I can worship the good God 
amongst His own works, the woods and the 
fields, better than in yon pile of stone ang 
wood. But I call to mind a charm for , 
wounded hawk which was taught me by the 
fowler of Gaston de Foix. How did it run? 
‘The Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the roo 
of David, has conquered.’ Yes, those were 
the words to be said three times as you walk 
round the perch where the bird is mewed.” 

The old priest shook his head. 

“Nay, these charms are tricks of the 
devil,” said he. ‘“ Holy Church lends them 
no countenance, for they are neither good 
nor fair. But how is it now with your 
tapestry, -Lady Mary? When last I was 
beneath this roof you had half done in five 
fair colours the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne.” 

“It is half done still, holy father.” 

“How is this, my daughter? Have you, 
then, so many calls ?” 

“ Nay, holy father, her thoughts are other. 
where,” Sir John answered. “She will sit 
an hour at a time, the needle in her hand 
and her soul a hundred leagues from Cosford 
House. Ever since the Prince’s batt 

“Good father, I beg you——” 

“Nay, Mary, none can hear me save your 
own confessor, Father Mathew. Ever since 
the Prince’s battle, I say, when we heard 
that young Nigel had won such _ honouwr, 
she is brain-wode, and sits ever—well, even 
as you see her now.” 

An intent look had come into Marys 
eyes ; her gaze was fixed upon the dark, 
rain-splashed window. It was a face carved 
from ivory, white-lipped and rigid, on which 
the old priest looked. 

“What is it, my daughter ? 
see?” 

“T see nothing, father.” 

“What is it, then, that disturbs you ?” 

“T hear, father.” 

“What do you hear ?” 

“ There are horsemen on the road.” 

The old knight laughed. 

“So it goes on, father. What day is there 
that a hundred horsemen do not pass our 
gate, and yet every clink of hoofs sets her 
poor heart a-trembling. So strong anc stead- 
fast she has ever been, my Mary, and now 
no sound too slight to shake her to the soul’ 
Nay, daughter, nay, I pray you!” 

She had half risen from her chair, her 
hands clenched and her dark, startled eyes 
still fixed upon the window. 4 

“T hear them, father! I hear them ami¢ 
the wind and the rain! Yes, yes, they at 
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turning—they have turned! My God, they 
are at our very door !” 

“By St. Hubert, the girl is right!” cried 
old Sir John, beating his fist upon the board. 
“F{o, varlets, out with you to the yard! Set 
the mulled wine on the blaze once more. 
[here are travellers at the gate, and it is no 
night to keep a dog waiting at our door. 
Hurry, Hannekin, hurry, I say, or I will 
haste you with my cudgel !” 

‘Jainly to the ears of all men could be 
heard the stamping of the horses. Mary had 
stood up, quivering in every limb. An eager 
step at the threshold, the door was flung 
wide, and there in the opening stood Nigel, 
the rain gleaming upon his smiling face, his 
cheeks flushed with the beating of the wind, 
his blue eyes shining with tenderness and 
love. Something held her by the throat, the 
light of the torches danced up and down, but 
her strong spirit rose at the thought that 
others should see that inner holy of holies of 
her soul. There is a heroism of women to 
which no valour of man can attain. Her 
eyes only carried him her message as she 
held out her 
hand 

“Welcome, 
Nigel!” said she. 

He stooped 
and kissed it. 

“St. Catherine 
has brought me 
home,” said he. 

A merry sup- 
per it was at Cos- 
ford Manor that 
night, with Nigel 
at the head be- 
twixt the jovial 
old knight and 
the Lady Mary, 
whilst at the far- 
ther end Samkin 
Aylward, wedged 
between two servant-maids, 
kept his neighbours in 
alternate laughter and 
terror as he told his tales 
of the French Wars. Nigel 
had to turn his doeskin 
heels and show his little 
golden spurs. As he spoke 
of what was past Sir John 
clapp | him on the shoulder, while Mary took 
his strong right hand in hers, and the good 
old priest, smiling, blessed them both. Nigel 
had drawn a little golden ring from his pocket, 


“MARY HAD STOOD UP, QUIVERING IN EVERY LIMB.” 
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and it twinkled in the torchlight. “ Did you 
say that you must go on your way to-morrow, 
father?” he asked the priest. 

“ Indeed, fair son, the matter presses.” 

“ But you may bide the morning ?’ 

“Tt will suffice if I start at noon.” 

“Much may be done in a morning.” He 
looked at Mary, who blushed and smiled. 
** By St. Paul, 1 have waited long enough ! ” 

“Good! good!” chuckled the old knight, 
with wheezy laughter. “Even so I wooed 
your mother, Mary. Wooers were brisk in 
the olden time. To-morrow is Tuesday, and 
Tuesday is ever a lucky day. Alas, that the 
good Dame Ermyntrude is no longer with us 
to see it done! The old Hound must run 
us down, Nigel, and I hear its bay upon my 
own heels, but my heart will rejoice that 
before the end I may call you son. Give me 
your hand, Mary—and yours, Nigel. Now 


take an old man’s blessing, and may God 
keep and guard you both, and give you your 
desert, for I believe on my soul that in all 
this broad land there dwells no nobler man, 
nor any woman more fitted to be his mate.” 


There let us 
leave them, their 
hearts full of 
gentle joy, the 
golden future of 
hopeand promise 
stretching out be- 
fore their youth- 
ful eyes. Alas 
for those green 
spring dream- 
ings! How often 
do they fade and 
wither until they 
fall and rot, a 
dreary sight, by 
the wayside of 
life! But here, 
by God’s bless- 
ing, it was not 
so, for they bur- 
geoned and they 
grew, ever fairer 
and more noble, 
until the whole 
wide world might 
marvel at the 
beauty of it. It 
has beentold else- 
where how, as the years passed, Nigel’s name 
rose higher in honour, but still Mary’s would 
keep pace with it, each helping and sustaining 
the other upon an ever higher path. In many 
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““NOW TAKE AN OLD MAN'S BLESSING, AND 
MAY GOD KEEP AND GUAKD YOU BOTH.” 


lands did Nigel carve his fame, and ever as 
he returned spent and weary from his work he 
drank fresh strength and fire and craving for 


honour from her who glorified his home. 
Ai Twynham Castle they dwelled for many 
years, beloved and honoured by all. Then 
in the fullness of time they came back to the 
Tilford manor-house and spent their happy, 
healthy age amid those heather downs 
where Nigel had passed his first lusty youth, 
ere ever he turned his face to the wars. 
Thither also came Aylward when he had 
left the Pied Merlin, where for many 
a year he sold ale to the men of the 
forest. 

But the years pass; the old wheel turns 
and ever the thread runs out. The wise 
and the good, the noble and the brave, 
they come from the darkness, and into 
the darkness they go, whence, whither, and 
why who may say? Here is the slope of 
Hindhead. The fern still glows russet in 
November, the heather still burns red in 
July ; but where now is the manor of Cos- 
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ford ? Where is the old house of 

Tilford ? Where, but for a few 

scattered grey stones, is the 

mighty pile of Waverley? And 

yet even gnawing Time has not 

eaten all things away. Walk with 

me towards Guildford, reader. 

upon the busy high way, 

Here, where the righ 

green mound rises be. 

fore us, mark yonder 

roofless shrine which 

still stands four-square 

to the winds. It is St 

Catherine’s, where 

Nigel and Mary 

plighted their faith. 

Below lies the wind 

ing river, and over 

yonder you still see the dark Chantry 

woods, which mount up to the bare summit 

on which, roofed and whole, stands that 

Chapel of the Martyr where the comrades 

beat off the archers of the crooked Lord 

of Shalford. Down yonder on the flanks 

of the long chalk hills one traces the road 

by which they made their journey to the 

wars. And now turn hither to the north, 

down this sunken, winding path! It is all 

unchanged since Nigel’s day. Here is the 

church of Compton. Pass under the aged 

and crumbling arch. Before the steps of 

that ancient altar, unrecorded and unbrassed, 

lies the dust of Nigel and of Mary. Near 

them is that of Maude, their daughter, and 

of Alleyne Edricson, whose spouse _ she 

was; their children and children’s children 

are lying by their side. Here, too, near the 

old yew in the churchyard, is the little mound 

which marks where Samkin Aylward went 

back to that good soil from which he sprang. 

So lie the dead leaves ; but they and such as 

they nourish for ever that great old trunk o! 

England, which still sheds forth another crop 

and another, each as strong and as fair as 

the last. The body may lie in mouldering 

chancel or in crumbling vault, but the 

rumour of noble lives, the record of valour 

and truth, can never die, but lives on in the 

soul of the people. Our own work lies ready 

to our own hands, and yet our strength may be 

the greater and our faith the firmer if we spare 

an hour from present toils to look back upon 

the women who were gentle and strong, 0 

the men who loved honour more than !ile, on 

this green stage of England where for a few 
short years we play our little part, 


THE END, 
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WITH REPRODUCTIONS FOR THE 


REGISTERS OF G 


By ADRIAN 


S the scene of some thousands 
of runaway marriages, to 
which time is giving all the 
halo of romance, the village 
of Gretna Green possesses 
quite a unique charm to the 
tourist and excursionist. 

Some of the more reflective visitors make 
nquiry as to documentary evidence of the 
marriages. From 1754, when the Act was 
which put an end to irregular 
marriages in England, until 1856, the date 
f the amending statute, which required 
ll persons of English domicile to reside 
or three weeks in Scotland before they 
ould be legally married there, some 
thousands of these contracts were entered 
nto at Gretna Green. Uponithtem are based 
the legitimacy of many families and the 
inheritance of a large amount of property. 
But at the village itself nothing in the nature 
of documentary evidence—registers or certifi- 
cates—can now be seen. In point of fact, 
however, all the “ priests” officiating there 
did keep registers and issue certificates, some 
of which at various times have been produced 
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in law courts and admitted as evidence in 
probate and other cases. 

It has been a matter of considerable 
difficulty to discover the present whereabouts 
of these documents. They have got scattered 
about with the “ priests’” descendants, who 
have regarded them as heirlooms. Some of 
the earlier registers have entirely disappeared ; 
one set kept by David Lang, a weaver, who 
occupies an important place in the annals of 
Gretna Green, was burnt by an imbecile girl. 
This contained, there is reason to believe, 
the record of the marriage of Lord Dun- 
donald, the naval hero, to Miss Katherine 
Barnes, of Romford, in 1812, and also of the 
marriage of Lord Westmorland and Miss 
Sarah Child, the great banker’s daughter, by 
Joseph Paisley, the first Gretna Green 
“priest ” of any note. 

As the result of diligent inquiry the present 
writer has succeeded in locating the more 
important registers covering the latter half 
of the long period during which Gretna 
Green flourished as the goal of eloping 
lovers. The toll-house registers have passed 
into the hands of a firm of Carlisle solicitors, 
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who have more than 
once found them use- 
ful in their profes- 
sional work, but they 
apparently contain no 
celebrated names. In 
Carlisle also is to be 
found another set of 
registers in the posses- 
sion of a poor old 
woman, a “priest’s ” 
daughter, whose little 
living-room in a small 
cottage can scarcely 
be regarded as afford- 


ing safe storage for documents of some historic 
interest, to say nothing of potential legal 
A grocer of Felling-on-Tyne _ be 


importance. 


has inherited some of the records kept by 
his ancestor, David Lang, whose marriages 


included that of Lord 


judge. The registers of Gretna Hall (1825-51) 
were bequeathed by John Linton to his grand- 
daughter, who has placed them for safe keep- 
ing in the custody of her banker at Annan. 
Of all the Gretna Green “priests” Linton 


boasted the best 
education and man- 
ners. He had been 
confidential servant 
to Sir James Graham, 
of Netherby Hall, 
and after leaving his 
service invested his 
savings in a lease of 
Gretna Hall, which 
he converted into an 
inn for the purpose of 
providing more com- 
fortable accommoda- 
tion for the runaway 
couples than they had 
hitherto been able to 
obtain. At first Lin- 
ton seems to have 
confined himself to 
his duties as host, and 
to have delegated the 
performance of the 
marriage ceremonies 
to one or other of the 
“priests” already in 
the business, but after 
a time any scruples he 
may have had in this 
respect were over- 
come. As already in- 
dicated, Linton suc- 


ceeded in making 
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THE MARRIAGE-HOUSE AT GRETNA GREEN. 
From an Old Print. 


than fiction. 


Erskine, the eminent 
her. 


* 


A REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE REGISTER OF THE RUNAWAY 
MARRIAGE OF PRINCE CHARLES FERDINAND BOURBON AND 
MISS PENELOPE SMYTH. 


Gretna Hall the 


fashionable marriage. 


house, and it is from 
his registers that lj 
our facsimiles are jp. 
produced, with the 
exception of tha: relat. 
ing to Lord Erskine. 
To each of them js 
attached a story of 
more or less romantic 
and dramatic interest, 

The marriage certi- 
ficate bearing _ the 
signature of “ Pene. 


lope Sniyth ” illustrates a narrative proving 
once again how much stranger truth can 
Miss Penelope Smyth 
on this date (May 7th, 1836) was young 
and beautiful, but more than this little 
or nothing can be positively affirmed of 
According to one version she was of 
American birth ; according to another, Ireland 
was her native country. 
will have it that Miss Smyth’s beauty was 
Devonian, and that she was brought up in 


A third chronicler 


Exeter, the second 
daughter of a middle. 
class family. What- 
ever her origin, she 
succeeded in winning 
a Prince as her hus 
band— Charles Ferdi 
nand Bourbon, I’rince 
of the Two Sicilies 
and Capua, younger 
brother of Ferdinand 
II., reigning monarch 
of the kingdom of 
Naples, who subse 
quently became no 
torious under the 
nickname of “ Bon- 
ba,” as the result of 
his cruel bombard 
ment of Messina 
How Miss Smyth 
came to be in Naples, 
and under what ctr 
cumstances she fascl- 
nated the Prince, a 
young man of twenty: 
two, can only be ima 
gined. According to 
the gossip of te day, 
the King toler. ted bis 
brother’s affection for 
the beautiful foreig® 
nobody until he 
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learned that it was to have its proper sequel 
in marriage. —The Royal wrath then exploded, 
the marriage was prohibited, and the two 
lovers fled from Naples. 

But not to proceed at once to Gretna 
Green. They went and got married at 
Rome, under assumed names _ probably. 
From Rome they journeyed to Madrid, 
where the Prince’s sister was Queen-Regent. 
But Her Majesty refused to receive the bride, 
and a second wedding ceremony by a Spanish 
priest did nothing to appease her anger. In 
despair the Prince and Princess then went to 
Paris, intending to stay there awhile and con- 
sider their position. But on arrival in Paris 
some English friend of the Princess would 
appear to have persuaded, them that if they 
wished to give their union a legality which 
would not be questioned anywhere they must 
go through the rites of Gretna Green—such 
was the fame of the little village. Thereupon 
they set out once 
more on their long 
journey to Gretna 
Green, as is partly 
confirmed bya para- 
graph in the Paris 
newspaper, Gadig- 
nants Messenger, 
of April 3rd, 1836, 
announcing __ their 
departure for Scot- 
land. 

As the certificate 
informs us, the mar- 
riage was duly per-’ 
formed at Gretna 
Green on May 7th, 

1836, John Lin- 

ton, the “priest,” 

doubtless little suspecting that this was the 
third time “in less than six months that the 
parties had gone through the nuptial cere- 
mony with each other. After passing the 
night at Gretna Hall the Prince and Princess 
returned to London, where they decided to 
stay for the season. But friends looked 
askance at this decision. The foreign 
marriages were probably not legal in Eng- 
land ; that at Gretna Green was certainly 
legal, but it was—well, hardly respectable. 
To ensure their reception in London society 
the Prince and Princess must be properly 
married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and at this head-centre of fashionable matri- 
mony the romantic couple proved their 
devotion to each other by going through the 
ordeal for the fourth time, notwithstanding 
the protests of the Neapolitan Ambassador. 


Vol. xxxii,—7Q; 
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Of the subsequent life of the Prince and 
Princess little is known. The national move- 
ment in Italy swept away the Neapolitan 
throne, and the question of Prince Charles’s 
succession never arose. 

The name of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
which appears on the second facsimile, is 
almost forgotten, I suppose, in the United 
Kingdom, but in Australasia, and particularly 
in New Zealand, it is honoured as that of a 
statesman who rendered splendid service to 
the early development of the Colonies. It is 
a far cry from the Parliament House at 
Wellington to Gretna Green, and the New 
Zealand admirers of Wakefield were glad to 
forget the little they ever knew concerning 
the exploit of which—as this piece of paper 
testifies—-he was the hero. And yet— 


ignoble, criminal as it was—it was indirectly 
the means of leading him to the career which 
proved so serviceable to British colonization. 


HEIRESS, ELLEN TURNER, 


At the time of his visit to Gretna Green 
Wakefield was a widower of thirty, a man of 
excellent intellectual qualities and the most 
engaging manners. Educated at Westminster 
School and following for a time his father’s 
profession as a land surveyor, he had eloped 
at the age of twenty with the orphan daughter 
of an Indian Civil servant. Her family for- 
gave him, and by their influence procured 
for him an appointment in the British Lega- 
tion at Turin. ‘This post he resigned on the 
death ef his wife four years later, and for 
some time he lived a Bohemian kind of life 
in Paris, making a precarious income as best 
he could. In Paris he met with an English 
lady on a visit to France, who happened to 
speak to him about the daughter of a neigh- 
bour of hers in Cheshire, a girl of great beauty 
and heiress te a large property. Her glowing 
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account of both attractions inspired Wake 
field with the determination to win for himself 
so desirable a prize by fair means or foul. 
Wakefield did not try fair means, but at 
once resorted to foul. He came to England 
and took up his residence in the neighbour 
hood of Shrigley Hall, the home of the 


heiress’s family, concerning whose circum 
stances and habits he contrived soon to 
acquaint himself fully. Miss Ellen ‘Turner, 


who was only sixteen years old, was at a 
boarding-school at Liverpool, where he pre 
sented himself one day with a letter which 
he had forged in Mr. Turner’s handwriting. 
This purported to explain that Ellen’s father 
was very ill (he had actually been ailing for 


some time), and she was to come home at 
once in charge 
of the bearer, a 
business friend 
who happened to 
be on a visit to 
Shrigley Hall. 
This letter, 


coupled with the 
stranger’s bearing 
and address, over 
came any scruple 
theschoolmistress 
might have had, 
and Waketieldwas 
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worked upon the young girl’s ignorance, 
credulity, and fear as to convince her that 
if she would only consent to an immediate 
marriage with him his fortune would save 
her father from jail and her family from 
beggary. Mr. Turner’s absence from the 
Carlisle inn was easily explained, and she 
was induced to go on with him to Scotland. 
When the post-boy drew rein at Gretna Hall 
Miss Turner’s resistance to so sudden and 
strange a wooing had been vanquished, and 
she willingly went through the. marriage 
service, as performed by David Lang, a 
‘ priest ” whose original occupation was that 
of a weaver. 

As recorded in the Gretna Hall register 
(the original certificate has been lost), the 
marriage took 
place on March 
8th, 1826. The 
next day Wake- 
field hurried back 
= to London with 

his unfortunate 


dupe, and from 
there to Calais, 
where he fancied 


that he was in a 
position of secu 
rity from which to 
negotiate with the 
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Pay ness, and in a few 
hours Mr. Turner 
brought his 
daughter back to 
her home. 

In the course of 
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summer, Wak 
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Assizes on the charge of abduction. Both Lang 
and Linton were called as and 
explained all that had happened at Gretna 
Hall, including the champagne supper with 
which Wakefield had celebrated the accom- 
plishment of the marriage. They both declared 
that as far as they could tell Miss Turner had 
shown affectionate feeling for the bridegroom ; 
but when the poor girl herself gave evidence 
it became clear that throughout she had acted 
in helpless submission to Wakefield’s strong 
will. In the result both brothers were con- 
victed and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 


witnesses, 


ment. But this trial did not affect the legality 
of the marriage 

brought about by |! UFax., 
such heartless 


means, and a special 
Act of Parliament 
had to be obtained 
for its annulment. 
Whether Miss 
l'urner, thus freed, 
made a happier and 
more lasting union 
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At the early age of seventeen she was wooed, 
with the approval of her parents, by a rich 
but elderly suitor. She had already given 
her heart, however, to a handsome young 
officer in the 11th Hussars, whose acquaint- 
ance she had first made in the nursery of her 
father’s house, Middleton Park, Bicester. 

It is not to be supposed that any actual 
coercion was exerted against her in. favour of 
the elderly suitor and that she resorted to an 
elopement as the only alternative to a loveless 
marriage. It is the more likely that the girl’s 
imagination was fired by the romance of her 
grandmother’s runaway match, which, on the 
whole, had not had 
unhappy conse- 
quences. Captain 
Ibbetson, on the 
other hand, could 
hardly be expected 
in thecircumstances 
to shrink from the 
bold example set 
him by Lord West- 
morland, con- 
fronted as he was 
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By far the most 
celebrated of all the 
Gretna Green mar- 
riages was that of 
Lord Westmorland to Miss Sarah Child, the 
daughter of the wealthy founder of Child’s 
Bank. Everyone has read the story of the 
banker’s exciting pursuit of the young couple, 
a pursuit which would have been successful 
but for the Earl’s daring and resource at the 
critical moment in shooting one of the horses 
in the angry father’s coach. Two generations 
later a granddaughter of Lord and Lady 
Westmorland emulated the example of her 
This was Lady Adela Corisande 


Oe. 22 


ancestress. 


Maud Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Jersey. 
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THE REGISTER OF THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN LORD DRUMLANRIG 
AND MISS CAROLINE CLAYTON. 


from the young 
lady’s ancestral 
home on the long 
journey to Gretna 
Green. Their drive 
had none of the 
excitement of Lord 
Westmorland’s 
elopement; they 
had presumably 
such a long start as 
to outdistance any 
possible — pursuers. 
Gretna Hall was reached in good time with- 
out untoward incident of any kind, and here 
on November 6th—as the certificate records 
—they were united in wedlock by Mr. Linton. 
Lady Adela, however, died at the early age of 
thirty-two, her husband surviving her as a 
widower for many years, dying as recently as 
1898, I believe, with the rank of colonel on 
the retired list. 

It can scarcely have been parental objec- 
tion to disparity in social position which led 
tothe runaway match of Clayton—Drumlanrig. 
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Miss Caroline Clayton was the daughter of 
General Sir W. R. Clayton, of Marden Park, 
Surrey, whilst Lord Drumlanrig was son and 
heir of the sixth Marquess of Queensberry. 
It was rather the extreme youth of his 
daughter which led General Clayton to refuse 
his consent to a match so advantageous from 
the worldly point 
of view. Lord 
Drumlanrig came 
of proud stock; 
the Douglases 
who had fought 
at Otterburn were 
not accustomed 
to have their wills 
thwarted; and in 
his impetuosity, 
brooking no delay 
in making Caro- 
line Clayton his 
bride, he be- 
thought himself 
of the elastic mar- 
riage law of his 
native Scotland, 
and resolved to 
carry her off to 
Gretna Green. 
The post - chaise 
had been the tra- 
ditional means of 
conveyance, but 
Lord Drumlanrig 
resolved upon a 
new departure. 
He had often 
admired Miss 
Clayton’s prowess 
in the saddle, he 
himself being an 
excellent — horse- 
man, and it was 
accordingly 
agreed between 
them that they 
should make the 
journey on horse- 
back. 

It was an 
agreeable season 
of the year for 
this method of travelling, and on May 
25th, 1840, they reached Gretna Hall with- 
out mishap, having scarcely left their saddles, 
except for necessary refreshment and 
change of horses, it may be supposed. Lord 
Drumlanrig was twenty-two at the date of 
this marriage. A few years later he suc- 
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LADY KOSE SOMERSET. 









ceeded to the peerage, and for some time 
held office in the Government as Comptroller 
of the Household. He died in August, 1858, 
as the result of a shooting accident, leaving 
several children, including a daughter who 
became well known as Lady Florence Dixie. 
Lady Queensberry survived him until 1904. 
Six years later 
than the Clayton- 
Drumlanrig mar- 
riage Mr. Linton 
had the honour 
of performing the 
nuptials of a 
Duke’s daughter. 
This was Rose 
Caroline Mary 
Somerset, a 
daughter of the 
seventh Duke of 
Beaufort, who 
eloped to Gretna 
Green with Cap- 
tain Francis 
Lovell, the son of 
a Hampshire 
squire. In this 
case the reason 
for theclandestine 
marriage may be 
inferred from the 
fact thatthe young 
lady’s sisters were 
provided with 
husbands in the 
peerage, one be- 
coming the 
Countess of 
Londesborough, 
a second the 
Countess of Kin- 
noull, and a third 
Lady Ormath- 
waite. The Lovells 
of Hinchelsea, 
Brockenhurst, 
have an honour- 
able lineage ex- 
tending over 
several centuries, 
but nocommoner, 
it may be sup- 
posed, would satisfy the ducal pride. 
Lady Rose Somerset, it is said, first met 
the fascinating young officer at a county 
dance near the garrison town in which his 
regiment was stationed, and the acquaintance 
quickly ripened into a love which defied 
social conventions, It is not known from 
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which of the Beaufort houses the elopement 
took place ; either Badminton, in Gloucester- 
shire, or Llangattock, in Wales, would be a 
long journey from Gretna Green. But by 
1846 several railways had been constructed 
which facilitated travelling to Scotland, and, 
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THE REGISTER OF THE MARRIAGE OF LORD ERSKINE TO HIS HOUSEKEEPER, SARAH BUCK. 


as Captain Lovell’s bride was over age, they 
could have had little fear of pursuit. Lady 
Rose, let us hope, lived “happily ever after- 
wards ” with the husband for whom, in taking 
this daring step, she surrendered her high 
rank. At any rate, she was blessed with 
several children before she died in 1885. 
There is, perhaps, little romance in the 
interest which attaches to the last facsimile— 
the reproduction of the entry in David 
Lang’s register recording the marriage of the 
Right Hon. Baron Erskine to Sarah Buck. 
Sarah Buck had been housekeeper to the 
ex-Lord Chancellor, and he married her 
some years after the death of his first wife, 
an Irish lady of excellent parts, when both 
mind and body were failing. He took the 
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long journey to Gretna Green in order to 
avoid any possible interference on the part 
of his family, who would doubtless have 
done all they could to prevent such marriage. 

It is a tradition of Gretna Green that the 
great advocate arrived there in the disguise 
of a woman. The 
ceremony was per- 
formed by Lang in 
the parlour of the 
(ueen’s Head Inn, 
twenty pounds 
being paid to the 
“priest” for his 
services. Twelve 
months later, yield- 
ing to the persua- 
sion of his sons, 
he made some at- 
tempt to get the 
marriage annulled, 
but found that the 
Scotch law on the 
subject left no loop- 
hole for a successful suit, and after a brief 
separation Lord Erskine lived with this 
second wife until his death in 1823. 

Since that time I believe that no attempt 
has been made to question the legality of any 
of these Gretna Green marriages, and for all 
practical purposes, therefore, these registers 
have the same importance as the documents 
stored in Somerset House. This being so, 
it is not a little surprising that the State 
ere this has not taken steps to secure their 
safe keeping and preservation. 

[Some of our readers may like to know 
that the Gretna Green registers (1825-51) 
and relative certificates are for sale privately. 
Application should be made to Mr. A. 
Macdougall, Bank Agent, Annan, Scotland. ] 
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A STORY OF 


THE MASTER OF THE “STYX.” 
A SUBMARINE. 








By Max PEMBERTON. 


[A brief outline of this story and of the daring attempt by the Swedish officer, Gustavos, to reach 
the shores of America in a submarine were referred to very recently in the columns of a prominent French 


new spap oT. 


It has since been my privilege to interview Mr. John Adamson, the English co-partner in the 


venture, and to relate in his own words a full account of one of the most amazing exploits in the history 


of submarine navigation. 


.. 
ES, it is perfectly true. I set 
sail from the port of Le Havre 
on the third day of May, and 
was fifteen days at sea in the 
Swedish submarine, to which 
the inventor has given the 
Call me any name you piease 





name Sfvx. 
for going, say that I was as mad as a March 
hare, and madder, and you shall find me 


silent. The thing was Folly crowned, imbe- 
cility made glorious. I have never attempted 
to deny it, and shall not do so now. 

Then, how came it that I went at all? 
Why did I desert my comfortable chambers 
in Clement Danes, forget I was to be married 
to the dearest girl in London in six weeks, 
sacrifice my business prospects, my happi- 
my future—why did I do this while 
reason remained to me and some glimmer- 
ing of common sense was still among my 
Sirs, I will tell you in a word. 
That word shall be “ Gustavos.” 

You do not know Gustavos, perhaps, 
though certainly you will have heard of his 


ness, 


possessions ? 


boat. I was in your happy position twelve 
months ago ; would to Heaven I had 
remained there! A free man in a free 


country, contented, prosperous, hopeful, I 
will not attempt to divine those whims of 
destiny which brought Gustavos (and a letter 
of introduction) to my office. Let it suffice 
to say that he came. Let it be enough that 
he fixed his eyes upon me, and that eight 
months of skilful manceuvring on the part 
of office-boys and clerks did not suffice to 
remove the tentacles of his optimism from 
me. Gustavos came and saw and conquered. 
I was up to my shoulders in his schemes 
before a year had passed. ‘The very fortunes 
of the Rothschilds threatened to pale before 
the riches which were to become ours. 
Imagine a man of medium height, ridicu- 
lously thin, with shining black eyes and an 
umbrella as glossy to match them ‘perfectly. 
Say that he wore a light brown dust-coat 
whatever the state of the weather. Give him 
very big boots, a pointed beard, a° mass of 
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curly black hair, and a voice like the whisper 
of a dove. Say that he had a pocket-book 

“big as that ”—packed to bursting-point with 
the schemes which were to make our fortunes. 
Do this and you have Gustavos in your mind’s 
eye. His other name need not concern you. 
I myself did not know for many months 
that he had another name at all. He was 
just Gustavos, and that was enough for me. 

There were many schemes, I remember, 
which, as Gustavos said, were to “make the 
Rothschilds feel the draught” ; but the par- 
ticular scheme that chained my interest was 
that of the “cabin” submarine, so small that 
it could be carried aboard the least important 
Government warship, so wonderful in_ its 
capacities for endurance that Gustavos in- 
variably maintained his ability to cross the 
Atlantic in it whenever such a feat should be 
required of him. 

“My vessel is by petrol driven,” he would 
declare, “ but more I shall not say to you. I 
have engine of hundred horse-power, and 
yet I shall carry of the essence sufficient to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean when to that the 
mind is given. The Governments, attracted 
by the minuteness of my ship, shall contract 
freely for his supply. I am to be inspected 
by all the world. Nothing do I fear neither 
of the expert nor of the ‘know-littles.’ I, 
Gustavos, say that the boat is good. I fear 
no contradiction.” 

Let me admit graciously that this was not 
all bunkum, as the casual reader might infer. 
I went down to Plymouth, at Gustavos’s invi 
tation, and there witnessed a demonstration 
which convinced me of the justness of many 
of his claims. His boat, the S¢vx, though 
Heaven knows why he gave the name of an 
unpleasant river to a very bright-looking little 
ship—the boat, I say, was handy to a degree, 
exceedingly ingenious in her mechanical 
design, and full of the promise of commercial 
Three of us had lunch in her 
cabin and descended afterwards to the 
bottom of the dock. She rose to the surface 
like a cork, was capable of the neatest 
handling, and certainly seemed to satisfy all 


success. 
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““1, GUSTAVOS, SAY THAT THE BOAT IS GOOD.” 


Government requirements. In the end I 
got up a little syndicate of five thousand 
pounds—and, woe is me, I made Gustavos a 
friend for life. 

Now, was there ever such a man to write 
letters, to call, to send telegrams ? I used 
to be kept busy all day merely reading the 
magnificent effusions which Gustavos poured 
out. Had his boat been a sick child, he 
could not have displayed a more tender 
interest in her welfare. Day by day, almost 
hour by hour, came some report of her 
bodily condition, the state of her behaviour, 
and a new promise of her success. Our 
efforts in Throgmorton Street were all too 
slow for Gustavos. We could do nothing to 
satisfy him. 

“The Governments of the world shall buy 
this ship,” he would write, “but first the 
British Government. I beg you, my dear 
comrade, that this matter be raised in 
Parliament as soon as with convenience it 

iy be done. Let the Prime Minister be 

oken to, and the First Lord also if it shall 
wise. We have merits, but why do we 
de ourselves under the bushel? Be up 

d doing, ev avan¢t—we are in sight of the 
fortress and the golden city has called us to 
enter therein.” ; 

lo this amazing rigmarole I wrote an 

swer that the Admiralty was considering 

matter, but that there were so many 
submarines in the market that a striking 
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demonstration of 
the capabilities of 
ours would be 
necessary if we 
were to compel 
the authorities 
to hear us. The 
answer to this was 
a triumph even 
for Gustavos. I 
think it filled five 
sheets of note- 
paper. in a hand- 
writing almost 
indecipherable. 
A demonstration 
was needed! 
Then the world 
should have a 
demonstration ! 
The universe 
should ring with it. He 
thanked mefor my candour. 

“The die is thrown to 
Fortune,” he wrote. “I go 
to America in my _ boat. 
Be at Le Havre on Tuesday next without 
fail. Wednesday morning shall find me on 
the Atlantic.” 

Il. 

I must tell you that 1 was very busy at the 
moment, and naturally so, in view of the fact 
that I was to be married in six weeks’ time. 
The routine work at the office had been un- 
usually exacting that month, and, one way or 
the other, I came to the conclusion that it was 
absolutely impossible to go to Le Havre. So 
I wrote to Gustavos and told him as much. 
Unhappy day that sent the letter! His 
retort was altogether worthy of him. It 
consisted, I think, of eight telegrams in the 
space of four-and-twenty hours. There were 
two letters by most posts and niore by others. 
The telephone went all day. Do you wonder 
that I succumbed? Are you surprised that 
I ransacked my mental dictionary for all 
those terms which might fittingly describe 
Gustavos and his ship? The Stvx/ He 
would have gone there speedily if my wish 
could have made the deed. In the end I 
went to Le Havre like a lamb—by the night 
boat from Southampton. Twenty-four hours 
later Gustavos was to sail. 

I must be candid enough to admit that 
directly the annoyance this persistency 
caused me had passed away I found myself 
enormously interested in so daring a venture. 
The idea of reaching the shores of America 
in a submariné has dazzled the engineers of 
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many countries. They have talked of it, 
pooh-poohed it, invited it, alike vainly. I 
alone had found an inventor plucky enough 
to put his claims to the test and to risk his 
own life in their achievement. 

It must be granted that the boat to be 
used was somewhat larger than the one we 
were trying to sell to the British Government. 
She had a cabin worthy of such a man 
and his schemes. He. engines, six-cylinder 
petrol-—of one hundred and _ twenty-five 
horse-power, to be accurate — looked neat 
and workmanlike enough for anything. <A 
great admirer of the late Jules Verne, I 
could not but praise this twentieth-century 
conception of his Mauéilus and the realistic 
achievement of the amazing Gustavos. For 
the man was above all things an artist. The 
cigar-like shape of his vessel was a triumph 
of sweet curves and graceful outline. There 
was even a small deck, on which, as he told me, 
“there shail be a cigar smoked after dinner.” 

As to the petrol necessary to carry him 
the Atlantic, the storage of that 
remained his secret. I am sure that he 
employed every square inch of room for the 
purpose. Seats and tables, bunks ard cup- 
boards, there was a petrol tank hidden away 
in every one of them. And, as he added, 
triumphantly, “I do not propose that there 
shall be undue rapidity—it is my purpose to 
cross the Atlantic. What shall forbid me to 
hoist a sail when the wind blow therein ?” 

I said that nothing ferbade, and pledged 
him in a bottle of villainously sweet cham- 
pagne. We had dined together at the Hotel 
de France, and I had promised him to sleep 
on the S¢yx afterwards and to leave for 
London by the midnight train. How it came 
to be I do not know, but my company 
seemed to be almost indispensable to this 
man of undoubted genius. We had not two 
ideas in commbvn—I the man of markets, he 
the dreamer—and yet he clung to me as 
though I had been the very fount of all his 
inspiration. 

“You shall come to the ship and afterwards 
to London, Mr. Adamson,” he said. ‘“ I have 
great resolution while you remain. Sir, I 
make your fortune and that of your friends, 
but it is more to me to have your personal 
esteem. If we fail—1 admit the possibility 
if we fail, it will be enough that they say of 
me, ‘He did his best for Mr.John Adamson.’ ” 

He was not a little affected, and I said what 
I could to put him at his ease. It would have 


across 


been about eight o’clock at night when we 
quitted the hotel, and a quarter of an hour 
later when we arrived at the quay off which 
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the Styx was moored. Comparatively late as 
the hour was, a small gathering of spectators 
testified to the interest this seafaring com- 
munity felt in our venture, and perhaps a 
general wonder at its madness. I have always 
thought that, in spite of the French newspaper 
the Echo de France, no one took us very 
seriously. There have been many sensational 
accounts of intended voyages in submarines ; 
the conquest of the Atlantic is the earliest 
thought of many an inventor who has yet to 
put his boat into the sea.) Who can blame 
the good people of Le Havre, then, if they 
exclaimed, “Ah, this brave Gustavos! He 
is like the others—but we will believe when 
he has done it”? 

For myself I hardly knew what to think. 
‘There was this cigar-shaped vessel lying in 
the estuary—here was my friend Gustavos, 
as solemn a man as ever I have seen in all 
my life. Everything, he told me, was ready 
to the last bolt and the smallest nut. His 
crew was not less determined, certainly no 
less voluble than he. A giant nigger, 
christened Caleb ; a mite of a Frenchman, 
by name Revel, served him with stanch 
devotion. ‘These two good fellows squatted 
upon the steel deck as I went aboard. 
They were ready, they told me, to sail 
when and where Gustavos wished. I asked 
them no questions, nor did their presence 
convince me that this daring voyage would 
ever be embarked upon seriously. 

I shall never forget that scene in the port 
of Le Havre, or the remarkable hours that 
followed upon it. The night was one of 
summer twilight, which lingered upon the 
spreading waters ; but with it there mingled 
the red and green lights of ships, and the 
twinkling stars which denoted anchorage. 
Behind us the great seaport of Le Havre lay 
half in shadow, a splendid outline, suggesting 
untold mysteries of a city’s life and the 
beginning of those nocturnal gaieties which 
are so much more amusing in conception 
than realization. Gustavos himself was at 
the very zenith of hope and enthusiasm. A 
hundred times he narrated to me the exact 
sequence of his plans, the daily routine he 
would follow, and the course he would pursue 
upon his arrival in America. I listened 
patiently and with worider that grew from 
hour to hour. How if this mighty attempt 
were crowned with success, I asked myself! 
What, indeed, if this splendid man did really 
make the shores of America as he had pro- 
mised to do! Would not the whole world 
ring with the story of his achievement? 
Would not every official tongue hasten to 
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cry, “Great is Gustavos and his boat”? Truly 
it appeared so, and, the financial aspect 
of such an achievement presenting itself 
suddenly to the eye of my greed, I dreamed 
for an instant of a fortune so great that the 
Rothschilds should be as children before me. 
I say that I dreamed, and the statement is 
not wholly a figurative one. Few men could 
have long resisted the soporific influences of 
the worthy Gustavos’s tongue ; he had not 
been talking (without a break) 
for more than one hour and 
a half when I fell fast asleep 
upon the bunk he _ had 
allotted to me, and knew no 
more until a fierce ray of 
sunlight fell blindly upon 
my eyes, and I awoke with 
a start to discover that a 
new day had dawned. This 
by itself was no disquieting 
fact, but turning upon my 
bed and raising myself sud- 
denly upon my elbow I was 
conscious that the lamp in 
the cabin no longer preserved 
a sober perpendicularity and 
that the yacht rolled horribly 


to the music of swishing 
seas. But half awake and 


wholly failing to understand 
the situation, I climbed from 
my bunk to the floor, and 
thence through the manhole 
to the small steel deck which 
had been Gustavos’s greatest 
boast. And there I learned 
the truth—that the S¢vx had 
sailed, and that the port of 
Le Havre lay already far 
behind us. 

ITI. 
I sHALL not here dilate 
upon the scene which passed 
between Gustavos and my- 
self when I discovered in 
what manner he had tricked 
me. I am a strong man 
and he is a weak one. If 
there be any argument which 
can unnerve me, it is that of “ 
tears. And these the worthy 
fellow shed abundantly. 

“Mr. Adamson, sir,” he protested, “how 
shall you be angry with me? Are you not 
my mascot? Will we come to America for 
the fortune of the Vanderfellers if you are 
not go with me? Sir, you are a brave man 
and will forgive me. Yonder is the great 
Vol, xxxii,—80, 
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Atlantic Ocean. We shall cross him together 
—we shall dare all, as Columbus have dared 
him. And then the peoples shall cry, ‘ Here 
is Mr. Adamson, who have crossed the ocean 
to come to us.’ Ah, sir, you will not be 
angry with me?” 

It is impossible to be long angry with a 
man whose every word brings a smile to your 
lips. The whole adventure had been so 
cunningly planned, the prospects were so 
ee 


‘sTvx’ HAD SAILED,” 


dazzling, my own situation so odd, that I did 
what ninety-nine of every hundred Britishers 
would have done under the circumstances, 
and boldly took my chances with Gustavos. 
Sink or swim, it should be America now, I 
said. For good or ill, I would throw in my 
lot with him. If I needed a spur, vanity 
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supplied it. Let this voyage succeed, and the 
whole world would ring with the story. So 
much it was impossible to deny. Even my 
love at home must delight in such a triumph 
‘The monetary rewards would atone a thousand 
times for all my seeming neglect of her 

In this mood I could but shrug my 
shoulders and remain silent when Gustavos 
pleaded with me. Here we were, far out 
in the Channel. The wide sea about us 
showed neither the shores of England nor 
of France. A glorious day of sunshine, a 
delicious breeze from the open ocean, stimu- 
lated a man’s courage and brought the good 
colour to his cheeks. America—why not? 
Had Gustavos named the Poles I would’ as 
cheerfully have set out with him. 

Now, all this was a good enough beginning, 
and the days that immediately succeeded did 
not belie the promise of the outset. The 
puny Frenchman, Revel, was our navigating 
officer, I discovered, and made _ himself 
responsible for the course and all pertaining 
to it. The nigger Caleb served for cook and 
steward and deck-hand in turn—a merry, 
grinning rogue, whose ‘“ Yaas, sar,” was a 
delight to hear. We had good food in a 
way and a plentiful supply of excellent 
Scotch whisky. It had not been Gustavos’s 
claim to sail all the way to America beneath 
the water, nor did he attempt anything so 
foolish. From time to time, indeed, we 
dropped below the surface—and just to show 
me how easily it could be done he ran right 
under the keel of the German liner Bremer- 
haven, with which we fell in when off the 
Scilly light. 

The weather, I should tell you, held fair 
enough for five days after we left the Scilly 
light ; and when, upon the sixth day, a heavy 
sea rolled up from westward we made no 
bones at all about it, but sank at once toa 
depth of thirty or forty feet, and were imme- 
diately in a region of the profoundest calms. 
At this time more than any other the miracle 
of the submarine boat made its sure appeal 
even to the unimaginative mind of a London 
stockbroker. I had grown accustomed at 
last to the unpleasant sensation of being 
boxed up in this shell of steel ; and although 
there were moments of absolute cowardice 
moments when I felt that I must escape my 
imprisonment or go mad—these nervous 
ebullitions gradually passed and, my confi- 
dence in the boat returning, I could stand in 
the conning-tower with Gustavos and watch 
those depths of the Atlantic as no other but 
he and I had ever watched them since the 


story of the world began. 
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How sublimely green the water was! 
How strange to see great fish butting at the 
glass, or to remember that up there above us 
the mighty Atlantic rollers were washing the 
decks of brave ships—it might even be were 
battering them to fragments! This I tried 
to realize, and yet I do not think that the 
mind could understand it wholly. The very 
stillness of the scene inspired an awe which 
no words can truly depict. We four would 
squat in that cabin, knowing that the most 
trifling accident might hold us prisoners to 
the end of time. The very peril of our 
situation forbade us to speak of it. Gustavos 
alone had courage entirely at his command. 
The ship was as his own child. She would 
not betray him. 

So the hours of storm went until forty 
eight were numbered; and then the wind 
veered southward. There was still a heavy 
swell running ; but all aboard had a terrible 
craving for the good fresh air, and we came 
to the surface and breathed at the open hatch 
in turn as men who are drinking in a very 
draught of life itself. The long imprison 
ment had not been without its effect upon 
the nigger and the Frenchman ; and the latter, 
I thought, developed a fit of sullen silence 
very foreign to his accustomed manner. 

“There shall be trouble with the men,” 
Gustavos said to me, when we returned to the 
cabin together ; “it 1s the airs that we cannot 
give them, my friend. That make the violence 
and the glooms—even the best shall suffer 
so. Let us pray for the deaux temps that 
shall bring the smile to the cheek. We all 
go mad if we keep down here long enough.” 

I asked him if he were serious, and he 
assured me that he was. 

“Too much of the compression spoil the 
head,” he said, quite simply. “I do noi 
joke with you, Mr. Adamson. The storm is 
our enemy. Let that pass, and I will bring 
you to America. If it remain—then in 
frankness I shall say 1 do not like him.” 

Let it be confessed that we would have 
been ashamed of such reflections ashore. But 
we were not ashore, and for the most part 
the time was spent in the close atmosphere 
of that heated cabin. Had the weather been 
kinder there would have been little oppor 
tunity for pessimism, but the swell still rolled 
heavily above us, our hatches were constantly 
closed, and we lay as long as three days 
together, afraid to call heavily upon our store 
of petrol, yet unable to employ the sail of 
which Gustavos had spoken so_ proudly. 
Such a state of things could not but be 
provocative of temper and unrest. The 
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nigger now began to surpass the Frenchman 
in sullen incivility ; both were plainly on the 
brink of open mutiny and only waiting their 
opportunity. If Gustavos remained uncon- 
scious of the fact, his zeal alone blinded 
him. For my part, I hardly dared to 
sleep at all when ten days had passed. The 
eyes of the nigger were upon me perpetually. 
I seemed to hear his “ Yaas, sar,” wherever 
I turned, but it was a “ Yaas, sar,” uttered 
by a man who had an iron grip upon my 
throat. 

This crisis came to a head on the third day 
after I had first become aware of its exist- 
ence, We had 
tried to face the 
open sea in the 
early hours of 
the afternoon, 
but had speedily 
abandoned the 
attempt in face 
of the great seas 
that were run 
ning. Very tired 
with long and 
self-imposed 
vigils during the 
watches of the 
night, I took a 
blanket after 
our midday 
meal, and, the 
boat being sunk 
again to. the 
depth of some 
thirty feet below 
the surface, I 
rolled myself up 
in a corner and 
quickly fell into 
a heavy sleep. 
Somehow or 
other men are 
less timorous by 
day, how Sever 
unjustifiable 
their morning 
confidence may 
be. I could 
hardly shut my 
after ten 
o'clock at night, 
and yet now, at two o’clock of the afternoon, 
I slept likea moujik. If dreams came to me, 
they were dreams to which my fears had grown 
Frenchman with 


eyes 


iccustomed. I saw the 


his dancing eyes and his odd, distressing 
manners ; 


I heard the nigger’s “ Yaas, sar,” 
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and did not start because I heard it. So 
sound, indeed, was my sleep that a man set a 
heavy foot almost upon my chest before I 
actually awoke—and that man was Gustavos, 
my little friend, fighting for his very life. 

It needed no second glance of mine to 
take in the situation or to understand how it 
had come about. Clearly the nigger had 
been overtaken by a sudden fit of frenzy, 
resulting from his long confinement in that 
vicious atmosphere ; and, being unable to 
persuade Gustavos to send the boat to the 
surface, he had attacked him then and there 
with a heavy spanner he had just been using 
upon the en 
gine. Not to 
be behindhand, 
what must the 
little French- 
man do_ but 
whip up a ham- 
mer and join in 
the fray as one 
who had been 
long determined 
upon it. No 
doubt these 
poor wretches 
were but half 
responsible for 
their deeds. 
Confinement 
and rank air had 
robbed them of 
their reason 
an excuse, but 
no consolation 
to those who 
must either 
master them or 
forfeit their own 
lives in the en- 
deavour. 

On my side, 
when I started 
up from sleep 
and beheld my 
puny friend 
Gustavos _ reel- 
ing backward 
from the burly 
nigger’s threat- 
ened attack, I 
did not believe he had the half of a 
minute to live. The heavy spanner poised 
in mid-air, the ruffian’s grinning, distorted 
face, the horrible sounds he uttered, were as 
a nightmare which might well have paralyzed 
my faculties. If it did not do so, let me 
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claim nothing of the circum- 
stance. I acted upon an im- 
pulse coming to me neither 
by reason nor reflection— 
just the flash of an instant, 
a wild and desperate re- 
source which puiled Gus- 
tavos’s legs from under him 
and let the great spanner 
fall crash upon the steel wall 
of the cabin with a blow 
that might very well have 
sent the whole of us to our 
doom. An instant later I had 
dived between the nigger’s 
legs and thrown him head- 
long over my shoulders. His 
head struck the corner of 
the wooden box in which our 
accumulators were stored, 
and he lay senseless on the 
floor, a black, huddled shape 
in an atmosphere of night. 

It had all happened while 
a man might have counted 
five the nigger’s terrific 
blow at space, his violent 
fall, the succeeding silence, 
and the tense moment of 
the truce. There were three 
of us left to continue it, and 
of these one had plainly lost 
his reason. I had _ hardly 
got upon my feet when the 
little Frenchman, Revel, 
sprang upon me with the 
ferocity of a beast upon his 
prey. 

Biting, scratching, kicking, he had the 
strength of a baboon and the tenacity of an 
octopus, and when he got his arms about my 
body it seemed to me that the very life must 
be choked out of me where I stood. I have 
been through the ju-jitsu school, and used 
fondly to imagine that I could take good 
care of myself in any such encounter as this ; 
but all the doctrine of non-resistance, the 
trick of “holds,” and the science of the 
“ counter-grip ” were gone in an instant before 
this rabid attack, which would give way to no 
pain that I could inflict, and persisted even 
when I had the man’s throat in my fingers 
and threatened to choke him. As for 
Gustavos, I know net to this day what effort 
he made to free me or what were his acts 
before the great coup came. I heard gurgling 
sounds coming from his throat; I saw him 
for an instant dancing about us as a Red 
Indian about a funeral pyre—but of help 
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from him there was none. I must face this 
human tiger alone —and, God knows, I never 
believed that I might escape from him alive. 

It is a curious fact that we are unconscious 
of fear in such moments as these. Fully 
aware as I was that, if no hand snatched 
those mad arms from me, I should be a dead 
man before many minutes had passed, I 
could yet survey my adversary quite calmly, 
remark the fearful pallor of his face, the mad 
ness in his eyes, and the unutterable anger 
which possessed him. My strength ebbing 
every instant, I had no desire now to contend 
with him, but only to have done with it 
quickly and fall inanimate from those terrible 
arms. All the dread of the scene, of the 
dark, rank cabin, all memory of our situation 
and of the still waters which surrounded us, 
passed from my mind. I seemed to be sink 
ing down to the very depths, to be falling 
into an insensibility which was that of a 
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soothing sleep. Sight and sound and hear- 
ing—these plainly were passing from me. 
And then, in an instant, and as inexplicably, 
the whole equipment of my faculties returned 
to me. I lay free of Revel’s grip—the hatch 
above us was open; fresh air streamed into 
the cabin ; a bright ray of sunshine flashed 
upon our faces ; the submarine rolled to the 
open swell of the ocean, and Revel, the man 
who would have killed me, stood sobbing 
like a child because he had not succeeded. 

Such was the truth of it. Gustavos—my 
poor Gustavos—driven to his wits’ end by 
terror of the scene, had cast off the great 
safety weight from the bottom of the Sfvx 
and sent us to the surface as a balloon to the 
skies. We should sink below the waves no 
more—but what mattered it? There lay the 
land, clear to.our view. We had crossed the 
ocean and the American shore was ours. 

IV. 

I HAD got many a bruise 
in the rough-and-tumble, 
and for many minutes I lay 
upon the steel deck, scarce 
able to utter a single word 
—even a question—to the 
man who had saved me. 
That he had let go the 


great mass of iron at- 
tached, against perilous 


emergency, to the bottom 
of his boat, I already un- 
derstood. Nor did it need 
a brilliant intelligence to 
see that the shock of our 
sudden rising had thrown 
my adversary off his balance 
and unloosed his mad grip 
from me. The sudden 
coming of the light, the 
inrush of the sweet fresh 
air, above all the master’s 
frantic cry, “ America ! 
America!” were sufficient, 
Heaven knows, to account 
for the reaction which fol- 
lowed. I hardly blame 
the men; I would bring 
no public charge against 
them. Black hours of 
darkness had robbed them 
of their reason—the sight 
of a friendly shore restored 
it to them. 

And so we had suc- 
ceeded! And so to-day 
the world would know 
little submarine 


that a 
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had crossed the Atlantic safely and made 
the vast continent of America. Be sure 
that we said all this many times, turning 
our eyes fondly to the distant land and 


imagining already the great reception 
that awaited us. No one aboard except 


the nigger had visited America previously, 
and he still lacked the clear brain to do 
anything but nurse his head and implore 
Gustavos to forgive him. Our navigating 
officer—as hitherto we had called him—the 
little madman, Revel, had no more idea than 
the man in the moon as to what part of the 
American coast we had thus tragically 
discovered, and he could but surmise that it 
lay in the vicinity of New Jersey. 

Ignorant of America as I am, nevertheless 
I doubted this assumption. My geography 





had taught me that the New Jersey shore 
is exceedingly flat, while here was a coast- 
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line of surpassing beauty—vast cliffs of stern 
rock rising to great height and sandy bays 
bewitching in their charm and solitude. The 
sea itself was fresh and tumbling and almost 
destitute of ships ; but we espied a fishing- 
boat, distant some two miles from us, and 
made for her at once, that she might pilot us 
to the haven so ardently desired. After all, 
what did it matter where we stood or by 
what port we should first make the great 
news known? Did not success go with us 
now wherever we turned—had not our 
wildest dreams been realized? No one on 
earth could rob us of that splendid victory 
none deprive us of its fruits. And I do 
believe that we moved as men on tiptoe, our 
hearts dancing for very gladness, the joy of 
victory lifting our ambitions to the very skies. 
I say that we steered for the fishing-boat, 
but her reception of us was not a little 
peculiar, Gustavos had appointed me to be 
spokesman, for he knew that I was the only 
man aboard whose English the American 
people were likely to understand. This I 
doubted, but I took the task upon me very 
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face and then uttering some remark to his 
mate, which amused that impudent fellow 
and others aboard considerably. I heard a 
great shout of laughter, and the captain, 
coming to the taffrail, had the impertinence 
to suggest that I was not in full possession 
of my faculties. 

“ You’m be from Silly Land, bain’t you ?” 

“That,” I said to Gustavos—“ that is his 
American humour. Of course, he cannot 
understand that a submarine has crossed the 
Atlantic, and he thinks we are chaffing him.” 

Gustavos was rather indignant than angry. 

“ But he shall understand now presently,” 
he exclaimed, defiantly ; “his ear shall be 
filled with the shout and thecheer. Try him 
once yet again, Mr. Adamson. Say that we 
from Le Havre have been come, and would 
into the haven anchor. Of course he have 
surprise ; who would not?” 

I tried the burly skipper once more, taking 
my hat off to him and uttering honeyed 
words. We had come from Europe, I said, 
and evidently had lost our bearings. If he 
had read the papers lately he would under- 
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willingly ; and, the Styx drawing alongside 
the smack, I boldly asked her captain if that 
were the New Jersey coast, and what course 
we should to make New York. To 


this he responded by staring at me full in the 


steer 


stand that the Sfx left the port of Le Havre 
some fortnight ago, and that all the world 
knew of our intended voyage. In conclusion, 
I begged him to give me what friendly help 
he could and to pilot us to the nearest 
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harbour, for which service, I assured him, 
he should be generously rewarded. Judge 
then of my disgust—nay, of my anger—when, 
turning about as a man thoroughly alarmed, 
he gave some order to his crew and the 
smack stood right away from us as though 
we had the plague aboard. 

“Well,” said I to Gustavos, “ the Americans 
may be a democratic people, but these are the 
oddest notions of hospitality I ever heard 
of. What in Heaven’s name are we to do 
now ?” 

This question Gustavos could not answer. 
No less surprised than I, he continued to stare 
after the smack as though her departure had 
been a jest and she would presently return. 
The only one among us who discovered his 
wit was the nigger, greatly revived by the sea 
air, and as anxious to show his repentance as 
erstwhile his temper. 

“Sar,” he suddenly exclaimed, “Caleb 
very sorry, but, sar, he see the shore and the 
land, and there is a lilly port over there, sar, 
by where the smoke am rising.” 

I looked away to the shore and discovered 
that he spoke the truth. Clearly this rugged 
coast-line was cut by an inlet, and some 
fishing village lay at the head of it. Our 
impatience to get ashore compelled us imme- 
diately to dare the risks of this harbourage, 
whatever they might be. We started our 
petrol engines and raced to the land, for- 
getful of our very triumphs, and desirous 
only of setting our feet upon the continent 
of America. Let the felicitations, the whirl- 
ing messages, the banquets, the plaudits, 
come afterwards. We had had enough of the 
Stvx to last us many a long day, and would 
quit her with a thankfulness no words could 
express. So we made for that inlet, regard- 
less of shoals and shallows, of tides and 
currents. It was a feast for the eyes to see a 
pretty little town taking shape before us; a 
joy as of dreams to discern the figures of 
men and women upon the quay, and to 
know that they had seen and had signalled 
us from the headland. Americans though 
they might be, some of them surely would 
understand our language. Nor had I any 
doubt at all of the reception which must 


await us in that land of superabundant 
hospitality. 
“You see,” I said to Gustavos, “they 


build their villages in the English fashion, 
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and many of them have the look of our own 
fishing people. Yonder, too, is a church ; 
and as for their houses—why, the man who 
says that the Americans do not cultivate 
flowers is just a born liar. Admit that we 
could give them no points in the picturesque. 
Admit that they are own cousins and that 
their coast-line is as beautiful as our own.” 

I would willingly have continued this dis- 
cussion upon the manners and the habits of 
the two people, but, to my complete amaze- 
ment, a horrible look had come across 
Gustavos’s face while I spoke, a pallor in- 
describable, the haunting expression of a 
man who has lost all that he possesses in the 
world and never may recover it. Astonished 
beyond measure, I put out a hand to steady 
my poor old friend, and asked him earnestly 
if he were ill. 

“Mr. Adamson,” he said, with pathetic 
solemnity, “I shall not deceive you—I read 
him on the little ships. ‘That is the town of 
Fowey, in Cornwall, and our voyage to fail 
have been entirely.” 

V. 

OF course, it was all the fault of that little 
rascal, our navigating officer, the crack- 
brained Frenchman, Revel. And just like 
my poor Gustavos to take the fellow on trust 
and never to test his seamanship at all! I 
doubt not that we had lost our bearings from 
the very start of it, and for fifteen days had 
cruised round and about within a day’s sail 
of the Lizard all the time. 

Upon the aftermath of this disastrous 
undertaking I intend to say but little. My 
fellow-countrymen have laughed ; France has 
not forgotten to be merry ; it would be hard 
to say that our American cousins have 
remained entirely serious. And yet, who 
may blame that worthy Gustavos—who will 
point the finger at him? Has he not already 


prepared his ship for a second attempt? Do 
not his telegrams still litter my desk? All 
honour to genius — all honour to that 


masterly imagination which would compass 
the worlds and make naught of them. 

I lost two thousand by the Sé#vx, and a 
quiet wedding must be the consequence. I 
shall welcome it with gratitude. Let gentle 
arms shield me from the unjust mockery of a 
ribald city. Let me find rest where the 


telephone does not ring and the voice of 
Gustavos is not heard in the land. 
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The Best Trick for Amateur Conjurers. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF EMINENT PERFORMERS. 


entertain is invariably in_re- 
quest is a statement the truth 
of which will be admitted 
upon all hands. Especially 
at Christmas-time, when child- 
ren’s paities and merry social gatherings 
are the order of the day, the amateur conjurer 
is, therefore, in such particular request that 
there is not enough of him to go round ; and 
since a conjuring entertainment is appreci- 
ated beyond all else upon such festive occa- 
sions as have been referred to, no apology is 
needed for having collected from a number 
of the most eminent conjurers of the day 
their opinions as to the best tricks for 
amateurs to attempt. 

Before embarking, however, upon the 
descriptions of the various 
tricks that may be performed, 
it will be as well, perhaps, to 
call the attention of the 
would-be wizard to a few 
simple points, the importance 
of which is insisted upon by 
all those who contribute to 
this symposium. 

The most important of 
these points seems to be that 
the amateur conjurer should, 
as far as possible, endeavour 
to juggle only with the ordi- 
nary commonplace articles 
that are invariably at hand. 
Cards are to be found in 
almost every house; hats, 
handkerchiefs, glasses, coins, 
and paper are always handy ; 
and the man who conjures with these with no 
apparent preparation will both please and 
mystify his audience much more than he who 
brings along a bagful of prepared tricks and 
spends half an hour behind a screen. 

The second point which the amateur must 
remember is that one of the chief secrets of 
the successful conjurer rests in the ability to 
lead the onlookers off the track. Above all 
he should carefully avoid telling his audience 
beforehand what he is going to do, for “ fore- 
warned is forearmed,” and they may detect 
the secret if they know what to look out for. 
Nor should he ever do the same trick a 
If pressed to do so he can 





second time. 
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politely consent and proceed to do a some- 
what similar trick. Not knowing how it is 
done is more than half the attraction of a 
conjuring entertainment, and the wizard’s 
popularity will soon begin to wane if he 
allows his audience to see how easily they 
are deceived. 


MR. DAVID DEVANT. 

Thought-reading tricks always go down so 
well with a drawing-room audience, and are 
in many cases so exceedingly easy to perform, 
that I have no hesitation in choosing the 
following trick as being one of the most effec- 
tive for amateurs to attempt. The performer 
asks someone to write down three questions 
on three pieces of paper, which he has torn off 
from his note-book for this purpose, and he 
requests that each piece may 
be folded into four when the 
question has been written 
upon it. When this has been 
done, the member of the 
audience who has written the 
questions is asked to hold 
one paper in one hand and 
one in the other, while the 
conjurer places the third in 
front of him so as to form a 
kind of triangle with invisible 
sides. After creating a good 
deal of mystery by talking 
about this invisible triangle, 
the conjurer announces that 
he will first of all read the 
question which the person 
« who is holding the two 

papers has in his right hand. 
He takes this paper and holds it to his fore- 
head for a moment or two, after which he 
announces the question which has _ been 
written on it, and opens the paper to show 
that he is correct. ‘The same process is gone 
through with the second and third papers. 

To perform this trick properly the amateur 
should remember not to hurry over it. The 
conjurer puts the first two papers into the 
hands of whoever is selected to hold them, 
and then asks quite carelessly where he shall 
put the third paper. He is about to put it 
down in front of him, but suddenly turns to 
the man who is holding the papers and 
corrects him for holding them wrongly. 
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Having explained exactly how he wishes them 
held, he places the third paper down on the 
table in front of him. But while he called 
attention to the fact that the papers were 
being held wrongly his hand went for a 
moment behind the note-book he had been 
holding ever since he tore the papers from it. 
During the instant that his fingers are under 
the cover of the book he exchanges the paper 
on which is the third question for a blank 
piece of paper folded in the same way which 
was prepared beforehand, and which has 
been gripped under cover of the book by his 
thumb. The performer must on no account 
look down at his hands while making this 
change, or the secret will be given away. It 
is the blank paper that is then placed on the 
table in front of him, and while talking to the 
audience of what he is about to do he 
unfolds the paper under cover of the book 
and snatches some opportunity of seeing 
what is written upon it. He then announces 
that that is the question written upon the 
paper which is held in the right hand of the 
man in front of him, and when that paper is 
handed to him he unfolds it and, announcing 
that he is quite correct, hands round for 
examination not that paper, but the piece 
with the question written on it which he 
already had behind the note-book. The 
same operation is gone through with the 
other papers. 


MR. HORACE GOLDIN. 

Probably most readers of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE know that my method of con- 
juring differs from 
that of many other 
wizards in that I do all 
my tricks in silence, 
and do not attempt 
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by patter to put my audience off the scent. 
To the ordinary amateur, however, a rapid 
succession of tricks such as I perform is 
out of the question, so I will describe a very 
simple little feat which, though more in the 


nature of juggling than conjuring, makes 
Vol. xxxii.—81. 
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a very good feature for a private entertain- 
ment. 

Take four tumblers or large wine-glasses 
and place them one at each corner of an 
imaginary square whose sides are about six 
inches long. On top of the glasses place a 
flat tray, and on the tray place four corks, 
each cork exactly over the centre of a 
tumbler. The top end of each cork should 
be slightly hollowed out, se that an egg or a 
small orange may be rested there. When 
the corks, each with an egg upon it, are in 
position the performer strikes the edge of the 
tray a sharp blow with the flat of his right 
hand, which has the effect of knocking away 
both the tray and the corks, so that the eggs 
fall into the tumblers, the latter being three 
parts full of water. 

The feat is by no means an easy one, and 
requires a considerable amount of practice, 
and I should recommend every amateur, 
before attempting it, to practise it little by 
little. Thus he may begin by trying experi- 
ments first with one glass, one cork, and one 
egg, then with two glasses, and finally with 
all four. He will do well, however, to prac- 
tise with oranges or small, hard india-rubber 
balls, since if an accident were to happen 
when eggs were being used the result might 
be awkward. Indeed, he would be well 
advised always to use india-rubber balls for 
this reason. 


MR. CHARLES BERTRAM. 

If you announce to a circle of friends that 
you will burn a card and make it reappear 
again they are pretty 
sure to make you prove 
your words, which 
you can easily do as 
follows :— 

Take a pack of cards, 
and holding them in 
the left hand so that 
they lie face 
downwards 
upon the 
palm and are 
by 
the thumb 
on one side 
and fingers 
on the other, 
cover them 
with the 
right hand 
in such a position that the cards can 
be drawn back one by one by the 
first finger. Proceed to draw them back, 
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telling the audience to bid you to stop 
whenever you come to a card they would 
like to choose. As soon as you are stopped 
pull back the chosen card so that it is the 
bottom card of those already pulled back, 
and hold these up to the audience so that 
they can see what that card is. You then 
hand the pack to be shuffled, and on getting 
it back again you straightaway place it upon 
the carpet, face upwards, and announce that 
you will stand upon it and press the chosen 
card to the top of the pack. As you have 
previously shown that the top card was not 
the chosen one, the audience will be very 
surprised to find, when you pick up the pack 
and show the face of the top card, that it is 
the correct one. Keeping the face of the 
card towards them so that they can see 
you do not change it, you advance to the 
fire and place the card in it, with the face 
still to the audience so that they can watch it 
burn. You next announce that you will 
conjure the burnt card back into the pack 
again, and, picking up the pack with the face 
towards yourself, you proceed to shuffle the 
cards and to count out little packs of ten or 
a dozen, which you place face downwards 
upon the table. You then ask the audience 
to say which pack they think the chosen card 
is in, and when they have named one, you 
take away three of the other packs with the 
remark, “Well, it cannot be among these, 
then.” You next divide the packs remaining 
upon the table into smaller packs, and pro- 
ceed, taking some of them away until only 
two or three cards remain. Opinions will 
probably now be divided as to which is the 
chosen card, and at least one person present 
proves to be correct. 

To do this trick you must first of all pro- 
vide yourself with a card from a second pack. 
Let us say this is the ace of clubs. You 
place this in a convenient pocket, and then 
shuffle the pack you are going to conjure 
with until the ace of clubs belonging to that 
pack is at the bottom, but be careful that 
nobody else sees it is there. When you place 
the pack in your left hand and cover it with 
your right, preparatory to a card being 
chosen, you draw the ace of clubs out from 
the pack behind about an inch, and when 
your right hand covers the pack the thumb 
and little finger will grip the edges of this 
card. When the audience tell you to stop, and 
you draw away the cards that have been pulled 
back, you also draw away the ace of clubs 
so that it becomes the bottom card of that 
part of the pack held up to the audience, and 
they think they have voluntarily chosen the 
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ace of clubs. Before they hand the pack 
back let them make certain that the ace of 
clubs is not on top, and while they are doing 
this drop your right hand into the pocket 
where the duplicate ace is and get this into 
your hand face upwards. By keeping all 
your fingers close together and by gripping 
the card between the first joints of the fingers 
and the ball of the thumb, the card may be 
palmed quite invisibly and the hand bent in 
the most natural way—in fact, the more it is 
bent the better. Upon receiving the pack 
into your left hand you place your right over 
it, leaving the duplicate ace there, but hide 
the fact that it belongs to another pack by 
keeping the face of the card towards the 
audience as you place them upon the carpet. 
You must also be careful not to let them see 
the back of the card when you draw it from 
the pack and when you burn it. Upon re- 
shuffling the pack get the ace of clubs to the 
bottom and keep your eye upon the position 
it occupies, so that it is one of the three cards 
left. Someone is sure to choose it, and even 
if they don’t you can pretend to back your 
opinion against theirs and turn it up. 


MR. NATE LEIPSIC. 

Here is a trick that any amateur and an 
intelligent assistant can perform very readily 
with a little practice, 
but it should not be 
attempted without a 
few careful rehearsals 
beforehand. The con- 
jurer and his assistant 
—who should prefer- 
ably be a lady, since, 
for some 


reason, audi- , 
ences do not 








seem to as- fA: ; 
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with the fair 
sex (!)—an- \ . ; ; : 


nounce that Mr. NATE LEIPsIC’s THOUGHT-READING 
TRICK. 





they can read 
each other’s thoughts from practically any dis- 
tance, and in order to prove this statement 
the assistant is conducted from the room and 
elaborately locked up or kept under observa- 
tion in some other room, while the conjurer 
asks his audience to name any number up to 
ninety-nine. Having written the selected 
number upon a sheet of paper, which he 
folds in two, he presses this to his forehead 
and announces that he will convey the 
knowledge of that number to his assistant. 
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After a few seconds he announces that he 
has been successful, and he puts down the 
paper and pencil and retires to any part of 
the room indicated by the audience, per- 
haps behind a screen, where he cannot make 
signs to his confederate when she is escorted 
back into the room. To the intense surprise 
of everybody, however, the assistant, after a 
few moments’ thought, announces the correct 
number ; indeed, it is found impossible to 

puzzle her, whatever number is chosen. 
The audience, when they made the 
conjurer take up a position from which he 
could not signal to his assistant, were shutting 
the stable door after the horse was stolen, 
for when he placed his paper and pencil 
upon the table he clearly indicated the 
number chosen. By an arrangement between 
conjurer and assistant the table was theoreti- 
cally divided into ten squares. Thus No. 1 
square would be at the top left-hand corner, 
No. 2 square would be next to No. 1 on the 
right, No. 5 square would be the top right- 
hand corner, No. 6 square would be the 
bottom left-hand corner, and at the bottom 
right-hand corner would be the square 
representing nought. The piece of folded 
paper would then be carelessly dropped into 
the square representing the tens of the 
number named, and the pencil in the square 
representing the units. To give an example: 
if fifty-two were chosen, the paper would be 
placed in the top right-hand corner and the 
pencil in the second square from the left 
along the bottom row. Where the need for 
rehearsals comes in is to practise with various- 
shaped tables. The performers must be 
able to do the trick with any table, or, in 
fact, on any flat surface, like the top of a 
piano, since, if they make it apparent that 
they wish to use any particular table, the 
audience will naturally jump to the conclusion 
that it is the table that does 
the trick. Nor is it necessary 
to move anything upon the 
table, as this again would excite 
suspicion. In fact, the princi- 
pal beauty of the trick lies in 
the entire lack of preparation. 
. 


MR. CARL HERTZ. 

The trick that I shall 
describe for the benefit of 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
readers is called “ Ting-a- 
ling.” The effect of it is as 
follows. A small red silk 
handkerchief is shown to the 
audience, also a-large tumbler 
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and a large silk handkerchief and an egg. 
The egg is placed. in the tumbler and covered 
with the large handkerchief and given to one 
of the audience to hold, the performer con- 
tinually saying “ Ting-a-ling,” which means 
that the person holding the tumbler should 
shake it to prove that the egg is still in it. 
The performer now takes the small red silk 
handkerchief in his hands and rolls it 
together, when it is seen ‘to change to the 
egg, and the large handkerchief is now taken 
off the tumbler and the red silk handkerchief 
is found in the tumbler in place of the egg. 
The explanation is as follows :— 

1. There are two small red silk hand- 
kerchiefs alike. 

2. There is an egg that has been blown 
out so that only the shell remains, and which 
has a small hole at the side about the size of 
a shilling. 

3. There is another blown egg to which a 
piece of black thread three inches long is 
fastened with wax and then tied to the large 
handkerchief in the centre. 

One of the red silk handkerchiefs is folded 
up and concealed in the folds of the large 
handkerchief just behind the egg, while the 
other egg with the large hole in is concealed 
under the waistcoat or in the pocket. The 
performer now shows the tumbler empty, 
picks up the large handkerchief with the egg 
attached to it, and in putting the egg in 
the glass drops the small silk handkerchief in 
at the same time, and, covering all with 
the large handkerchief, gives the tumbler to 
someone to hold, asking him to shake it to 
prove the egg is still there. 

The performer now gets the other small 
red silk handkerchief and shows it to the 
audience (at the same time secretly getting 
into his hand the egg with the large hole 
in it), and, in waving the small hand- 
kerchief about, gradually 
pushes it into the egg, which 
is now shown to the audience. 
The performer then takes 
hold of one end of the large 
handkerchief and removes it 
from the tumbler, and, of 
course, the egg being attached 
to it, it comes out of the 
tumbler and leaves the small 
handkerchief remaining. Thus 
the two articles have appa- 
rently changed places, to the 
great astonishment of the 
spectators, who, simple as the 
trick seems when explained, 
are invariably mystified. 
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MR. H. G. CLARENCE. 

A very simple, easy trick that almost any- 
one with little or no practice can perform, 
and which I have been 
astonished to find 
puzzle many people, is 
this. Supposing there / 
are six, ten, or twelve | 
persons in a room— | 
more or less makes very 
little difference first 
borrow a hat, and, 
placing it ona 
chair, request 
each one pre- 
sent to drop a 
penny into it. 
Take up the 
hat, shake it 
well so as to 
mix the money, 
and say it is 
your desire 
that one of the 
company should pick out a coin and care- 
fully note any marks and so on upon it 
which will enable it to be recognised again. 
When the penny has been selected insist 
upon its being passed round so that every- 
one may see it, in order that there shall 
be no dispute as to the chosen coin, and 
when all have made the examination ask the 
last one who has it to place it back in the 
hat and mix it well up with the rest of the 
coins. Meanwhile the performer keeps his 
back turned to the audience, or even goes 
outside the room, with the object of making 
it perfectly clear that he has no opportunity 
whatever of seeing the coin. 

When the coin has been mixed with the 
rest again he picks up the hat and pretends 
to count the money until he comes to one 
coin which is quite warm through having 
been handled. This he extracts without 
allowing anyone to see that he does so, and 
emptying the hat on to a plate he stands the 
empty hat on the chair again, crown down- 
wards. While so doing he places the coin 
that he has removed on the chair under the 
hat. He next takes up the plate containing 
the money and announces that he will once 
more empty it into the hat and will cause the 
chosen coin to pass through the hat on to 
the chair. No sooner has he emptied the 
money into the hat and made a few mystic 
passes over it than it is discovered that he 
has accomplished the feat, for when a 
member of the audience lifts the hat the 
penny is found upon the chair. 
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MR. P. T. SELBIT (‘HETEB”). 

Since handcuff tricks of every description 
are invariably exceedingly interesting and 
attractive, I cannot, I think, do better than 
recommend amateur conjurers to bewilde: 
their friends in the following manner. Obtain 
a piece of stout chain—the links should be 
about half an inch wide—and attach through 
the last link at one end an ordinary key ring 
of about an inch in diameter. Attach 
another key ring of the same size through a 
link of the chain so that it is about six inches 
from the top ring. Finally, provide yourself 
with a small padlock and key. 

Your accessories are now complete, and, 
having passed the chain and the padlock 
around for inspection, you announce that 
you will allow yourself to be firmly hand- 
cuffed by any member of the audience, and 
that you will then undertake to free your 
hands without unlocking the padlock. 
Thread the end of the chain through the top 
ring so that a slip-knot is formed and place 
your right wrist through the noose, pulling it 
tight so that the loose end of the chain hangs 
downwards on the left-hand side. You now 
place your left wrist against your right, with 
the chain hanging down between them, and 
a member of the audience takes the loose 
end of the chain 
and wraps it round 
your left wrist, bring- 
ing it up on the out- 
side of that wrist 
and across both 
wrists so that it hangs 
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down on the right. The chain is then 
pulled tight and the end brought back again 
over the right wrist, so that the last link of 
the chain will reach, roughly, to about on 
top of the left wrist. The padlock is then 
threaded through the last link and a link of 
that part of the chain which wraps the wrist, 
your hands being thus so tightly chained 
together that marks are left upon them by 
the chain, which, by the way, you should 
insist upon having pulled tight, so that the 
audience may be quite satisfied that your 
hands are firmly held. 

To everyone’s astonishment you are now 
able to get your hands out of the chain by 
merely shaking them! The whole secret of 
the trick lies in the fact that, when the slip- 
knot has been pulled tight over your right 
wrist, your left wrist is placed against it with 
the chain hanging down between them. When 
the slip-knot is pulled tight on the right wrist 
the ring at the end of the chain should 
occupy a position exactly on the wrist-bone : 
thus, when the left wrist is placed against it, 
and the chain taken round, there is about two 
inches of chain that is in reality slack. By 
pressing the left wrist very tightly against the 
chain that is round the right, all the time the 
binding is being done, this piece of slack is 
kept in position; but there is danger of it 
being lost when the end of the chain is 
brought through the second ring and pulled 
tight ; and it is at this point that the per- 
former must keep his wrists pressed particu- 
larly tightly together. When the padlock 
has been fixed it is only necessary to move 
the left wrist upwards, and it will be found 
quite easy to remove first this hand and then 
the right hand from the chain. 


MR. MAURICE VICTOR. 

An ordinary pack of cards is handed to a 
member of the audience, who is requested to 
pick out any sixteen 
cards from different 
parts of the pack. When 
this has been done the 
sixteen cards are placed 
on the back of the per- 
former’s left hand, and 
one card is_ selected 
from the heap 
by a lady, and 
is casually 
shown to the 








audience and 

returned to : 
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mediately shuffled by one of the spectators. 
The performer then receives the sixteen 
cards back and lays them in four rows of 
four cards each face downwards on the 
table. After a few remarks concerning 
the wonders of the divining-rod, the con- 
jurer takes, say, a cigar or lead-pencil, and, 
holding it horizontally, passes it over each 
card in succession, until when over one of 
the cards the point of the cigar dips down 
and touches the card which, on being turned 
over, proves to be the selected one. 

The secret is very simple. When the 
performer is showing the selected card to the 
audience, the back of the card of course 
being towards him, he draws the nail of the 
right-hand forefinger down the edge of the 
card, this producing a “wire edge” which 
can easily be felt when the cards are being 
arranged in the rows. The rest is obvious ; 
the performer notes the position of the card, 
and works the “ divining-rod ” accordingly. 


MR. OSWALD WILLIAMS. 

Here is a trick that with a little practice 
may be performed with most astonishing 
results. Procure a 
piece of brass tube 
the size of a 
cigarette and in 
one end of it bore 
a small hole. Cover 
the tube with a 
cigarette-paper and 





MR. OSWALD WILLIAMS'S CIGARETTE TRICK. 


plug the opposite end to that with the 
hole in with a piece of blacked cotton- 
wool. ‘Take a piece of white cord elastic 
and fasten one end of it into the hole 
and the other to the back of your waistcoat 
in such a manner that the elastic with the 
cigarette at the end hangs down inside the 
sleeve of your coat. The elastic should be 
just long enough to let the cigarette hang 
about three or four inches up the sleeve, 
where it can be easily reached with the 
fingers. To perform the trick, pull the 
dummy cigarette down and hold it in 
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the fingers in the orthodox manner, 
seizing some opportunity to fill the mouth 
with smoke from a real cigarette, which, 
perhaps, you have been smoking just recently 
and have put down behind a book on the 
table. You now place the dummy cigarette 
in your mouth and let a little smoke escape 
through it as though it were alight, and you 
continue to take it out of your mouth and 
puff smoke as long as the supply lasts. You 
then make a motion as though throwing the 
cigarette into the air, and at the same time 
release the fingers so that it vanishes up the 
sleeve, and has apparently disappeared in 
space. 

A better, but somewhat more difficult, way 
of performing this feat is as follows: Have 
the dummy cigarette in the right hand as 
before, and a real one alight in the mouth. 
The right hand should be behind the back, 
or, if sitting, under the table. After puffing 
the real cigarette, take it from the mouth 
with the first and second fingers of the left 
hand, leaving the mouth full of smoke, and 
apparently place it in the right hand, but 
in reality close the left hand, so that the 
unlighted end of the cigarette comes between 
the root of the first finger and the ball of 
the thumb, where it can be gripped. If the 
audience only see the back of 
your left hand it will then look 
empty. At the same moment 
when you conceal the cigarette 
there bring the right hand towards 
the left and disclose the dummy 
cigarette. You will then seem 
to have transferred the _ real 
cigarette from the left 
hand to the right. With 
your mouth full of smoke 
you can then proceed 
with the trick as before, 
and when the cigarette 
has been vanished it can 
be made to reappear 
again in the left hand. 


MR. OWEN CLARK. 

The following, if neatly 
performed, will cause 
great astonishment. The 
best effect is obtained by 
gas or other artificial light. 










Two ends of a piece of thin black silk two 
yards long are tied together, and the loop 
thus made hung round the shoulders, hanging 
in front of the body. This preparation is, of 
course, made unknown to the company, and 
the thread will be quite invisible at a short 
distance, especially against dark clothes. 
Hook your left thumb through the loop and 
borrow a tall hat, which receive in the right 
hand crown upwards and place in left hand. 
This will bring the hat into the loop, and if 
the right hand is now pressed against the 
crown of the hat it can be waved about at 
arm’s length apparently sticking to the hand, 
the left hand not being near it. Two fingers 
of the right hand can be placed on the top 
of the hat, and it can be moved about appar- 
ently hanging to the fingers. In fact, it will 
be found by a few experiments that the hat 
will cling to the fingers in most impossible 
positions. The hat is returned for examin- 
ation. Now borrow a walking-stick, get it 
into the loop in the same way, first the ferrule 
end, and place the right thumb against the 
ferrule, when the stick will hang from the 
thumb apparently in a most unnatural way. 
Allow the cotton to slide down the stick 
and repeat the pressing. Allow the stick 
to hang in front of you horizontally, the 
loop being in the centre of the 
stick, and place two fingers of 
each hand on: both ends, when 
it will apparently be hanging from 
the fingers. Numerous other 
positions can be found by experi- 
ment, but be careful to keep the 
stick on the move all the time, 
and don’t perform the 
trick against a white back- 
ground, or the thread may 
show. The best effect is 
obtained when the con- 
jurer wears a dark frock- 
coat and stands in front 
of a dark screen. The 
effect of the trick is very 
weird, and will puzzle 
the most astute, but it 
will be as well for the 
amateur to practise in 
front of a looking - glass 
before including it in his 
performance. 


MR. OWEN CLARK'S HAT TRICK, 














NOW was certainly coming 


—the leaden clouds were 
curiously low; it was abso- 
lutely windless and most 


bitterly cold. Mrs. Fanshawe, 








drawing the heavy buffalo- 
robe more closely round her, gave the 
reins an involuntary jerk that quick- 
ened the smart trot of the fine brown 


horse which drew the buggy. Besides the 
ring of his hoofs upon the frost-hardened 
road, the only sound that broke the iron-grey 
silence came from the forest which it skirted 
—now and then an ice-bound tree cracked 
with a report like a rifle-shot. Mrs. 
Fanshawe, turning her hooded head to 
listen, hoped that the snow would at least 
hold up until she reached home. For her 
way presently lay through the forest, and 
the road was not very good. Letty, she 
reflected, would be uneasy if it should begin. 
She had remonstrated in her pretty, half- 
pettish, wholly-petted fashion against her 
riding over to Mrs. Lawson’s at all. But the 
report of her neighbour’s illness—in spite of 
the eight miles lying between their home- 
steads she was still a neighbour, according to 
the reckoning of that sparsely - peopled 
settlement—had left her, she considered, no 
alternative ; no duty was ever knowingly 
shirked by Charlotte Fanshawe. She had 
found the helpless young father and mother 
of helpless young babies in a piteous state of 
fright and bewilderment, had put them and 
things straight with the readiness and capa- 
city that belonged to her, and had promptly 
decided to leave behind her special factotum, 


ANDREWS. 





the stout-armed, flaxen-headed German 
Minna, who, from long drilling, was almost 
as capable as herself. 

But as she turned into the forest road and 
drove into the shadow of the ranks of sombre 
pines she reflected that it was nevertheless 
awkward, since it meant hindrance over the 
preparation of Letty’s wedding-clothes. And 
there was not much time to spare, as the wed- 
ding was to be on New Year’s Day. The wed- 
ding-gown itself was not her concern ; Miss 
Eloise Merritt, the squire’s sister, had graciously 
begged permission to present that, magnani- 
mously overcoming her conviction that her 
nephew should have made a far better 
match than with Letty Fanshawe. But there 
would be a heap of sewing to get through, 
and Letty’s fingers, though willing, were not 
specially skilful and were apt to tire. Alto- 
gether Her thoughts scattered and flew 
like a flock of scared birds ; her involuntary 
drag at the reins brought the horse to a stand. 
At that point a footpath forked from the road, 
leading through a clearing ; from that direc- 
tion thecry had come—a shrill, panting scream 
of terror and horror. It came again, with a 
patter of wildly-running feet ; a figure dashed 
out from between the pine-trunks. At the 
sight of it, with a cry almost as loud, she 
sprang out of the buggy. 

“Letty!” she cried. “Why, Letty!” 

Her daughter was in her arms and holding 
to her, shaking, shuddering, breathless. Her 
coquettish little hood, with its puckered 
lining of pale blue silk, had dropped back ; 
her pretty, rosy face was blank and wild 
with fear; the latent likeness to her 
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mother, rarely perceptible, was visible in it 
for once. People, looking from the sallow 
skin and harsh features of the woman to the 
pink tints and soft roundness which made up 
the dainty beauty of the girl, were wont to 
decide that Letty must be like her English 
father, though whether this was or was not 
so Charlotte Fanshawe had never been known 
to say. She was no taller than her daughter, 
but she seemed to tower above as she clasped 
her. The attitude was oddly significant of 
their mutual relationship—from her babyhood 
a very passion of maternal love, almost fierce 
in its protective tenderness, had environed 
the girl. 

“]—I—was coming——” she gasped. 
“Oh, mother—oh, mother! It—it’s there!” 

“There?” Mrs, Fanshawe followed the 
excited gesture of the little hand—it bore 
young Willard Merritt’s engagement-ring— 
towards the trees. “Why, what’s scared you 
this way, honey?” she questioned, soothingly. 
“ What's in there ? ” 

“The—the man!” gasped Letty. 

“The man? What man?” 

“TI don’t know—I didn’t dare go near to 
look.” She pulled herself away, trying to 
steady her voice, though still clutching her 
mother’s hand. “I got tired of my sewing, 
so I put on my cloak and hood and guessed 
I'd come a piece to meet you, by the foot- 
path through the clearing. I was just on 
the other side of it—in among the trees— 
when I heard a shot. It sort of scared me, 
because it was real quiet in there, but not 
much, because I guessed it was only just 
somebody out with his gun. But I ran, and 
I just saw him—oh, mother, I'll never get it 
out of my head !—I just saw him fall.” 

“Him?” cried Mrs. Fanshawe. 

“ The man,” shuddered the girl. “There 
was another man with a revolver, and he fired 
again—I saw him. And I screamed and ran 
out.” 

“And he saw you, child ?” 

“I don’t know. But I guess he heard me, 
unyway, because he threw down the revolver 
and rushed across and in among the trees. 
Maybe he didn’t see me—I didn’t see him 
look. I didn’t dare go near the other, but 
there was blood on the ground and he was 
quite still—I know he’s dead. I just 
screamed and ran.” 

She began to sob. 

Mrs. Fanshawe, hitching the horse to a 
tree-trunk with steady, deft hands, turned to 
her in a moment. 

“Do you reckon you’d rather stay in the 
buggy, honey, or will you come with me?” 


“With you? There? But he’s dead,” 
cried the girl, shrinking. 

“Maybe he isn’t dead, and, anyhow, I’ve 
got to see whether he is or not. Perhaps 
you had best come with me. You sha’n’t 
need to come too near.” 

Letty nodded dumbly; a sweet, docile 
obedience was natural to her. She only spoke 
once as she followed her mother’s erect, 
confidently-treading figure. ‘ Mother, he— 
the man that did it—may be there !” 

“ Not much fear of that, deary—he’s most 
likely a way off by this time. He heard you, 
if he didn’t see you.” She paused. “You'd 
know him, wouldn’t you, Letty, if you saw 
him again ?” 

“His face? I guess I would. I’d know the 
way he was dressed. He iooked pretty poor.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe nodded. A few minutes 
brought them to the clearing—an irregular 
circle of perhaps an acre, flanked by the 
gaunt black pines. One huge felled trunk 
lay across it like a fallen mast, and close by 
it a dark figure no less still. Letty lagged 
back, shivering and growing whiter; her 
mother advanced and looked down at it. It 
had been her lot to see death in more forms 
than one, and that this man was in. truth 
dead her first glance assured her. Blood had 
flowed copiously from a bullet-wound in the 
throat and reddened the carpet of pine- 
needles with a ghastly patch ; the upturned 
face, grey-bearded, middle-aged, and quite 
undisfigured, was totally strange to her. She 
stooped mechanically and felt the heart, 
growing only a shade paler. Under no cir- 
cumstances could Charlotte Fanshawe have 
been a weak woman, given to excitement, 
hysteria, outcry; the whole conditions and 
experiences of her life, her years of solitary 
self-reliance, had tempered her nerves. 

“You were right ; he’s dead, sure enough, 
honey,” she said, soberly. 

“It was murder!” ejaculated the girl, in a 
tone of horror. “Oh, mother, don’t you 
think it was?” 

“T guess so, deary. Couldn't be anything 
else, seems to me. Maybe they quarrelled 
first; though he’s a real pleasant - looking 
man, poor fellow. Did you say he—the 
other one—threw his shooter down ? Where?” 

The girl pointed, not looking at the dead 
man—indeed, she had not once done so. 
For a few moments Mrs. Fanshawe searched— 
as she expected, fruitlessly. 

“T didn’t much reckon I’d find it,” she 
said, quietly. “It isn’t likely he’d leave it 
around to be picked up, you see, honey. I 
guess he waited till you’d run, and then came 

















back for it.” She glanced at the still figure. 
“And for more than that, most likely,” she 
added. “I miss my guess if we’d find much 
in his pockets. It was robbery, I expect ; 
you say he looked poor. Well, we'll go now, 
dear—we mustn’t touch him—and we’ve got 
.o get the sheriff here. I'll send Abner Frost 
into town right away.” 

Letty did not answer. She almost ran out 
of the clearing, keeping well ahead of her 
mother now, and sprang into the buggy, 
cowering down under the buffalo-robe. Great 
rigorous tremors were shaking her slender 
body from head to foot. When the house 
was reached she hurried straight into the 
sitting-room and crouched down beside the 
stove. Old Abner Frost, called from his 
work in an adjacent barn, received his in- 
structions with phlegmatic nods and tramped 
off to the stable, stolidly obedient, leading 
the horse and buggy. Mrs. Fanshawe 
turned into the sitting-room. 

“Tf it was you or me that was shot I guess 
it wouldn’t upset Abner any,” she said, dryly. 
“Now Ill get you a cup of tea, deary, and 
you'd best take off your cloak and lie down. 
If you can get a nap it won’t do you any hurt ; 
you look all done up.” 

Letty obeyed with her usual sweetness. 
That her mother should wait upon her was a 
thing she was so used to that she accepted 
the loving service without 
any thought of selfishness. 
She was half asleep on the 
lounge, her yellow hair 
streaming over the gaudy 
velvet cushion, by the time 
the tea was brought. Mrs. 
Fanshawe watched _ her 
while she drank it— 
watched her until her 
regular breathing told that 
she slept. Then she tucked 
the blanket round her and 
stole out, shutting the door. 
Crossing the hall-way and 
entering the kitchen, she 
paused by a window, look- 
ing out. The light of the 
short winter afternoon was 
beginning to fade, the grey 
sky looked more leaden 
and more low, the snow 
was nearer. Glancing to- 
wards the forest—this solli- 
tary farmhouse lay almost 
inits shadow — she shivered 
a little, recalling the figure 
which layin the clearing, its 
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ghastly face of death upturned. Involuntarily 
she wondered who the man might be. 
Strangers were rare in the neighbourhood. 

She made ready her own meal and sat 
down to it, eating and drinking with her 
usual practical appetite, and that done went 
out to feed her poultry—generally Minna’s 
task. 

Returning, she heard a stir of move- 
ment in the kitchen, and entering quickly, 
stopped short. A darker shadow turned to 
her from among the shadows ; she found her- 
self face to face with a man. 

To most women the sight would have been 
startling, even terrifying ; to her it was simply 
unexpected and no more. She had given 
shelter and food to too many footsore 
pedlars and hungry tramps to feel alarm 
at the appearance of either. “She guessed 
they wouldn’t hurt her any,” she said, 
with some contempt for the suggestion that 
thus to harbour strangers might be danger- 
ous. Now she did not even recollect that 
but for sleeping Letty she was absolutely 
alone in the house. The man’s rough cloth- 


ing, his aspect of weariness and dishevelment, 
his slow movements, even the very attitude in 
which he had been greedily crouching over 
the fire, were all alike familiar to her—as 
familiar as the apologetic, hoarse mutter with 
which he began to speak. 


She checked it 
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crisply. She disliked to be either entreated 
or thanked. 

“T guess that’s all right,” she said, tersely. 
“ You're welcome to your supper and to stay 
the night over if you want to. There’sa plenty 
of good straw in the barn, and I'll give you 
a couple of rugs—you’ll make out comfort- 
ably enough. You won't be the first that’s 
slept there by a good many. Draw up to 
the fire and get warm—it’s real cold outside 
—we'll have snow directly, I guess. Say, 
you’ve got hurt, haven’t you ?” 

The man had dropped into a chair, pulling 
off his hat. The movement showed that a 
handkerchief was bound round his head, and 
that there were spots of blood upon it. He 
nodded. 

“Yes. I was running and got a fall. Not 
much, I think, but it cut my head and pretty 
well stunned me for a minute. [ll take it 
off, if you don’t mind, ma’am.” 

*“ And welcome,” said Mrs. Fanshawe. 

She turned towards the great open fire- 
place, stirring and arranging its generous 
supply of pine-logs ; the red flames, leaping 
up, illuminated her face and figure with a 
crimson glow. With an ejaculation the man 
started to his feet. She swung round, 
and the tongs she held fell clattering on the 
hearth between them. For perhaps a minute 
they remained so, staring at each other before 
her dry lips fell apart in a gasp. “You!” 

“Yes ; it’s me, right enough!” He gave a 
hoarse sound like a laugh. “I didn’t know 
you, though, any more than youdid me. Twenty 
years, or whatever it is, have altered us both 
more than a little, I take it.” He stopped. 
“It’s deuced queer, our meeting again like 
this.” He stopped again. “I suppose I 
might have been dead forty times over for all 
you knew, Charlotte, eh? I’m sure you 
might have been for all I could tell.” He 
stopped a third time. “ Hang it all—can’t 
you speak? You're not dumb, I suppose? 
You're altered in more ways than one if that’s 
the case!” 

At each of his pauses she had fallen back 
a step ; an automaton might have moved as 
stiffly ; a statue might have shown as fixedly 
blank a face. Her lips parted twice before 
she spoke, slowly, as though the words were 
unfamiliar, her voice a husky whisper, thin 
and dry. 

“* Where—have you—been ?” 

“Where?” He repeated the sound of 
laughter. “Ina goodish few places in twenty 
years. But I’m flourishing, you may be sure 


——you can tell that by looking at me, I should 
He glanced round him. 


think !” “Tt’s a 
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pleasure to a man to find his wife as comfort- 
able as you seem to be, my dear!” He waited ; 
she said nothing. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, letting the blood-stained handkerchief 
fall. ‘Since I’m half-starved, and you don’t 
seem disposed to ask me, I'll take something 
to eat, by your leave.” 

She made a gesture with her hand—all 
she could do. He swung round to the 
table and seated himself, beginning to eat 
voraciously, and she stood staring at him. 
This man, unkempt, road-worn, weather-soiled, 
ravenously devouring his food in wolfish gulps, 
was the husband from whom, with bruised 
body and torn soul, she had escaped twenty 
years ago ; to look at him was like feeling the 
snap of fetters on her wrists, the gall of a 
chain about her throat. He was her hus- 
band, she was his wife, and across the entry, 
behind the shut door, was Letty—Letty ! 

With a sort of fascination of repulsion she 
kept her eyes upon him. No one but her- 
self knew what a rage of misery the sight 
of him recalled. The story of her marriage 
had been commonplace enough—the story 
of an obstinate, passionate girl’s head- 
strong infatuation for a handsome face. 
The tragedy of her life had been com- 
pressed into a few weeks of agony. Then 
he had beaten her. To remember it was 
to burn again with the tempest of fury and 
bewildered humiliation with which she had 
cowered under the blows. That had been 
the end. She had never known clearly what 
she had said or done, but she knew she had 
frightened him. If, presently, when he made 
an end of his meal, he should strike her 
again—there was something locked in the 
drawer there, if he should threaten that! 
With her eyes warily upon him she crossed 
over to the drawer stealthily and took it out, 
slipping it into her bosom. Then she moved 
to the door and shut it—it seemed an added 
barrier to keep Letty away. She was stand- 
ing with her back to it when he looked up 
presently. Something in her face stopped 
him as he rose to his feet; he stood and 
stared at her. She took one step forward. 

“You've got to go,” she said. 

“Have I?” He laughed. “ Do you think 
I’m fool enough to turn out of a place like 
this and leave my wife snug in it on this sort 
of night?” 

“This place is mine — my father left it 
me. I was born in it, I’ve lived and worked 
in it, and I guess I'll die in it. It’s got 
naught to do with you, George Fanshawe, 
and it won't have. I’m no wife of yours, 
and I won’t be. You've got to go!” 
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Her every repetition of the words came 
with an added weight of resolution ; she did 
not raise her voice, but they had the force of 
blows. As, scowling, he made a step towards 
her, she slipped her hand into her breast 
—it was with such a look and gesture that he 
had struck her. But in making it he stopped. 

“What’s that? There’s someone in the 
house. Who is it?” 

She caught him by the arm, hearing, as he 
had done, the click of the parlour latch. In 
a moment Letty would come—would ‘see! 
The door of a great cupboard stood open— 
she thrust him towards it; she was not a 
powerful woman, but, even had he resisted, 
her strength just then would have borne 
him back. As she closed it 
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by the sound of Letty’s feet as she ran lightly 
up the stairs. 

“So,” Fanshawe said, slowly, “I have a 
daughter, it seems ?” 

** Yes.” 

Her teeth opened for the word and closed 
again ; her whole body was braced and tense, 
her face grey. He half laughed. 

“And you didn’t intend giving me the 
pleasure of knowing it, eh?” 

“No.” She started forward suddenly. 
“No,” she burst out, vehemently. “I didn’t 
mean you to know! And she sha’n’t know 
—she sha’n’t. I—lI haven’t told her the 
truth about you--"’ve always made things 
soft to her as well as I could. She thinks you 





upon him, the girl appeared 
on the threshold. The fire- 
light showed her fair hair 
hanging in curly disorder on 
her shoulders, her little face 
all rosy with sleep. She 
stretched her slender arms 
childishly, yawning, and ad- 
vanced. 

“I believe I’ve been 
asleep quite a while,” she 
said. “I feel as if I had. 
Have you had your tea, too, 
mother? Oh, yes, I see you 
have. I guess we won't 
wash the dishes, though ; 
we'll wait till after supper— 
I'll help you then. Why 
don’t you have a light ?— 
it’s ’most dark. I’m going 
to light the parlour lamp and 
fill up the stove—it’s a real 
cold night. Come and sit 
there with me, won’t you? 
I want to get on with my 
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sewing. “*) BELIEVE I'VE BEEN ASLEEP QUITE A WHILE,’ SHE SAID.” 
“Presently, deary. 

There’s something I must do first. You— died before she was born. I’ve told her you 


you'd best go and put your hair up, hadn’t 
you? Somebody may come.” 

“Oh, I forgot!” There was only one 
somebody in Letty’s little world. She laughed 
with soft consciousness, putting up a hand to 
her head. “Yes, I’d best go and prink a 
little, I guess. Don’t be long, mother. I— 
I don’t want to be by myself.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe’s voice had been perfectly 
steady. As the girl went out she crossed to 


the door and shut it after her with a firm 
hand. Then she faced about, and met her 
husband’s eyes as he emerged from his con- 
Cealment. 


The moment’s silence was broken 








were a real good man and a gentleman. She 
was wonderful pleased to think that about 
her father—wonderful pleased always, but 
more than ever since she’s going to be 
married. And the squire, he thinks so, 
too.” 

“The squire?” 

“Squire Merritt. It’s his son Willard she’s 
going to marry—the wedding’s New Year's 
Day. He wasn’t pleased about it—I guess 
he thought Willard ought to do better than 
Letty. I don’t say it isn’t so in a way— 
they’re real gentlefolks, as well as rich. She 
fretted considerabie—she hasn’t ever been 
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strong. It wasn’t easy, but I went to him 
about it. I told him I guessed they wouldn't 
be troubled by me much after they were 
married—I said I knew I wasn’t the kind 
that Willard’s mother was—I didn’t set up 
to be, but that, anyway, Letty’s father was a 
gentleman. I'd have told a worse lie than 
that for her. He’s real pleasant about it 
now—he’s fond of Letty—but he’s proud, 
and Willard’s proud. Maybe, if—oh, I don’t 
ask where you’ve been or what you’ve been 
doing this twenty years—it isn’t anything to 
me. But I can’t have Letty hurt—she’s 
loving and she’s delicate. If things went 
wrong with her and Willard—she’s wonderful 
fond of him! Don’t you see why you’ve got 
to go?” 

For all her vehemence her harshly-level 
voice had never risen ; it broke with a note of 
piteous pathos now—she caught her breath 
in a dry sob. To save her very life she would 
not have made for herself the pleading 
gesture with which she turned to him. The 
passion of her maternal love and fear had 
swept this reticent woman out of herself for 
a moment. The man drew a little away. 

“ Most things can be bought, Charlotte,” 
he said, deliberately. 

“Bought?” Her hands dropped —she 
stared at him. 

“Exactly. You want me to hold my 
tongue—take myself off—disappear—never 
to let the girl or her husband know that I’m 
in the land of the living. Well, I’m agree- 
able, so far. She’s nothing to me—couldn’t 
very well be, recollecting that I didn’t even 
know of her existence ten minutes ago. But 
that sort of thing has its price, my dear!” 

“Price?” Her eyes did not release him. 
“You—you mean you’d take money from 
me to—to——” 

“Why not? You seem very comfortable 
here. I should judge you have plenty to 
spare, or, if not, you can probably get it. 
Make it worth my while, and, as I said, I’m 
agreeable. It would be pretty awkward if I 
turned up on the wedding-day—I advise you 
to think it over. Take your time—lI’m in no 
hurry !” 

With an insolent assumption of indifference 
he threw himself into a chair. His very 
attitude, the swaggering spread of his limbs, 
was abhorrent to her ; she seemed to sicken 
with an absolute physical nausea as she 
looked at him. And again her hand stole up 
to her bosom. A wild thought darted into 
her head, staggering her. If she used what 
lay there—if, with a spasm of desperate 
courage—— Why should not one kill a 


noxious thing? Once, in Letty’s babyhood, 
she had battered to death a snake which she 
had found coiled near the child’s cradle. What 
would be said or thought but that she had 
been threatened—attacked, perhaps, by a 
wandering tramp, and that in self-defence —— 
She flung out her hands as though to thrust 
a tangible something away, and as she did 
so he started to his feet. 

“What’s that?” he cried, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Listen! There’s somebody 
coming !” 

As he swung round he had caught up a 
knife from the table ; the firelight showed it 
clutched in his hand. A sound had broken 
the silence of the gathering twilight—the ring 
of rapid hoofs upon the frost-bound road. 
She ran to the window, peering out. 

“Tt’s Willard,” she said, in a suppressed 
whisper. “He'll come in—Letty will come 
—you’ve got to stay till he’s gone. Go in 
here—quick—quick !” 

She flung open a door—it led down a 
passage into Minna’s bedroom-—and eagerly 
motioned him through. She had feared 
resistance, perhaps a mocking refusal, but he 
dropped the knife, caught up his hat, and 
obeyed. She turned to a shelf and lifted a 
lamp that stood there. As she set it down 
upon the table Letty ran in from the entry. 

“Tt’s Willard, mother. I didn’t really 
expect I’d see him to-night—he guessed he’d 
be busy. Won’t you light the lamp? He'll 
think it’s awful funny if we’re in the dark.” 

Charlotte said nothing ; she knew that she 
could not have commanded her voice to 
steadiness ; her trembling hands clattered the 
glass as she lighted the lamp. The girl did 
not notice in her eager little, excited flutter— 
the coming of her lover absorbed her. She 
ran over to the kitchen door and threw it 
open as the wheels stopped outside. But at 
sight of him she fell back with a cry. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “ Willard, what 
is it? What’s the matter? You—you look 
dreadful.” 

She had reason for her outcry. The young 
man’s handsome, boyish face was white under 
its wholesome tan ; he looked shocked, hor- 
rified ; he was quite young and showed signs 
of emotion easily. Charlotte stared at him 
wide-eyed. Could it be that he—knew? 
Willard slipped his arm round Letty’s waist ; 
although the years between them were not 
many he had followed her mother’s example 
of petting her almost like a child. 

“I’m sorry, sweetheart ; I didn’t mean to 
scare you, though I guessed you’d see— 
and, of course, you must know, any way. I 

















thought I’d best come and tell you myself, 
before——” He broke off. “It happened 
I was with the sheriff when Abner came, Mrs. 
Fanshawe, and to save his time I drove him 
to the clearing. It’s as well I did, on my 
father’s account ; but how I shall break it to 
him !—it’s given me an awful shock. The 
man who’s been shot—murdered—is my 
uncle !” 

Letty gave a 
scream ; her little 
face was a picture 
of white horror. 
“Willard! No, 
no!” she gasped. 

“Ves—it’s so, 
dear; it’s so, Mrs. 


Fanshawe; you 
have never seen 
him, of course. He 


was coming over to 
us from New Hamp- 
ton, I take it, though 
why he should be 
walking,and how 
he came to be 
set upon, Heaven 
knows. The 
sheriff and his 
men are search- 
ing the forest. 
They have got 
Indian Jake, the 
tracker, with them ; 
he was in town, 
luckily. A_ blood- 
hound isn’t keener on the scent, once he 
finds it, so they say. I pray they'll hunt the 
villain down! I—lI could hang him myself! 
My uncle always thought as much of me as 
if I had been his son; you’ve heard me say 
so. And now x 

His voice broke into an irrepressible half- 
sob. Letty pulled herself free ; her eyes and 
cheeks kindled brightly ; she looked taller ; 
all her natural tremors and timidity were lost 
at the sight of his emotion ; in all her life her 
likeness to her mother had never been sostrong. 

“They'll find him, Willard,” she cried, her 
voice shrilly clear and loud. “You don’t 
need to be afraid they won’t find him. And 
when they do there won’t be any doubt, 
because, you know, I saw him shoot. I saw 
his face, and I’d know him anywhere. I 
thought it was awful then. I said to mother 
that I’d never forget it, but I’m glad I did 
now. Yes, I am—I’m real glad!” 

She stamped her foot by way of emphasis. 
Willard nodded, recovering himself. 
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“I hadn’t forgotten that, and, of course, 
you'll have to say what you saw, though I’d 
rather you didn’t, Letty, dear. Never mind 
that now. Mrs. Fanshawe, I drove on first 
to tell you. They’re bringing it—him—here. 
I thought you wouldn’t mind, it being the 
nearest place, and it would give the squire 
and my aunt too much of a shock if he were 





“THE MAN WHO'S BEEN SHOT—MURDERED—IS MY UNCLE!” 


taken home before they hear. I’m going 
on now to break it to them, though how I’m 
going to do it is more than I know.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe muttered something ; her 
mind, reeling under the shock already sus- 
tained, was too stunned as yet to grasp 
clearly anything beyond it. At another time 
her fixed face, her rigid attitude, must have 
attracted their attention; now they passed 
unnoticed. As the young man turned towards 
the door Letty caught his arm, her sudden 
spirit collapsing. 

“Willard, I’m 
sobbed. “I—I must. 

“ Frightened ?” 

“Yes, if they bring it here. If they do 
and I see it again I think I shall die. Oh, I 
just daren’t—I auren’t! Tl come with you 
and stay with Miss Eloise. I must go. 
Mother, mustn’t I go?” 

“Ves—go,” said Mrs. Fanshawe. 

If the appeal had roused her from her 
torpor she caught at the suggestion as she 


coming with you,” -she 
I’m frightened.” 
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might have clutched a rope in a raging sea. 
To get the girl away—ignorant, safe, un- 
knowing! She ran for her cloak and hood 
and hurried them on, fetched a huge fur muff 
and wadded gloves ; in a minute or two the 
wagon rolled out at the gates, Letty’s slim 
figure a mere heap of wraps at her lover’s 
side. - She shut the door and for a moment 
staggered weakly against the table, the 
retreating beat of hoofs upon the iron-hard 
road seeming to swell into a roar in her ears. 
A minute or two went by before she steadied 
herself sufficiently to cross to the second 
door and open it. 

Her cautious call was gruffly answered, 
and Fanshawe came out. 

“Has he gone?” he demanded. 

“Yes, he has gone.” 

“ And for good—he won’t come back ?” 

“No, he won’t come back.” 

“So much the better.” His eyes went 
round the kitchen with a sharp, furtive 
scrutiny. ‘ Where’s the girl?” 

“She has gone with him.” 

“So much the better again. If we are to 
come to an agreement she’s better out of the 
way while we do it. I suppose you sent 
her?” 

“No; she was—frightened.” 

“ Frightened ? ” 

“A while ago. There’s been a man shot 

-murdered—in the forest a piece from this. 
She was coming to meet me and saw it done 
and the man that did it. She’s dreadful timid 
always, and——” 

“She saw it? 
What !—it was she 
who——” 

He caught back 
the words ; he even 
clapped a frantic 
hand upon his 
mouth, but they 
were spoken. With 
dilated eyes and 
ghastly face his wife 
fell back from him. 


“You!” she 
gasped. “MyGod  — 
—you!” 


Her dry whisper 
seemed to ring like 
a shriek. Livid, he 


stood staring at her. ' 
His self- betrayal ' 
had been so unpre- 
meditated, was so 
complete, that he 
realized the futility 
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of denial. He raised his heavy hand with an 
involuntary gesture of menace, and let it fall 
again. “It was the old fool’s own fault,” he 
muttered, sullenly. 

She made no movement and no answer ; 
there was no play of expression in her frozen 
face ; she was like a dead woman upon her 
feet. At some fancied sound beyond the 
window he swung round, listening fearfully, 
and swung back again. 

“Tt was the old fool’s own fault,” he 
repeated, in a louder key. “I fell in 
with him just this side of New Hampton 
and begged of him—I was about beaten 
out, and I hadn’t a cent. He gave me a 
pretty name or two, and swore he’d jail me 
if he saw me anywhere in town. He didn’t 
know I followed him when he struck into 
the forest—it was easy to keep out of sight 
among the trees. I only meant to give him a 
scare when I pulled out the revolver in the 
clearing—I thought he’d unload quick enough 
then—but he struck me on the head. Then 
I fired—twice, to make sure. But the first 
shot killed him, I think.” He stopped. 
“Then the girl screamed. I didn’t see her 
properly—she rushed off in the other direc- 
tion, as far as I could make out. I waited a 
bit, and went back and got the pistol. Then 
I came on here. What’s to be done now?” 

He stopped again. As he made a move- 


ment of advance she caught blindly at a 
chair-back, retreating so that it stood between 
them. 
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“t ONLY MEANT TO GIVE HIM A SCARE WHEN I PULLED OUT THE REVOLY ER.” 
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“I suppose I’m as safe here as anywhere 
—until morning, at any rate. I didn’t see 
a creature—afterwards, and you're alone, as 
luck will have it. Or it may be safer to stay 
till the search is over—I suppose there will 
be one, curse it! As to who he was fs 

“He is Willard’s uncle.” 

“What ?” 

“The man you have murdered is Willard 
Merritt’s uncle. He came here to tell me— 
and Letty. The sheriff and his men are 
searching the forest now.” 

“They are?” With a wild look of terror 
that distorted his face he gripped her shoulder 
and shook her. “You must hide me!” he 
said, hoarsely. “Hide me! Do you hear?” 

“ Hide you ?” 

“Yes. There must be places enough in 
the house, and no one but you knows I am 
here. And who would suspect you? I shall 
be safer than if I were fifty miles away. 
Quick! Where shall I go? Show the way!” 

He made a movement to snatch the 
lamp from the table. As though all her 
faculties were suddenly reawakened she 
thrust him back. 

“No; I can’t hide you—it isn’t any use. 
Indian Jake is with them.” 

“Indian Jake?” 

“ He’s a tracker. He was in town and the 
sheriff took him along—Willard said so. If 





he gets on a trail he’s surer thandogs. He'll 
find yours, and come here.” 
“You can say I’m not here. You can 


swear it.” 

“It won’t be any use. .The sheriff won’t 
believe me. They'll search and find you.” 

“Curse it, I must go, then! What's 
that ?” 

There was nothing. He turned from his 
frightened stare at the window and clutched 
her shoulder again. 

“Listen!” he whispered, fiercely. “ Pull 
yourself together—you must help me. If 
I’m caught it sha’n’t be like a rat in a hole; 
by the Lord I'll have a run for it! They'll 
come here, I suppose, but if I double on my 
tracks I may dodge them. It’s my best 
chance—anyway, I'll risk it. I shall try to 
get back to New Hampton; I can take the 
cars from there. But I must have money.” 

“* Money ?” she echoed, mechanically. 

“Yes. He—the old man—had only a few 
dollars in cash ; I wasn’t fool enough to risk 
taking bills. Have you money here?” 

She made a gesture of assent, unlocked a 
drawer, took out a little bag, and gave it to 
him, shuddering as their hands approached. 
He nodded, slipping it into his pocket, took 
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up his hat and stick, and glanced at the 
window. 

“Look out,” he whispered, hoarsely. 
“See that all’s clear. I thought I heard 
something twice. Open the door; you can 
see better, and you can listen too.” 

She obeyed and threw it open. Doing so 
she uttered a cry, and darting back caught 
him by the arm. 

“It’s too late!” she gasped. 
go!” 

“Can’t go?” With an oath he flung her 
off. “What do you mean?” he demanded, 
savagely. “Is anyone there?” 

“ No.” 

“No? You're mad, woman! What is it?” 

She pointed to the door. He swung round 
towards it, and uttered a sound that was like 
a half-stifled shriek of despair. The air was 
a whirl of softly- falling flakes; the path 
to the gates spread an unbroken, glittering 
sheet of white—the snow had come, and the 
snow had trapped him! He stood with a 
face fixed in a ghastly stare of comprehension 
and horror. Charlotte moved forward a step. 
Her hand was at her bosom. 

“Where is your pistol?” she asked. 

He stared at her. She pointed to the 
open door. 

“You can’t go now. There’s no use in 
doubling back on your tracks—there’s the 
snow to tell whichever way you turn. They'll 
be here directly—the sheriff and his men. I 
can’t hide you ; Indian Jake will know you’re 
here. ‘Where is your pistol ?” 

“T threw it away — afterwards— in the 
forest. Good God !—Charlotte! ” 

He sprang back from her. There was a 
very panic of terror in his livid face, for he 
saw what her withdrawn hand grasped. She 
held it out to him. 

“Take it!” she said, eagerly. ‘Quick! 
It’s loaded, and it’s the only way! Oh, 
man, because you were husband to me once 
—and Heaven knows I’d have died for you 
before you broke my heart !—because of that 
I'd have helped you while there was a 
chance, but there’s no chance now. You 
can’t escape any other way, and you mustn’t 
be taken, for Letty’s sake. They'll find out 
who you are and how it is—everything. It’s 
Willard’s uncle you've killed ; could he ever 
marry her if he knew? And she'll never 
live when she’s been forced to help hang her 
own father. Do it, and they'll never know 
anything—she’ll never know! I'll say you 
happened in here and did it when you 
heard them coming — they'll believe me. 
Quick |” 


* You can’t 
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“ You—want me to shoot myself!” he 
gasped. 

“You must. It’s the only way to save her 
—to save Letty. Take it—they’ll be here! 
What’s that? They are coming!” 

A sudden distant swell of sound had 
broken the frozen silence. She sprang to 
the door and listened. The voices of men 
shouted and called to each other—the sheriff 
and his search,party had reached the edge of 
the forest. Fanshawe heard too; his grey 
face was all 
sweat-bedabbled; 
he fell back 
shuddering from 
her again - ex- 
tended hand. 

“T—I can’t!” 
he muttered, 
hoarsely. “I'd 
sooner be taken 
—I’d_ sooner 
hang. And it 
mayn’t come to 
that—I may get 
off ; the girl must 
swear she doesn’t 
recognise me ; 
you must tell her 
who I am—she'll 
hold her tongue 
fast enough then. 
I—I won't do it 
—I daren’t; I— 
ah, you mur- 
deress! Give it to 
me—lI’ll have it. 
Give it to me!” 

He saw the 
tightening of her 
hand upon the re- 
volver, read the 
desperate resolu- 
tion in her eyes, 
and with a scream 
of rage and fear 
flung himself upon her. One hand gripped 
her wrist; the other, fast upon her throat, 
bore her backwards ; there was a moment’s 
frantic struggle, a flash and a report as the 
revolver dropped between them, and she 
reeled gasping against the table, while he, 
shot through the head, fell heavily to the 
floor at her feet. Her breath came back, 
and with a cry she sank on her knees at his 








“ONE HAND GRIPPED HER WRIST; THE OTHER, FAST UPON HER 
THROAT, BORE HER BACKWARDS.” 
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side. For one frenzied moment it seemed to 
her that the dead could hear. 

“T didn’t do it!” she panted, wildly—“ I 
didn’t do it! Oh, I would have done it—I 
guess I would—for Letty’s sake, but I didn’t 
shoot! It was you—you, man—you did it ; 
you've killed yourself! Oh, it’s the way I 
wanted it—it’s best for you, and she’s safe — 
no one but me will ever see that she’s got a 
look of this face of yours—but I didn’t do it! 
You’ve killed yourself, and I pray there’s 
mercy for you 
where you’re 
gone !” 

She rose to 
her feet. She 
was on a sudden 
absolutely calm. 
Even as she 
mechanically 
straightened her 
dress her 
thoughts were 
busy with the 
story she must 
tell — the story 
which, she felt, 
would be re- 
ceived without 
cavil or com- 
ment. The man 
had _ threatened 
and set upon her; 
the revolver, 
drawn in_ self- 
defence, had 
been fired as he 
struggled with 
her for its pos- 
session. She 
heard her steady 
voice giving the 
details, and knew 
they were cohe- 
rent and convinc- 
ing. She glanced 
about the room. Its air of peace, neatness, 
order, was incongruous—she disarrauged a 
rug upon the floor, wrenched aside the table- 
cover, overturned a chair. Then she stood 
quiet, her eyes upon the open door—the snow- 
flakes were drifting in as softly as feathers. 
She had not moved when presently the gates 
were flung open and the sheriff and his men 
came tramping up the path. 











MY OPERATIC HEROINES. 
ADELINA PATTI 
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[The following extremely interesting reminiscences by the 
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world’s most celebrated cantatrice were 


suggested by a series of photographs taken of Mlle. Adelina Patti (as she was then) by M. Silvy in 
London during her first triumphant season at Covent Garden in the summer of 1861.] 


operatic heroines! I am 

afraid there never was any 

proper and formal introduc- 

tion between Amina, Zerlina, 

Violetta, Rosina, and myself. 

To begin with, it was not with 

me as with other singers who, showing talent 
in girlhood, are sent abroad to study under 
a singing-master, and afterwards laboriously 
become mistress of a rd/e in opera. No; I 
was born and brought up in an atmosphere 
of music. My father and mother were both 
singers, and in the course of our travels we 


frequently met the greatest operatic artistes of 
the day. I never went to school, but was taught 
at home, nor can I say that I truly studied 
a part, so I have no tale to tell the readers 


of THE STRAND MaGazINE of hard work 
and difficulties painfully surmounted. At six 
years of age I was a prima donna of the 
nursery. When I had been put to bed, on 
my return home with my father and mother 
from the opera, I used to make sure that 
they and the rest of the family were asleep, 
and then I would hop out from beneath the 
counterpane and fancy myself a great canta- 
trice, bowing before the plaudits of a huge 
audience. I admit my audience was a little 
apathetic ; but, after all, that is not to be 
wondered at, for they were only a_ row 
of dolls which I had ranged on chairs 
before me. I think my earliest recollection 
is of “Norma,” which was then my 
favourite. Once, in her absence, I decked 
myself out in one of my mother’s stage 
dresses, and sang and danced with all my 
heart. When I had, as I thought, executed 
a most beautiful aria, trill-and all, I cried, 
“Brava, Adelina!” and threw magnificent 
bouquets and wreaths at myself until my 
little bare feet were hidden. When I had 
bowed and kissed my hands until I was 


weary the door suddenly opened, and my 
Vol. xxxii.—83. 


mother and the famous singers Sontag and 
Alboni entered. You may judge if> they 
laughed at my magnificent bouquets, which 
were only made of old newspapers, after all. 
Alboni, having heard me sing, clapped her 
hands, and told my mother I would one day 
become a great singer, and then and there 
offered to undertake the training of my voice. 
But my parents would not agrée to a parting. 

I was only seven years old when I made 
my first appearance in.public. The necessity 
of providing for a numerous family obliged 
my father thus early to turn my talents to 
account. Artistes, you see, were not then paid 
so well as now, and when the crisis came 
I remember begging my father to let me 
appear as Amina in “La Sonnambula.” At 
first he put me aside, saying, “ No, little 
one. What you ask is impossible.” But 
I gave them all no peace until they 
had granted my request. And so it came 
about that little Adelina, the daughter of 
Signor Patti, was duly announced. to sing 
“Una Voce,” and in “La Sonnambula,” at 
Niblo’s Garden Theatre, New York. How 
everybody must have laughed at the-idea of 
a prima donna of seven simmers! I can 
still see myself dressed for the part on the 
fateful evening, gazing into the mirror and 
waiting for the curtain to go up. The house 
was crowded. When the curtain went down 
I can still see a great number of men and 
women clapping and waving their hands and 
crying, “ Brava, brava!” and afterwatds my 
father catching me up in his arms and kissing 
me, and my mother and all the members of 
the company petting me as if I had done 
something wonderful indeed. I wasn’t at all 
nervous or overwhelmed. Child as I was, I 
felt sure that Heaven was with me and was 
blessing me. 

And so it came about that I regarded the 
réle of Amina as my lucky 7é/, and that is 
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As Viotettra in “ Traviata,” 
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why years later I chose it for my first appear 
ance when I had to face audiences in the 
great capitals of Europe. From my seventh 
to my twelfth year I travelled as an Infant 
Prodigy with my father throughout North 
America, to Mexico, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 
The well-known pianist, Gottschalk, took part 
for several years in our concerts. 

In those days I would never consent to 
go on the stage without a doll, which was 
occasionally embarrassing to the managers, 
especially if I happened to notice any children 
of my own age in front! Even at that early 
age I sang the leading operatic airs, conquering 
the most difficult passages, including the pro 
longed “shakes” and staccati, with perfect ease, 
and learning to identify myself with Leonora, 
Ninetta, Adina, Zerlina, Rosina, and Violetta, 
as I had already done in public with Amina. 
Contrary to the endless and _ seemingly 
authoritative assertions made about me at 
this time and later, I may say that I never 
studied with anybody except Signor Ettore 
Barili, my half-brother, who knew the right 
method, and who did everything necessary in 
the way of training my voice and ensuring 
the best style of production. After a time 
my mother wanted to send me to Italy, that 
I might take an engagement there, but my 
voice already began to tremble, and to avoid 
ruining it I passed two years without uttering 
a note. While I was suffering this enforced 
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but necessary silence I used to go often to !) ix Conaene on 
the theatre and meet my operatic heroines “it TRovATORE.” 
there in other forms. 

Once Martha was being sung by the 
celebrated Grisi to the Lionel of Mario. 
I was profoundly impressed by their singing. 
After the opera was over I hurried behind 
the scenes, and, approaching Grisi, in my 
childish admiration offered her a few simple 
flowers. But to my infinite mortification the 
cantatrice, with the deafening applause of 
the audience in her ears, brushed me aside. 
The tears welled up in my eyes, and I 
turned and proffered the poor little blossoms 
listlessly to Mario. He at once took them 
graciously and fastened them to his coat. 
Chen, lifting me in his arms, he kissed my 
cheek and said: “I shall keep these always, 
little one, in memory of you.” 

Years later, on the 13th of July, 1861, I 
myself came to play Martha at Covent 
Garden Theatre, London. Mario was again 
the Lionel, and I shyly asked him if he 
remembered the incident of the flowers. 
“Remember it!” he cried. “I shall never 
forget it. I have the flowers yet.” It was a 
few days after this that the photograph of 
myself as Martha was taken. I still love ) As MARGHERITA 
Mario’s memory because of that incident in ») ae oe WSS, ey 
my childhood long ago. La 
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Lucia di Lammermoor, in which opera I 
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As Zeruina 1x “Don Giovanni.’ 
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made my appearance at the Academy of 
Music, New York, on the 24th of November, 
1859, being then nearly sixteen years of age, 
and which I think should be regarded as 
the real beginning of my career in opera. 
When I read Walter Scott’s novel I loved 
Lucia more than ever, and being, as I need 
hardly tell you, a romantic little girl, I often 
gazed at myself in the mirror and admired 
my bridal array. I have sung Lucia hundreds 
of times. In my first season in London 
Signor Giuglini was the Edgardo. By some 
mischance his spur pierced my dress and 
wounded me, and I suffered great pain ; 
but I resolved the audience should not know, 
and sang on as if nothing had happened. 
When the curtain fell, however, my white 
satin shoe was dripping with poor Lucy’s 
blood. 

As to Violetta—ah, dear Violetta !—you 
may be interested to know that she is my 
favourite, and “Traviata” my favourite opera. 
When Verdi heard.me in the part he sent me 
a little token bearing the words: “To the 
only Violetta,” which, as you can imagine, 
made me very proud. It was as Violetta 
who is, of course, the Marguerite of Dumas’s 
famous drama—that His Majesty King 
Edward (then Prince of Wales) first heard 
me sing. The Prince was then visiting 
America as Lord Renfrew, and _ visited 
Philadelphia, where a gala performance was 
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arranged. Soon afterwards the great Civil As Ninetta iw “La Gazza Lavra.” 
War broke out in America and we went to 
Havana, where I sang. I may _ perhaps 


mention that my brother Carlo was wounded 
in that war, and never recovered from the 
effects of the wound. It was from the Cuban 
capital that we-—my father, my brother-in- 
law, and myself-—sailed for England, where 
we arrived in April, 1861. 

The next month—the 14th of May, to be 
exact—I appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, 
then under Mr. Gye’s management. The opera 
decided upon was again ‘“ La Sonnambula,” 
so I should again be Amina. I need not tell 
you of my success that first night before an 
English audience. With me appeared Signor 
Tiberini as Elvino, who, they said, was old 
enough to be my father, or I young enough 
to be his daughter. You have heard how a 
friend, Georgio Ronconi, cried out from a 
box, “ddesso abbiamo trovato la nostra prima 
donna!” (* Now, indeed, we have found our 
prima donna !”) 

So far, however, from feeling any sense of 
triumph or elation, I returned to our little 
hotel in Norfolk Street in the Strand and 
burst into tears. 

Twice more did I appear as Amina 
before it was decided that I should appear 
as Donna Lucia in Donizetti’s opera. I 
remember in the mad scene I put forth all 
my power, and the house appreciated it. 











As Lucia in “ Lucta pi LAMMERMOOR.” 
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One thing I always tried to do in an Italian 
opera, and that was to de Italian—lItalian in 
accent, in delivery, in execution. In this 
piece Tiberini was the Edgardo. 

As to Zerlina, in “Don Giovanni,” I 
think my proudest memory of Zerlina was 
when I first sang it in Paris, just forty-four 
years ago. At the conclusion of the second 
act the Emperor and Empress summoned 
me to their box. The Empress greeted me 
in Spanish, calling me her countrywoman, and 
then, taking out a splendid bracelet 
of diamonds and emeralds, fastened 
it on my wrist. You may imagine 
if Zerlina was happy! Yet, although 
born in Madrid, I am not Spanish, 
but Italian—Italian to the core. My 
paternal family takes its name from 
the ancient Italian commune of Patti. 

A season or two later at Madrid it 
was as Amina that Queen Isabella of 
Spain sent for me and greeted me 
as her compatriot. And Amina had 
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literally before an audience of crowned heads, 
all the German princes, with one exception, 
being present. Another memory connected 
with Rosina is the riots in Madrid in 
1863, when poor Queen Isabella appeared in 
the box and the house hissed her, and many 
thought the opera would not be allowed to 
proceed. The finishing touches to my 
Marguerite were administered in Paris, when 
I studied the part with M. Gounod himself. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall write my 
autobiography, and then I can re- 
late all the incidents of that wonder- 
ful first summer in London, of the 
people I met, and the kindness that 
was shown me—a kindness that has 
continued down to the present day, 
when I am taking leave of English 
audiences, and which has, indeed, 
been shown to me all the world 
over. I think I may also refer with 
pardonable pride to the splendid 
fees which have been paid to me 








to confess that she was Spanish only 
in regard to the place 
of her birth. 

I forgot to mention 





in England and America, the 


highest of which 
being a guaranteed 


amount of twelve 








that it was as Martha 
that I first introduced 
“The Last Rose of 
Summer”; while it 
was as Rosina in the 
lesson scene of “ The 
Barber of Seville” that 
I sang the “ Home, 
Sweet Home” which 
English-speaking audi 
ences love so dearly. 
It was Rosina who, in 
1863, sang at Frank 
fort, where an Imperial 
Diet was in progress, 


hundred pounds for 
each concert, with a 
half share of the 
receipts after they 
reached two thousand 
four hundred pounds ; 
and, as this was fre 
quently the case during 
the tour in question, 
my fee at the end of 
it was a very pleasant 
one, 

But until that day 
arrives I can only say 
—“* Wait”! 
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UNCLE JAP’S LILY. 





By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


I. 

ASPAR PANEL owned a 
section of rough, hilly land to 
the north-east of our cattle 
ranch in California. Every- 
body called him Uncle Jap. 
He was very tall, very thin, 
with a face burnt a brick-red by exposure to 
sun and wind. Born in Massachusetts, he 
had marched asa youth with Sherman to the 
sea. After the war he married, crossed the 
plains in a “prairie schooner,” and, eventu- 
ally, took up six hundred and forty acres of 
Government land in San Lorenzo County. 
With incredible labour, inspired and sustained 
by his natural acuteness, he wrought a miracle 
upon a singularly arid and sterile soil. I have 
been told that he was the first of the foothill 
settlers to irrigate abundantly, the first to 
plant out an orchard and vineyard ; the first, 
certainly, to create a tiny Paradise out of a 
sage-brush desert. ‘Teamsters hauling wheat 
from the Carisa plains used to stop to shake 
the white alkaline dust from their overalls 
under Uncle Jap’s fig trees. They and the 
cowboys were always made welcome. To 
such guests Uncle Jap would offer figs, water- 
melons, peaches, a square meal at noon, and 
exact nothing in return except appreciation. 
If a man failed to praise Uncle Jap’s fruit, 
or his wife’s sweet pickles, he was not pressed 
to “call again.” The old fellow was in- 
ordinately proud of his colts, his Poland- 
China pigs, his “graded” bull, his fountain 
in the garden. 

“Nice place you have, Mr. 
stranger might say. 

“Yas ; we call it Sunny Bushes. 
nothin’ but sun an’ bushes onst. 
yas ; and it’s paid for.” 

“What a good-looking mare !” 

“Yas ; she’s paid for, too.” 

Everything on the ranch—animal, vege- 
table, and mineral —was “paid for.” To 
understand this story you must grasp the 
fact that Uncle Jap lived with credit and 
not on it. 

His wife, also of New England parentage, 
had a righteous horror of debt bred in her 
bone. Uncle Jap adored her. If he set an 
extravagant value upon his other possessions, 
what price above rubies did he, place upon 
the meek, silent, angular woman who had 
been his partner, companion, and friend for 
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Sun and 
wind had burnt her face also to the exact 


more than a quarter of a century ? 


tint of her husband’s. Her name was Lily. 

“ And, doggone it! she looks like a lily,” 
Uncle Jap would say, in moments of expan- 
sion. “'lall an’ slim, yas ; an’ with a droop 
of her head. I’d ought ter be grateful to 
God fer givin’ me sech a flower out er heaven 

—~an’ Iam, 1am. Look at her now! What 
a mover !” 

Uncle Jap’s Lily, chasing a hen, certainly 
exhibited an activity surprising in one of her 
years. By a hair’s breadth she missed per- 
fection. Uncle Jap had been known to hint, 
nothing more, that he would have liked a 
dozen or so of babies. The hint took con- 
crete form in: “I think a heap o’ young 
things, colts, kittens, puppies-—an’ the like.” 
Then he would sigh. 

We came to California in the eighties, and 
in about ’93, if my memory serve me, Uncle 
Jap discovered bituminous rock in a corner 
of his ranch. He became very excited over 
this find, and used to carry samples of the 
ore in his pocket, which he showed to his 
neighbours. 

“There’s petroleum whar that ore is—sure. 
An’ ef I could strike it, boys, why, why I’d 
jest hang my Lily with di’monds from her 
head to her feet, I would.” 

This, mind you, was before the discovery 
of the now famous oil-fields. Even in those 
early days experts were of opinion that 
petroleum might be found below the 
croppings of bituminous rock by any pioneer 
enterprising enough to bore for it. 

About this time we began to notice that 
Uncle Jap was losing interest in his ranch. 
Cattle strayed through the fence because he 
neglected to mend it, calves escaping were 
caught and branded by unscrupulous neigh- 
bours, a colt was found dead, cast in a deep 
gulch. 

Shortly afterwards we heard that Uncle 
Jap was frequenting saloons, hanging about 
the hotels in the county town ; hunting, of 
course, for a capitalist who would bore for 
oil on shares, seeking the “angel” with the 
dollars who would transport him and _ his 
Lily into the empyrean of millionaires. 
When he confided as much to us, my 
brother Ajax remarked :— 

“Hang it all, Uncle Jap, you’ve got all 
you want.” 
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“That’s so. 1 hev. But Lily —I 
dessay you, bein’ a bachelor, think that my 
Lily kind o’ wallers in washin’ my ole duds, 
an’ cookin’ the beans and bacon when the 
thermometer’s up to a hundred in the shade, 
and doin’ chores around the hog pens an’ 
chicken yards. Wal, she don’t. She pre- 
tends, for my sake ; but bein’ a lady born an’ 
bred her mind’s naterally set on silks an’ 
satins, gems, a pianner—an’ statooary.” 

With that he rode away on his old pinto 
horse, smiling softly and nodding his grizzled 
head. 

Later he travelled to San Francisco, where 
he interviewed presidents of banks and other 
magnates. All and sundry were civil to 
Uncle Jap, but they refused to look for a 
needle ina haystack. Uncle Jap confessed 
later that he was beginning to get “cold 
feet,” as he expressed it, when he happened 
to meet an out-of-elbows individual who 
claimed positively that he could discover 
water, gold, or oil with no tools or instru- 
ments other than a hazel twig. Uncle Jap, 
who forgot to ask why this silver-tongued 
vagabond had failed to discover gold for 
himself, returned in triumph to his ranch, 
bringing with him the wizard, pledged to 
consecrate his gifts to the “ locating” of the 
lake of oil. In return for his services Uncle 
Jap agreed to pay him fifty dollars 
a week, board and lodging included. 
When he told us of the bargain he 
had made his face shone with satis- 


faction and confidence. He 
chuckled as he added, slyly : 
“TI peeked in to some o’ them 


high-toned joolery stores on Mont- 
gomery and Kearney Streets. Yas, 
I did. An’ I priced what they call 
a ti— airy, sort o’ dimond crown. 
They run up into the thousands o’ 
dollars. ‘Think o’ Mis’ Panel in a 
t#i—airy, boys! but shush-h-h-h! 
Not a word to her—eh?” 

We pledged ourselves to secrecy, 
but when Uncle Jap’s back was 
turned Ajax cursed the wizard, as 
the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of 
Rheims cursed the jackdaw. When 
we saw Mrs. Panel she seemed to 
be thinner and more angular, but 
her lips were firmly compressed, as 
if she feared that something better left unsaid 
might leak from them. An old sun-bonnet 


flapped about her red, wrinkled face ; her 
hands, red and wrinkled also, trembled when 
we inquired after the wizard and his works. 

“ He’s located the lake,” she replied. 


Sup 
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pressed wrath boiled over as she added, 
fiercely: “I wish ‘twas a lake o’ fire an’ 
brimstone an’ him a-bilin’ in the middle of 
it.” Then, reading the sympathy in our eyes, 
she continued, quickly: “I ain’t denyin’ that 
Jaspar has a right to do what he pleases with 
what lies out o’ doors. He never interfered 
with me in my kitchen, never! Would you 
gen’lemen fancy a cup custard an’ a glass o’ 
lemonade? No? Wal—I'm glad you called 
in, fer I hev been feelin’ kind o’ lonesome 
lately.” 

What Uncle Jap’s Lily suffered when he 
mortgaged all his cattle to sink a well 
nobody knows but herself, and she never 
told. ‘The wizard indicated a certain spot 
below the croppings of bituminous rock ; a 
big derrick was built ; iron casing was hauled 
over the Coast Range ; the well was bored. 

Then, after boring some two thousand feet, 
operations had to be suspended because 
Uncle Jap’s dollars were exhausted, and his 
patience. The wizard swore stoutly that the 
lake was there —- millions and millions of 
barrels of oil—but he deemed it expedient to 
leave the country in a hurry, because Uncle 
Jap intimated to him in the most convincing 
manner that there was not room in it for 
so colossal a fraud. The wizard might have 


argued the question, but the sight of Uncle 





THE SIGHT OF UNCLE JAP s OULD NAVY SIX-SHOOTER 
SEEMED TO PARALYZE HIS TONGUE.” 
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Jap’s old Navy six-shooter seemed to paralyze 
his tongue. 

After this incident Uncle Jap ranched with 
feverish energy, and Mrs. Fullalove said that 
the old man had gotten over a real bad dose 
of swelled head. 


II. 


Five years later came the oil oom. 

Everybody knows now that it flowed in 
prodigious quantities into the vats of one 
man, whom we shall speak of, with the 
respect which the billionaire inspires, as the 
Autocrat of Petroleum. Let us hasten to 
add that we shall approach Him in the person 
of His agent, who, so far as Uncle Jap was 
concerned, doubtless acted in defiance of 
the will of the greatest church-builder and 
philanthropist in the world. 

In Kern County oil was struck in pints, 
quarts, gallons, buckets, and finally in 
thousands and tens of thousands of barrels. 
It flowed copiously in our cow-county; it 
greased, so to speak, the wheels—and how 
ramshackle some of them were !—of a score 
of enterprises ; it saturated all things and 
persons. 

Now, conceive, if you can, the triumphant, 
I-told-you-so-boys expression of Uncle Jap. 
He swelled again visibly: head first, then 
body and soul. The county kotowed to 
him. Speculators tried to buy his ranch, 
entreated him to name a price. 

“T’ll take half a million dollars, in cold 
cash,” said Uncle Jap. 

The speculators offered him instead cham- 
pagne and fat cigars. Uncle Jap refused 
both, He was not going to be “flim- 
flammed,” no, sir! Not twice in his life, xo, 
Stree Bob! He, by the Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras, proposed to paddle his own canoe 
into and over the lake of oil. If the boys 
wished him to forego the delight of that 
voyage, let em pungle up half a million—or 
get. 

They got. 

Presently, after due consultation with a 
famous mining engineer, Uncle Jap mort- 
gaged his cattle for the second time, and 
sank another well. He discovered oil sand, 
not a lake. Then he mortgaged his land, 
every stick and stone on it, and sunk three 
more wells. It was a case of Bernard Palissy. 
Was Bernard a married man? I forget. If 
so, did he consult his wife before he burnt 
the one and only bed? Did she protest? It 
is a fact that Uncle Jap’s Lily did not 
protest. She looked on, the picture of 
misery, and her mouth was a thin line 
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of silence across her wrinkled, impassive 
countenance. 

When every available cent had been raised 
and sunk, the oil spouted out. Who looked 
at the fountain in the patch of lawn by the 
old fig trees? Possibly Mrs. Panel. Not 
Uncle Jap. He, the most temperate of men, 
became furiously drunk on petroleum. He 
exuded it from every pore. Of course, he 
was acclaimed by the county and the State 
(the Sunday editions published his portrait) 
as the star-spangled epitome of Yankee grit 
and get-there. 

At this point we must present, with apolo- 
gies, the Agent of the Autocrat, “Ae Agent, 
the High-muck-a-muck of the Pacific Slope, 
with a salary of a hundred thousand a year 
and perks! In his youth Nat Croucher 
smelt of onions, and he changed his lodgings 
more often than he changed his linen. Now 
you meet him as Nathaniel Croucher, Esquire, 
who travelled in his private car; who assumed 
the God when the God was elsewhere ; who 
owned a palace on Nob Hill, and some of 
the worst, and therefore the most paying, 
rookeries in Chinatown ; who never refused 
to give a cheque for charitable purposes when 
it was demanded in a_becomingly public 
manner; who, like the Autocrat, had endowed 
Christian churches, and had _ successfully 
eliminated out of his life everything which 
smacked of the Bowery, except his prejudice 
against soap and water. 

Nathaniel Croucher visited our county, 
opened an office, and began to lay his pulpy 
white hands upon everything which directly 
or indirectly might produce petroleum. In 
due season he invited Uncle Jap to dine 
with him at the Paloma Hotel, in San 
Lorenzo. The old man, with the hay-seed 
in his hair and the stains of bitumen upon 
his gnarled hands, ate and drank of the best, 
seeing a glorified vision of his Lily crowned 
with diamonds at last. The vision faded 
somewhat when Nathaniel began to talk 
dollars and cents. Even to Uncle Jap, un- 
versed in such high matters as finance, it 
seemed plain that the Amalgamated Oil 
Company was to have the dollars, and that 
to him, the star-spangled epitome of Yankee 
grit and get-there, were to be apportioned 
the cents. 

“Lemme see,” he said, with the slow, 
puzzled intonation of tae man who does not 
understand. “I own this yere oil——” 

“Subject to a mortgage, Mr. Panel, I 
believe ?” 

“That 
Uncle Jap. 


don’t amount to shucks,” said 
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“Quite so. Forgive me for interrupting 
you. 

“T own this yere oil-field—lake, I call it— 
and, bar the mortgage, it’s bin paid for with 
the sweat of my—soul.” 

He brought out the word with such start- 
ling emphasis that Nathaniel nearly upset 
the glass of fine old Cognac which he was 
raising to his lips. 

“Yas, my soul,” continued Uncle Jap, 
meditatively. “I risked everything I'd got. 
Man ”—he leant across the gaily-decorated 
table, with its crystal, its pink shades, its 
pretty flowers, and compelled his host to 
meet his flaming eyes —“ man, I risked my 
wife’s love an’ respect. And,” he drew a 
deep breath,” “‘ by Heaven, I was justified. I 
got there. If I hadn’t ”—the fire died down 
in his mild blue eyes, and the thin body 
seemed to wither and shrink—“ if I hadn't 
struck it, it would hev killed her, the finest 
lady in the land, an’ me too, It was nip an’ 
tuck with both of us. And now”—his voice 
warmed into life again —“ and now you offer 
me fifty thousand dollars.” 

“T am anxious to treat you right, Mr. 
Panel. Another glass of brandy? No. 
Between ourselves, the market is getting 
weaker every day. Fifty thousand profit, 
perhaps, may seem a small 
sum to you, but I cannot 
offer more. You are at per- 
fect liberty to refuse my 
cheque ; others, perhaps, 
may——” 

Uncle Jap rose up grim 
and gaunt. 

“I’ve ate dinner with 
you,” he murmured, “ so I'll 
say nothing more than 
‘Thank you’ and ‘Good- 
bye.’” 

“Good - bye, Mr. Panel. 

At any time, if you have 
reason to change your mind, 
I shall be plad-to talk busi- 
ness with you.” 

Uncle Jap returned to his 
own hotel to pass a restless 
night. Next day he sought 
a certain rich man who had 
a huge ranch in our county. 

The rich man—let us call him Dives—had 
eaten Uncle Jap’s figs, and taken his advice, 
more than once, about cattle. 

“Who's a-buyin’ oil lakes?” 
Uncle Jap. 

* Nathaniel Croucher.” 

“ Who else?” 


demanded 
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Dives eyed Uncle Jap keenly. Rich men 
don’t tell all they know, otherwise they would 
not be rich. Still, those figs and that water- 
melon on that broiling July afternvon had 
tasted uncommonly good ! 

* Look here, Mr. Panel, I think I can guess 
what has happened. Somebody has tried to 
squeeze you—eh ?” 

“ That’s so.” 

“Um! Youre not the first.” 

“T wa’n’t squeezed.” 

* Not yet ; but—Mr. Panel, I should like 
to do you a service, and I know you to be an 
intelligent man. Do you see this sheet of 
blotting-paper ?” 

The blotting-paper lay immaculate upon 
the desk. Dives took a clean quill, dipped 
it into ink, and held it poised over the white 
pad. Uncle Jap watched him with interest. 

“This,” continued Dives, thoughtfully, 
“represents you and your ranch, Sunny 
Bushes.” He made a small dot upon the 
blotting-paper. “‘ This”—he made a much 
larger dot— “represents me and all I 
have. Now Croucher represents —//is.” 


With a violent motion, quite contrary to 
his usual gentle, courteous manner, Dives 
plunged the quill to the bottom of the ink 
pot, withdrew it quickly, and jerked its con 


“NOW CROYCHER REPRESENTS—I HIs." 


tents upon the blotting-paper. A huge purple 
blot spread and spread till the other small 
blots were incorporated. 
“Drat him!” sputtered Uncle Jap. 
Dives shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. 
“My advice is — take what Croucher 
offers,” 
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“Fifty thousand in the hand for millions 
in them brush hills of mine?” 

“Can you touch them, if Omnipotence 
forbids ?” 

Dives stared moodily at the big purple 
plot ; then picking up the sheet of blotting- 
paper he tore it to pieces with his nervous, 
finely-formed fingers, and dropped it into the 
waste-paper basket. When he looked up, he 
saw that Uncle Jap’s mild blue eyes were 
curiously congested. 

“You might see So-and-So.” Dives named 
a banker. “ I'll write a note of introduction.” 
Then he added, with a faint inflection of 
derision, “I fear it will be of no service to 
you, because few business men care to buy 
trouble even at a bargain.” 

All this and more Ajax and I heard from 
Uncle Jap, after he returned from San 
Lorenzo without selling Sunny Bushes to 
So-and-So. None the less, he brought back 
a pair of small diamond ear-rings. 

“ Lily’s ears ain’t pierced,” he explained ; 
“but she’ll hev a reel splendid time lookin’ 
at ’em, jest as I uster hev with my nightie.” 

“ VYour—nightie ?” 

Uncle Jap chuckled and rubbed together 
his bony hands, cracking the joints. 

“Yas, my nightie. Never tole you boys 
about that, did 1? Wal, about a month 
before Lily an’ me was fixin’ up to git 
merried, she made me a nightie. It was 
a’mos’ too dressy fer a lady to wear, let alone 
a critter like me who'd slep’ in his pants an’ 
day shirt. "Twas of fine linen, pleated, and 
fixed with ribbons—yaller ribbons. I chose 
the colour. Lily was kinder struck on pale 
blue, but I liked yaller best. Lily knew 
what I’d do with that nightie, an’ I done it. 
[ put it away in the tissoo paper ‘twas 
wrapped in, an’ I hey it still. I’ve got more 
solid satisfaction out ef lookin’ at it than I 
ever hev out o’ my bank-book. An’,” he 
concluded, warmly, “ Lily’s goin’ ter feel jest 
that-a-way about these yere sollytaires.” 

What followed immediately afterwards is 
county history. Uncle Jap decided to borrow 
money to develop his bonanza. The Auto- 
crat, with tentacles stretching to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, may—I dare not 
affirm that He did—have issued instructions 
that such money as Jaspar Panel asked for 
was to be paid. Jaspar Panel asked for a 
good deal, and got it. He sunk more wells 
and capped them; he built reservoirs, he 
laid down pipe line. The day of triumph 
dawned when an English company offered to 
take all the oil Uncle Jap could supply, pro- 
vided it were delivered free on board their 
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vessels. Then came the crushing blow that 
the railroad would not transport Mr. Panel’s 
petroleum. If they did—this was not the 
reason given by the shipping agents—the 
Autocrat might be displeased. 

Meantime the banks politely requested 
Jaspar Panel to meet his obligations. 

Hitherto Uncle Jap had been a man of 
simple and primitive beliefs. He had held, 
for instance, that a beneficent Providence 
will uphold Right against Might; he had 
pinned his faith to the flag under which he 
fought and bled when a boy; he had told 
his Lily (who believed him) that American 
citizenship is a greater thing than a Roman’s 
in Rome’s palmiest days—a phrase taken 
whole from the mouth of a Fourth of July 
orator. Last of all, he had believed devoutly 
in his own strong hands and will, the partner- 
ship of mind and muscle which confronts 
seemingly insuperable obstacles confident 
that it can remove them. 

And now, hour by hour, day by day, 
conviction settled upon his soul that in this 
world one only reigned supreme: the Auto- 
crat of Oil, whose high priest was Nathaniel 
Croucher. After heartrending months of 
humiliation, upon the eve of foreclosure by 
the banks, Uncle Jap wrote a forlorn letter 
to Nathaniel, accepting his offer of fifty 
thousand dollars for the lake of oil. Mr. 
Croucher, so a subordinate replied, was not 
buying oil properties! For the moment he 
was interested in other matters. . . . Uncle 
Jap happened to read next day in the local 
paper that Croucher, treading in the foot- 
steps of his Master, was about to present a 
splendid church to the people of Lorenzo. 
Uncle Jap stared at the paper till it turned 
white, till he saw in the middle of it a huge 
purple blot ever-increasing in size. 

That evening he cleaned his old six- 
shooter, which had made the climate of the 
county so particularly pestilential for the 
wizard with the hazel twig. “Pore critter,” 
he muttered, as he wiped the barrel, “he 
was down to his uppers, but this feller-——” 

Mrs. Panel, putting away the supper things, 
heard her husband swearing softly to himself. 
She hesitated a moment; then she came in, 
and seeing the pistol a gasp escaped her. 

“What air you doin’ with that, Jaspar 
Panel ?” 

Uncle Jap coughed. 

“There’s bin a skunk around,” he said. 
“T’ve kind o’ smelled him fer weeks past, 
hain’t you ?” 

“T never knowed you to shoot a skunk 
with anything but a shot gun.” 
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“That’s so. I’d disremembered. Wonder 
if I kin shoot as straight as I used ter ?” 

For answer his wife, usually so undemon- 
strative, bent down, took the pistol from his 
hand, put it back into the drawer, and, 
slightly blushing, kissed the old man’s cheek. 

“Why, Lily, what ails ye ?” 

His surprise at this unwonted caress 
brought a faint smile to her thin lips. 

“ Nothing.” 
“Ve ain't 
notion that 

goin’ ter die?” 

“Nothing ails 
me, Jaspar.” Her 
was strong 
“Tm 

was 


tuk a 
yer 


voice 
and steady. 
strong as I 
twenty year ago, or 
nearly so. 1 kin 
begin life over 
agen, ef I hev to.” 

“Who said you 
hed to?” inquired 
her husband, 
fiercely. “Who said 
you hed to?” he 
repeated. “One o’ 
yer friends ? I'd 
like ter wring her 
neck. Oh, it wa’n’t, 
eh? Wal, you 
take it from me 
that you ain’t 
a-goin’ to begin life 
agen onless it’s in 
a marble hall sech 
as you’ve dreamed 
about ever sence you was short-coated. Let 
me hear no more sech talk. D’ye hear?” 

“T hear,” she answered, meekly, and went 
back to her kitchen. 


“WHY, LILY, 


III. 


NeExtT day she came to us across the cow- 
pasture as we were smoking our pipes after 
the midday meal. We guessed that no light 
matter had brought her afoot, with such 
distress upon her face. 

‘“‘]’m in trouble,” she said, nervously. 

“We are your friends,” said Ajax, gravely. 

“ Jaspar’s gone to town,” she gasped. 

Uncle Jap, since the striking of the oil, 
had been in the habit of going to town so 
often that this statement aroused no surprise. 
We waited for more information. 

“T’m scared plum ter death,” Mrs. Panel 
continued. “I want ter foller him at onst. 
Jaspar’s taken the team. I thought maybe 
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you’d hitch up and drive me in this after- 
noon—zow.” 

The last word left her lips with a violence 
that was positively imperative. 

“Certainly,” said Ajax. He turned to 
leave the room. We neither of us asked a 
question. 
me : 

“Tl bring the buggy round while you 

change.” 

I reflected that it 
was considerate of 
Ajax, knowing as he 
did my _ inordinate 
curiosity, to allow me 
to drive Mrs. Panel 
the twenty odd miles 
between our ranch 
and San Lorenzo. I 
nodded and went into 
my bedroom. 


Upon the threshold he addressed 


For the first ten 
miles Mrs. Panel 
never opened her 
lips. I glanced 
occasionally at her 
impassive face, 
wondering when 
she would speak. 
Somehow I knew 
that she would 
speak, and she did. 
It was like her to 
compress all she 
had left unsaid 
into the first sen- 
tence : 

“ Jaspar’s gone plum crazy with trouble ; 
he took his six-shooter with him.” 

She said no more till we descended from 
the buggy in the livery stable where Jaspar 
was in the habit of putting up his horses. 

“You ain’t seen Mr. Panel, hev you?” 
she asked the ostler. 

“He’s around 
replied. 

With this information we started out to 
look for him. Away from the familiar brush 
hills, confronted by strange faces, confused, 
possibly, by the traffic. my companion 
seemed so nervous and helpless that I dared 
not leave her. Almost unconsciously we 
directed our steps towards the Amalgamated 
Oil Company’s office. 

Here we learned that Croucher was in town, 
and that Uncle Jap had called to see him. 

“Did he see him?” Mrs. Panel’s voice 
quavered, 


somewheres,” the man 
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“No,” the clerk answered, curtly ; then he 
added, “Nobody sees the boss without an 
appointment. We told Mr. Panel to call to- 
morrow. 

We walked on down the street. Suddenly 
Mrs. Panel staggered, and might have fallen 
had I not firmly grasped her arm. 

“T dunno’ what ails me,” she muttered. 

“Did you eat any breakfast this morning ?” 

“T dunno’ as I did,” she admitted, with 
reluctance. 

“ Did you eat any dinner ?” 

“ Mebbee I didn’t.” Her innate truthful- 
ness compelled her to add, with a pathetic 
defiance : “I couldn’t hev swallered a mossel 
to save my life.” 

I took her to a restaurant and prescribed a 
plate of soup and a glass of wine. Then I 
said, with emphasis : 

** Now, look here, Mrs. Panel ; I want you 
to rest while I hunt up Mr. Panel. When I 
find him I’ll bring him to you.” 

** An’ s’pose he won’t come ?” 

“ He will come.” 

“No, he won’t; not till he’s done what 
he’s set his mind to do. Was you aimin’ to 
hunt fer Jaspar up an’ down this town?” 

“Certainly. It’s not as big as you think.” 

“Pears to me it'd be a better plan to keep 
an eye on the other feller.” 

With a woman’s instinct she had hit the 
mark. 

“Perhaps it would,” I admitted. 

“T noticed one or two things,” she con- 
tinued, earnestly. “Near the office is an 
empty lot, with trees and bushes. I'd as lief 
rest there as here, if it’s the same to you. 
Then you kin look around for Jaspar, if ye’ve 
a mind to.” 

“ And if I find him?” 

“Watch him, as I shall watch the other 
feller.” 

“ And then 

“The rest is in the dear Lord’s hands.” 

Together we returned to the office, and, 
passing the door, I could hear the typewriters 
clicking. Mrs. Panel sat down under a 
tree in the empty lot, and for the first time 
since we had met that day spoke in her 
natural tones. 

“Mercy! I came away without feeding 
the chickens,” she said. 

I looked at my watch ; it was nearly six. 
One hour of daylight remained. Croucher, 
I happened to know, was in the habit of 
dining about half-past six. He often returned 
to the office after dinner. Between the Hotel 
Paloma, which lay just outside the town, and 
the office ran a regular service of street cars. 
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Croucher was the last man in the world to 
walk when he could drive. It seemed reason- 
ably certain that Jaspar, failing to see him at 
the office, would try to speak to him at the 
hotel. From my knowledge of Uncle Jap’s 
temperament and character I was certain that 
he would not shoot down his enemy without 
warning. So I walked upto the hotel feeling 
easier in my mind. The clerk, whom I knew 
well, assigned me a room. I saw several 
men in the hall, but not Uncle Jap. 

“Does Mr. Croucher dine about half-past 
six?” I asked. 

The clerk raised his brows. 

“That’s queer,” he said. “You're the 
second man to ask that question within an 
hour. Old man Panel asked the same 
thing.” 

“ And what did you tell him?” 

“ Mr. Croucher don’t dine till seven. 
goes to the church first.” 

If the man had said that Croucher ascended 
to heaven I could not have been more sur- 
prised. Then I remembered what I had 
read in the local papers. I had not seen 
the church yet. I had not wished to see it, 
knowing that every stone in it was paid for 
with the sweat—as Uncle Jap had put it—of 
other men’s souls. 

“ Where is this church ?” 

“You don’t know? ‘Third turning to the 
left after passing the Olive Branch Saloon.” 

“Croucher owns that too, doesn’t he ?” 

The clerk yawned. “I dare say. He 
owns most of the earth around here, and 
most of the people on it.” 

I walked quickly back towards the town, 
wondering what took Croucher to the church. 
No doubt he wanted to see if he were getting 
his money’s worth, to note the day’s work, 
perhaps to give the lie to the published 
statement that he built churches and never 
entered them. Nearly half an hour had 
passed since I left Mrs. Panel. 

When I reached the third turning to the 
left I saw the church, certainly the hand- 
somest in San Lorenzo. It stood in a large 
lot, littered with builders’ materials. ‘The 
workmen had left it at six. The building 
had an indescribably lifeless aspect. An 
hour before men had been busy within and 
without it ; now not a soul was to be seen. I 
had time to walk round it, to note that the 
doors were locked, to note also, quite idly, 
that the window of the vestry was open. | 
could see no signs of Uncle Jap. 

Coming round to the front I saw in the 
distance a portly figure approaching, followed 
by a thin, dust-coloured wraith of a woman, 


He 
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I slipped behind a tree and waited. Croucher 
strolled up, bland and imposing. He stood 
for a moment, staring intently at the outside 
of his church, now completed. Then, taking 
a key from his pocket, he opened the vestry 
door and entered the building, closing the 
door behind him. I went to meet Mrs. 
Panel. 

“Seen Jaspar ?” 

“T hav’n'’t.” 

“What's that feller” 
Croucher as a “feller” 
church ?” 

“It’s his church. 

“Good land o’ 
in thar, anyway ?” 

“ Not praying, I think.” 

*“ Shush-h: h-h.” 

Mrs. Panel touched my arm, thrusting out 
her lean face in an attitude of intense atten- 
tion. I strained my own ears, fairly good 
ones, but heard nothing. 

“ Jaspar’s in there,” said his wife. 
his voice.” 

She trembled with excitement. Obviously, 
Jaspar had concealed himself somewhere in 
the vestry. No time was to be lost. 

Turning the north-east corner of the 
building, where the vestry is situated, I 
crawled under the window, followed by 
Mrs. Panel. The two men were within a 
few feet of us. Uncle Jap’s slightly high- 
pitched tones fell sharply upon the silence. 

“This is a leetle surprise party, ain’t it ?” 
he was saying. 

Croucher answered thickly, 
you doing here, sir? ” 


she always spoke of 
“doin’ in a 


He built it.” 
Peter! What’s he doin’ 


“T hear 


“What are 
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Although I risked dis- 
covery at an inopportune 
moment, I could not resist 
the temptation to raise my 
eyes level with the sill of 
the window. So did 
Uncle Jap’s Lily. We 
both peered in. Uncle 
Jap was facing Croucher ; 
in his hand he held the 
long-barrelled six-shooter ; 
in his eyes were tiny pin- 
point flashes of light such 
as you see in an opal on 
a frosty morning. ‘Terror 
had spread a grim mask 
upon the other; his com- 
plexion was the colour of 
oatmeal, his pendulous lips 
were quivering, his huge 
body seemed of a sudden 
to be deflated. He might 
have been an empty gas-bag, not a man. 

“Tm goin’ to tell ye that,” continued 
Uncle Jap, mildly, “I come here to hev a 
leetle talk with you. Sence I’ve bin in San 
Lorenzo County two men hev tried to ruin 
me: one left the county in a hurry; you're 
the other.” 

“IT give you my word of honour, Mr. 
Panel——” 

“ That’s about all you would give, an’ it 
ain’t wuth takin’.” 

“ Do you mean to kill me?” 

“Ef I hev to, ’twon’t keep me awake 
nights.” 

In my ear I heard his Lily’s attenuated 
whisper, “ Nor me neither, if Jaspar ain’t 
caught.” 

And I had thought that solicitude for 
Jaspar’s soul had sent his Lily hot-foot to 
prevent the crime of—murder! I learnt 
something about women then which I shall 
not forget. 

“You propose to blackmail me, I suppose ?” 

“Ugly word that, but it’s yours, not mine. 
I put it this way. I propose to consecrate 
this yere church with an act o’ justice.” 

“Go on!” 

“This county wa’n’t big enough for the 
other feller an’ me, so he had to go; it ain’t 
big enough to-day for you an’ me, but this 
time I’m a-goin’, whether you stay in it or 
under it.” 

At the word “under” Uncle Jap’s Lily 
nudged me. I looked at her. Her face was 
radiant. Her delight in her husband at such 
a moment, her conviction that he was master 
of the situation, that he had regained by this 
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audacious move all the prestige which in 
her estimation he had lost—these things 
rejuvenated her. 

“It’s a question of dollars, of course ?” 

“That’s it. Before you ask for credit with 
the angel Gabriel you’ve got to squar’ up 
with Jaspar Panel.” 

“With the dear Lord’s help Jaspar as 
found a way,” whispered the joyful voice in 
my ear. 

“ How much ?” demanded Croucher. 
colour was coming back. 

“We've got to figger on that. 
pencil an’ paper an’ sit down.” 

“ This is ridiculous.” 

“Sit down, or-——” 

Nathaniel sat down. The vestry had been 
used by the contractor as an office ; the plain 
deal table was littered with scraps of paper. 
Croucher took out a gold pencil-case. 

“Married man, ain’t ye?” said Uncle Jap, 
with seeming irrelevance. 

“Yes,” ; 

“Ever give your wife a ti—airy ; diamond 
crown, sorter ? ” 

“What the——” 

* Answer-—-guick |” 

“Te” 

“ What did you pay for it ? 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Put that down first.” 

The joy and gladness had entirely melted 
out of Mrs. Panel’s thin voice as she 
whispered dolefully to me :— 

“« Jasper zs crazy, after all.” 

“ No, he isn’t,” I whispered back. 

Jasper continued in a mild voice : “‘ What 
does a way-up outfit o’ lady’s clothes cost— 
sealskin sacque, satins, the best of everything 
outside and in?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ You've got to figger it out—guzck |” 

“Say ten thousand, more or less.” 

“ Put down fifteen ; I’d just as lief it was 
more’n less. Put down a hundred dollars 
for me ; I mean to hev a good suit o’ clothes 
myself. What does that come to ?” 

“Twenty-five thousand one 
dollars. Aren't you wasting time, 
Panel ?” 

“Nit. Of course, if we happened to be 
interrupted it might be awkward for you. If 
somebody should call, ye’ll say, of course, 
that yer very particlerly engaged, eh ?” 

“Yes,” said Nathaniel. “ ‘To oblige me, 
Mr. Panel, take your finger from that trigger.” 

“Ah! I'd oughter hev done that before. 
I'd disremembered ’twas a hair trigger. Now, 
then, put down Sunny Bushes, includin’ the 


His 


Take a 


Quick !” 


hundred 
Mr. 
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oil lake, at yer own figger, fifty thousand. 
Got it? Yas. Now, then, for wear an’ tear 
of two precious souls an’ bodies—put it all 
down !—two precious souls an’ bodies --that’s 
it!—fifty thousand more. Got it? Yas. 
How much now?” 

“One hundred and twenty-five thousand’ 
one hundred dollars.” 

“ Right! What does a marble hall cost ?” 

“ A marble ? 

“You heard what I said plain enough. 
You live in one yerself. What did that leetle 
shebang on Nob Hill cost ye?” 

“ Four hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Jiminy Christmas! Marble halls come 
high—but you’ve a large fam’ly, more’s the 
pity. Me an’ Lily—— _ Say, put down 
seventy-five thousand. Got it? Yas. Now, 
then, about statooary——” 

“Good Lord !” 

“Don’t call on the Lord so loud. I 
reckon He’s nearer than you give Him credit 
fer. Statooary comes high, too, but one 
don’t want overly much of it. A leetle gives 
a tone to a parlour ; put down five thousand. 
Got it? Yas. Furniture an’ fixin’s—-lemme 
see. Wal, when it comes to buyin’ fixin’s, 
Mis’ Panel beats the world. Put down ten 
thousand more. Total, please?” 

“Two hundred and fifteen thousand and 
one hundred dollars.” 

“Make out yer personal note to me an’ 
Mis’ Panel fer that amount; one day after 
date. An’ consideration—Sunny Bushes, oil, 
mortgage, an’ all—but of the stock. 1 
wouldn’t sell any livin’ critter to sech as you. 
There’s pen an’ ink handy.” 

We heard the scratching of pen on paper. 

“Ye look mighty pleased,” said Uncle Jap, 
“an’ it’s not because yer gittin’ a property 
wuth a million for a quarter its value, nor 
because late in the day ye’ve squared an ugly 
account, but because yer thinkin’ that this 
yere note ain’t wuth the paper it’s written on. 
An’ it ain’t-—yit.” 

Again Mrs. Panel nudged me. Her 
beatific expression told me more eloquently 
than words that her Jaspar was the greatest 
man on earth. 

“Notes of hand given by onreliable_ parties 
must be secured,” said Uncle Jap, slowly. 
“This yere is goin’ to be secured by a con- 
fession, dictated by me, written out an’ signed 
by you. When the note is paid I hand 
over the confession—see ? If the note ain’t 
paid prompt, the confession goes to the 
noospapers of this enlightened land. I shall 
git something from them for sech a remark- 
able doccyment. But, first of all, here an’ 
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you can make a small payment on the 
note. Give me that thar di’mond ring, an’ 
the dimond pin. Quick!” 

A moment later these coruscating gems 
were swept into Uncle Jap’s hand. 

“What did they cost ye?” 

“Twenty-seven hundred dollars.” 

“Suffering Moses! Endorse that as paid 
on the back of the note. Got it down? 
Yas.” Uncle Jap folded up the note and 
placed it carefully in a large pocket-book. 
“ Now write out, good an’ plain, what I tell 
ye. Ready? Date an’ address first. That’s 
right. Now——” 

Obviously he was pulling himself together 
for a tremendous literary effort. Mrs. Panel 
had hold of my arm, and was squeezing it 
hard. Uncle Jap began :-— 

“* This ts to certify that I, Nathaniel 
Croucher, the undersigned, have been fooling 
with the wrong end of a mule, viz., Jaspar 
Panel, who's as self-opinionated a critter as 
ever marched with Sherman to the 
What air you doing ?” 


now, 


s¢Qa—— 


“THE MUZZLE OF 


Croucher had laid down his pen. 

“ This 1s farce,” he said, sharply. 

‘We'll hev your criticism after the play is 
over,” retorted Uncle Jap, derisively. “I’m 
talkin’ now. Pick up that thar pen, and 
don’t lay it down agen till I tell ye, or”— 
the muzzle of the Colt almost touched the 
perspiring forehead of the Colossus—“ or else, 
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by Golly, thar’ll be a terr’ble muss to clean 
up in here to-morrer mornin’. ‘That's better. 
Lemme see, whar was 1? ‘Sherman to the 
sea’—yas. Now: ‘J éried to down Jaspar 
Panel, and he’s downed me. I'm a nateral 
born hog, and I eat with all four feet in the 
trough.’ Underline that, it’s good. ‘/’m dig, 
an’ sassy, an’ full 0 meanness, but what sand 
Ive got ain't to be seen with a double-barrelled 
microscope. I'm as false Judas ; 
Ananias wouldn't be seen walkin’ arm 
in arm with me in the place whar Id 
oughter be to-night. I'd steal milk from a 
blind kitten an’ sell it as cream to my own 
mother five minutes after” Underline that 

it’s straight goods. Now, then, for the finish. 
‘I wouldn't offer a fair price fer Sunny 
Bushes, because I aimed ter git tt fer nothing. 
I wouldn't allow others to buy it fer the same 
reason. I used the power that the devil give 
me to prevent a ratlroad, which I own, fur- 
nishin’ cars to J. Panel, so as to git him com- 
pletely under my heel. Also I butlt a church in 


an 


San Lorensy, an’ I write these yere lines in the 
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vestry of it as a sorter penance. TI swear 
solemn that this ts the first time in my lif 
that I ever tole the truth, an’ I'll never do ti 
agen, ef I know myself. 

“Sign that an’ give it ter me,” 
Jap. 

Croucher, purple with rage and humilia- 
tion, signed it, 


, 


said Uncle 





UNCLE JAP’S LILY. 


IV. 
At this psychological moment 
our presence known. 

“Uncle Jap,” said I, “don’t you think that 
document ought to be witnessed ?” 

“ Jee—whillikins !_ Ef it ain’t you. Who's 
that a-peekin’ behind ye?” 

“Tt’s me, Jaspar,” said Mrs. Panel, meekly. 

Uncle Jap unlocked the door of the 
vestry and let us in. Croucher sat huddled 
up in his chair. Uncle Jap prodded him 
with the ancient pistol which he still held 
in his hand. 

“Can’t you offer a lady a chair?” he said, 
testily. 

Croucher offered his chair, upon the 
extreme edge of which Mrs. Panel depre- 
catingly seated herself. Uncle Jap eyed 
her with wrinkled interrogation. 

“What in thunder brought you to San 
Lorenzy ?” 

Mrs. Panel twisted her fingers. 

“T looked in the drawer, an’ I see that 
that”—she indicated the weapon—‘ was 
missin’.” 

“Did ye? Now, Lily Panel, you don’t 
mean to tell me that you thought I was goin’ 
ter murder this feller?” 

Mrs. Panel looked at 


we made 


Nathaniel with an 


expression which I have seen in the eyes of 
foothill mothers whose children run barefoot, 


when they have found a rattlesnake. Then 
she drawled out, “ Wal, I hoped you might, 
but——” 

“Why, Lily, you hoped I might?” 

“Yas; but I feared you’d git murdered 
first. Oh, Jaspar, I didn’t know you was 
sech a man.” She stood up; her eyes were 
shining, her face radiant. “ Fergive me, but 
I reckoned you—was—petered—out.” 

“ Petered out—me ?” 

“Yas; I’m a silly, fulish woman.” 

“No, you ain’t. Petered out—me? Wal” 
—he glanced at Croucher—“ somebody ¢s 
petered out, but it ain’t me. Did ye ever 
see a man scairt worse’n him? I scairt the 
wizard some—yas, I did, but he.could run ; 
this feller can’t crawl, I reckon. An’ this 
yere Colt wa’n’t loaded then, an’ it ain’t 
loaded—now. Look! What an appetite I 
hev! Who says supper? Now, mister ”— 
he addressed Croucher—“ seein’ as the starch 
is outer you, I’ll give ye my arm as fur as the 
Paloma.” 

“Leave me,” gurgled Nathaniel. 

“I’m too good a Christian. In the 
state yer in it'd kill ye stone-dead to meet 
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somebody else ye’ve robbed. It’s too 
risky.” 

“Go, you scoundrel!” Authority was 
returning to his voice; the old arrogance 
gleamed in his eyes. 

“Scoundrel—hay?” Uncle Jap’s voice 
became savage. ‘“ You come along with me 
—quick an’ quiet. This old Colt ain’t 
loaded, but ef I hit you over the head with 
the butt of it ye’ll think it is. Come!” 

In silence the four of us marched up to 
the Paloma and into the big hall, where 
a dozen men were smoking. Uncle Jap 
addressed the clerk in a loud, clear voice. 

“Mr. Croucher,” he said, “has just con- 
cluded a leetle deal with me. He’s bought 
Sunny Bushes an’ the lake of ile for two 
hundred and fifteen thousand and one hun- 
dred dollars. Here is his note. Put it in 
the safe for me till to-morrer.” 

The chatter in the big room had ceased 
long before Uncle Jap had finished. More 
than one man present divined that something 
quite out of the ordinary had taken place. 
Nathaniel moistened his lips with his tongue. 
His chance had come. Had he chosen to 
repudiate the note, had he denounced Uncle 
Jap as obtaining at the pistol point what 
could be obtained in no other way, the law 
of the land would have released him from his 
bond. But Uncle Jap had read him aright— 
he was a coward. 

“Yes,” he said, 
Bushes.” 

“ An’ dirt cheap, too,” said Uncle Jap. 
He spoke to the clerk in his usual mild 
voice: “Can you give Mis’ Panel an’ me 
suitable accommodation ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Panel. 
accommodation, sir?” 

Uncle Jap looked fondly at his wife. I 
doubt if she had ever crossed the threshold 
of the Paloma before. I could see her 
blinking at the marble columns and the 
electric lights just turned on. 

“What sorter accommodation ?” repeated 
Uncle Jap. “Why, anything’d do fer me, 
but Mis’ Panel is mighty particler. We'll 
take the bridal suit, ef it ain’t engaged.” 

' “Certainly ; sitting-room, bedroom, and 
bathroom upon the first floor,” said the clerk, 
striking a bell for the hall porter. 

“Come, Lily,” said Uncle Jap. 

She raised her head, as if she were about 
to protest ; then she smiled contentedly and 
followed her lord and master out of the old 
life into the new. 


“T’ve bought Sunny 


What sort of 





PHIL MAY: 
Illustrated by Some Unpublished Sketches. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


=e] HE average 
man, as 
well as 
many per- 
sons who 
should know better, does the late Mr. Phil 
To him this very 





May a great injustice. 
great artist remains no more than a funny 


draughtsman—a joker, like a score of others 
of his time, and his pictures more or less 
interesting as the jokes printed below them 
chance to amuse the reader. ‘That May was 
a great humorist as well as a great draughts- 
man is, of course, a fact, but it is none the 
less a fact that, just as his humour lay 
inherent in his pictures, wholly 
independent of whatever letter- 
press might be tacked to them, 
so his pictures were important 
works of art wholly indepen- 
dent of their inherent humour. 
Indeed, some of the finest of his 
drawings that I have seen were 
not what the reader of a comic 
paper would call “ humorous” 
at all; that is to say, that fun 
merely was not their intention. 
In some the dominant human 
note was that of pathos ; though 
in all, pathetic or not, there was 
ever to be discerned that subtle 
tone of humour that can never 
be absent from a complete pre- 
sentation of common life in 
terms of art. But humour, 
pathos—all such qualities apart, 


May’s drawing, as 
drawing, is always 
that of a master, his 
line extraordinarily 
expressive, and of a 
distinguished quality that no imitator has 
ever approached. And it has always seemed 
to me that many of his sketches and 
studies, a few of which from among those he 
left are here reproduced, are even more 
interesting than his finished drawings. These 
sketches were done in all sorts of circum- 
stances ; often as memoranda for future use, 
frequently as preliminary studies for drawings 
intended for publication, sometimes as notes 
of curious types seen or remem- 
bered, and at other times merely 
as half-idle exercises—the ex- 
pression of a passing fancy, an 
experiment in the expression of 
form, or even the trial of a new 
pen or pencil. But whatever the 
occasion of these vagrant notes, 
they were always spontaneous 
and direct, and they were not 
executed with an eye to the 
exigencies of block-making and 
printing. For that reason they 
often bring us a more intimate 
view of the artist’s thought and 
methods than do the completed 
pictures more familiar to the 
public. 
As illustrations of the accu- 
racy wherewith the character of 
a face may be expressed by 





PHIL MAY. 


“THE HOWLING CHILD.” 


a few lines and touches placed with the 
perfect judgment of a great draughtsman, 
any of the sketches here reproduced will 
serve ; but a beginning may well be made 
with the sketch of our old friend Dan Leno, 
contemporary and peer of Phil May himself, 
whom he survived by little more than a year. 
Not one who saw the garrulous, restless little 
figure of poor Dan in his get-up as the 
Fireman but will 
see him afresh in 
this little sketch, 
and laugh again. 
The face is admir- 
able in its dozen 
or so_ touches ; 
but you may 
cover the head 
completely and 
still recognise 
Dan Leno in the 
lift of the foot, 
the bend of the 
knee, and the 
astonishingly 
characteristic 
gesture of the 
right arm and 
hand. 

The howling 
child in the sun- 
bonnet—how it 
does howl aloud 
from the very 
paper !—is in the 


ti 


A STUDY OF CONTRASTED TYPES. 


675 


original an extraordinarily bold and vigor- 
ous sketch almost of life size, the paper 
being nearly fourteen inches wide. The 
whole is flung out direct, every touch at the 
first effort, without anything in the shape of 


“THE FRIEND OF THE CLERGY.” 


preliminary mapping or tentative grop- 

ing for a line. A broad-pointed pen 
has been used for the blacker lines, 
G helped by a brush 
vip: of paler ink, and 


EE ie nothing but the 
Uy 


YY 


most rapid and 
certain execution 
could have ac- 
complished — the 
effect. 
To follow with 
a contrast of sub- 
jectsee the sketch 
of the thick-eared 
gentleman—pugi- 
list or cabman or 
what?—who 
smokes his cigar 
over against the 
door - post with 
the happy inscrip- 
tion, “The Friend of the Clergy.” Here is 
a type of the sort Phil May loved ; and it is 
to be observed that they were ever types that 
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he drew rather than individuals. If Phil May 
drew a knife-grinder it was not some indi- 
vidual knife-grinder, who probably would not 
have carried the signs of his trade very 
noticeably about him, but the essence of all 
the knife-grinders he had ever seen, and 
therefore unmistakable. In the present case 
the type is obvious, whatever may be our 
doubts as to the gentleman’s present occupa- 
tion in life. The accidental inscriptions often 
introduced into May’s compositions are com- 
monly of a very apt character, just as is the 
one last referred to. It is one of the artist’s 
small tricks that remind one of Hogarth. 
The chance mention of Hogarth turns 
one’s attention to 
another in the little 
pile of sketches— 
a pen - and - ink 
drawing on an odd 
scrap of paper, 
with no inscrip 
tion beyond the 
signature and the 
date, 96. I took 
the subject at first 
for a county court 
jury, since’ the 
number of heads 
is five, till I re- 
membered that 
clergymen do not 
serve on juries, so 
that the second 
head from the near 
end would be out 
of place. But 
wherever the sub- 
ject may have been 
found—in an audi 
ence at a political 
meeting or a lec 
ture—the row of 
contrasted faces is 
in many ways 
comparable, in its 
soberer mood, to 
Hogarth’s “Laugh- 
ing Audience.” 
Without going be- 
yond the restricted 
range of middle- 
aged or elderly 
middle-class men 
brought together, 
no doubt, by a 
common object, a 
row of subtly-con- 
trasted types, each 
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complete and recognisable, is presented with 
very striking effect. 

The reticence observable in his work was 
a habit of May’s mind, and just as he kept 
needless lines from his work, so he avoided 
needless chatter in his intercourse with 
others. I knew him very well for the last 
ten years of his life, but, although we have 
talked frequently enough on matters of artistic 
interest, I can only remember one occasion 
on which he spoke at any length or in any 
detail of his own work and his view of it. 

The largest sketch in our little collection 

the original is more than eighteen inches 
high—is that of the pretty little girl petting a 
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“IN A GARRISON TOWN,’ 


“ Poor likkle doggie,” runs the 


legend scribbled beneath; “hasn’t got any 


feayers on!” 


This is a strong but a very 


elegant study, brightened with faint washes 
of colour, and it is one of the many evidences 


that Phil May was more than a 
draughtsman of the grotesque 
and comic merely. ‘The draw- 
ing gives us another of the many 
innocent and pleasant faces of 
children that one remembers to 
have met scattered about in 
May’s published drawings. Al- 
together a very simple, though 
charming, composition. 

I have an idea that a finished 
drawing based on the study, 
“In a garrison town,” has been 
printed somewhere, but I am 
not sure of it. All four of the 
figures are admirable, but the 
little clown in the ulster, walk- 
ing beside the “strong man ” 
of the circus, is an especial 
delight, and the heads of the 
confabulating loafers in, the 
background are touched with 
wonderful truth. 


A sheet of Bristol board 


“AN ENTERTAINER.” 


carries sketches from lifeof Johannes 
Wolff, the violinist, of which the 
standing figure is perhaps the most 
striking, offering a fine study in 
pose and gesture of a violoncello 
player. A less serious study of an- 
other musician, an “ entertainer ” at 
the piano, catches him on the very 
turn of his joke, with fingers poised 
ready to strike the chords that 
emphasize it, and lead into the 
instrumental passage that gives the 
audience time toget their laugh over. 

The beautiful pencil drawing of 
a man in a smock frock seated on 
an inn settle is another portrait, not 
of a farm labourer, despite the cos- 
tume and accessories, but of a very 
well-known and very able painter, 
whose name need not be men- 
tioned. For, indeed, the incon- 
gruity of the model and his costume 


JOHANNES WOLFF. 


is one of the best of Phil 
May’s jokes, as any who 
can recognise the portrait 
will testify. It is the pic- 
torial parallel—rather the 
superior, indeed—of the 
Parliamentary whimsey, 
“ Sir, I am not an agricul- 


tural labourer !” to which 
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A FANCY PORTRAIT IN PENCIL. 


complete reference is unnecessary. Joke or 

none, however, makes no difference to the 

drawing, which remains a particularly fine one. 
But perhaps the most interesting of the 

score or so sheets before me is a card of ten 

or eleven inches square, which is covered on 

both sides with pen-and-ink notes of all 

sorts, though chiefly of heads, to the number 

of eighty or thereabout. Each side of this 

card is like a page of the A/angwa of the 

great Japanese, Hokusai. Not two of the 

faces or figures are even remotely alike, and 

all, scratched in just wherever they found 

room — upright, sideways, 

upside down —are alive 

with spirit, motion, and , 

truth. One pensive, bony 

head is barely three-six- at 

teenths of an inch across, 

yet as accurately modelled 

and as humorously ex- 

pressed as any of them. 

There is a ballet-girl two 

inches high, who springs 

across the sheet with more 

than the dash and fire of 

the living subject ; there is 


— 
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the head of a pretty woman singing, with her 
mouth at its widest and her voice at its top. 
most, but a pretty woman still; there is a suave 
ventriloquist, with his three dolls at the crisis 
of their drama: these three subjects are 
reproduced on 
this page. On 
the next page is 
shown a portion 
of the sheet ; 
there are a 


grinning boy, a 


A BALLET-GIRL. 


startled boy, a placid fat man, 
an angry thin man ; there is a 
lady in a fur cape, wherein the 
artist has fantastically worked 
out the big face of a ragged old 
man—uniess the cape and the 
lady’s head above it were fanci- 
ful additions to the old man’s head, which, 
indeed, is more likely ; there are half-a-dozen 
men in fancy dress ; there are old faces, young 
faces, jolly faces, frozen faces — faces of all 
sorts, expressing all emotions ; and a number 


A WOMAN 
SINGING, 


A VENTRILOQUIST WITH HIS DOLLS. 
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it otherwise. But I fear that no avail- 
able process will preserve the wonder- 
ful subtlety and finish of the drawing 
in the face. 
Just before his death May made 
quite a number of costume studies 
—cavaliers, swashbucklers, men-at- 
arms, and the like, mostly from one 
model. These 
drawings were in- 
deed the last of his 
work, and the fact 
gives an interest of 
its own to the ex- 
quisite little study 
of a cavalier’s head, 
next reproduced 
from an odd scrap 
of paper, which was 
one of the last 
scraps Phil May 
used. 
bE A, , ; \ There is a me- 
of the little Ch“ ay) >= te SRS lancholy interest, 
sketches have \\ ie ; AES also, in the wildly 
been photoe <~ ‘\# LY) eo ) funny though ad- 
graphed to im \ ey Dee) mirably-modelled 
embellish this RS pa Ac head of poor 
article. Any 4 Se AMI | Phil himself as, in 
intelligent off a j his daysof health, 
person could amuse himself 
for an hour with that crowded 
card, and if he were a lover 
of fine drawing it would 
interest him for weeks. 
There is another card, 
less crowded and with 
larger figures, on which 
are noted some of the 
humours of an election, 
whereat it would seem 
that many enthusiastic 
partisans celebrated the 
day with fluid assist- 
ance. One _ unsteady 
gentleman in a white 
waistcoat, enlivening his 
progress along the street 
with a public speech and appro- 
priate action, genially proceeds in 
complete disregard of an angry 
elector whom he has capsized in the mud. 
A study of a farmer in gaiters is a very neat and 
precise sketch, carried much farther than most of 
these drawings. Again the type is unmistakable, 
and though the figure stands alone in the midst of 
white paper the rest of the scene is obvious. It is 
an agricultural show, and this connoisseur is well 
pleased with the pig before him. Nobody could read a 





A CAVALIER'S HEAD. 


he professed to 
conjecture’ he 
would appear in 
old age. “ That’s 
me when I’m old ” 
he has inscribed 
above, but, alas! 
the toothless, hair- 
less grotesque was 
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market a year or two ago, and are probably 
still in existence. They were bought in perfect 
good faith by booksellers and other dealers, 


though, indeed, 


to remain a figure of fancy, for Phil 
May’s life-work — and it was a good 
life’s work in quantity as well as in 
quality—was cut short when he was 


barely thirty-nine. There have been 


few indeed who, 
having done half as 
much as he with the 
chances so adverse, 
could leave behind 
the personal reputa- 
tion of Phil May 
namely, that his 
only faults were a 
too ready generosity 
and a too easy good 
nature. 

Perhaps this may 
be a suitable place 
in which to offer the 
warning that a great 
number of forged 
drawings purporting 
to be the work of 
Phil May got on the 


CELEBRATING THE ELECTION, 


“THATS ME WHEN I'M OLD.” 


should not have 
deceived anybody 
with a sense of qua- 
lity. Those which 
came under my no- 
tice were all copies, 


A STUDY OF A 
FARMER. 


mostly of single 
figures taken from 
well-known groups 
in his published 
works, and very 
poor copies too ; 
the only passable 
imitation, in fact, 
being that of the 
signature. 
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Duchess of St. Albans Countess of Tankerville. 








]S beauty in woman really a 
fixed standard, or is it a 
fashion, a caprice in public 
taste, changing from century 
to century, even from decade 
to decade? In spite of the theory of 
the learned German that the lovely 
Cleopatra was only four feet high, had N 
red hair and a snub nose, yet in 
modern times, at least, the beauty of ssl 
— 1907 is onlya modification of the beauty 
Duchess of Richmond of 1807. Beauties may die, but beauty 
still remains. The style of features, like 
the fashion of coiffure, jewellery, or cor- 
sage, may alter. Undoubtedly it does 
alter. Blondes give way to brunettes, 
tall women replace short women, the 
Leech girl yields to the Gibson girl, 
but whosoever traverses our long gallery 
of leading beauties of the nineteenth 
century can have no doubt that English 
beauty is really perennial. 
The reigning beauty of the year! Look- 
ing back over Court and society memoirs 
aaa for the year 1807 one finds that she was — 
Duchess of Rutland then the Duchess of St. Albans. Follow- Countess of Euston. 
ing her Grace two other duchesses, of I 
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Lady Charlone Campbell 
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Muss Barton 
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Miss Selina Meade, 
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1927 
Marchioness 


__of Londondefry 


Richmond and of Rutland, enjoyed 

an almost regal pre-eminence. One 

reads in the fashion journals of the 
day—Le Beau Monde and La Belle 
Assemblee—of the charms of Lady 
Langham, Countess Cowper, and the 
Countess of Euston. In those days, 
indeed, beauty was almost a patrician 
privilege, although now and then, as 
at all times, extreme perfection of 
form and feature raised the most 
lowly-born into high places. 

On the fair Lady Charlotte Camp 
bell, on the Countess of Tankerville, 
and on Lady Catherine Howard many 
encomiums were passed by noted 
connoisseurs in female beauty. In 
1816 Miss Barton was considered the 
handsomest young woman of the day, 
while in the following year Lady 
Augusta Baring was undeniably the 
belle of the season. 

On the beauty of the Hon. Mrs 
Howard, Miss Selina Meade, and 
Mrs. Marjoribanks it is needless to 
dwell at length. No one who sees 
their pictures can fail to fall a victim 
to their charms. The beautiful Lady 
Lyndhurst and the Lady Maria The- 
resa Lewis, the latter a sister of the 
fourth Earl of Clarendon, inspired Sir 
Thomas Lawrence with two of his 
most striking portraits; while in the 
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Countess of Rosebery. 
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Lady Maria 


Theresa Lewis 
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1622 
The Lady of Itkdale. 
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‘ iy 1940 
Lady Wilhelmina Viscountess 
Stanhope. L Folkestone 





year 1825 the stately 
Countess of Rosebery, 
grandmother of the present Earl, shone 
unrivalled in a firmament of stars. 
Few who read of the recent death of 
Lady Barrow will be able to recall to their 
minds the year 1826, when, known as the 





beautiful Miss Croker, she was, without 
exception, acknowledged to be the most 
lovely woman of her day. 

Beauty continued to follow beauty in 
rapid succession, until in 1835 we find 
another Countess Cowper occupying the 
place of honour. Lady Frances Cowper, 
daughter of the fifth Earl, and the 
Viscountess Folkestone were among the 
eight lovely train-bearers at the Corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, while the accom- |} 
plished Mrs. Anderson held at that time [J 
the position of pianist to her late Majesty. | tit 

Mrs. Lister was the acknowledged belle Hon. Letitia Vivian 





of the ’41 season, while the next year = 
Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope, one of Queen 
Victoria’s bridesmaids and the mother of 
the present Lord Rosebery, won all hearts 
by her youthful charm. 

The Hon. Charlotte Augusta Flower, 
a daughter of the fourth Viscount Ash 
brook, was the reigning beauty of the year 
1844, while in the following season Lady 
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the beauty of its womenkind, had 
all London at her feet. Lady 
Ashley, Miss Craven, and Mrs. 
Rose were among the next to cap- 
tivate society, until in 1849 the 
beautiful Mrs. Verschoyle eclipsed 
all others by her exquisite perfec 
tion of form and features. ‘The 
Countess Rossil, with her dark, 
almost Spanish, type of beauty, was 
the next to compel the admiration 
of the connoisseur, while in 1853 
the celebrated Marchioness of 
Ailesbury was undoubtedly the 
most lovely woman of the day. 

In these days, when it is appa 
rently the fashion to belittle and 
decry anything and everything Eng 
lish ; when a section of the Press 
takes delight in opening its columns 
to those who would point the finger 
of scorn at our national heritage of 
comeliness of form and feature, nor 
hesitate to draw invidious compari 
sons between this and other nation 
alities, invariably to the advantage 
of the latter, it is a welcome relief 
to the patriot to gaze upon the 

portraits of the beautiful 
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Mrs. Wheeler. Mrs. Berens. 
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women and lovely damsels who 
flourished but a generation or two 
ago, and to reflect that, so long as 
England maintains the high standard 
of beauty reached by the belles of 
the fifties and sixties, she never need 
fear the :‘valry of other nations in 
this respcct. 

What country, for example, could 
produce fairer women than Lady 
Caroline Capel, than Lady Louisa 
Hamilton, the Countess of Malmes- 
bury, or than Miss Goodlake ? 

Even in the seventies and early 
eighties, when the cult of ugliness 
was at its zenith, the ugliness was not 
of Nature’s making, and English 
women still continued to maintain 
their high reputation for beauty—a 
beauty sadly handicapped, however, 
by the hideous fashions of dress and 
of coiffure which were then in vogue. 

In the year 1868 that great trage- 
dienne, Adelaide Neilson, although 
barely twenty years of age, had 
already established her claim to rank 
with the leading actresses of the last 
century. Her Juliet, according to 
the eminent critic, Joseph Knight, 
was perfect, while her Julia has never 
been surpassed. Although of humble 
birth, the daughter of an obscure 

actress, she nevertheless achieved 
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many brilliant successes in society, 
where her striking beauty and rare 
charm of manner rendered her an ever- 
welcome guest. 

‘Two other actresses, Kate Vaughan 
and Kate Santley, were among the next 
to swell the ranks of beauty, while in 
1874 Mrs. Cornwallis West was un 
deniably the most beautiful woman of 
the season. The graceful Mrs. Bolton, 
who was the belle of 1875, was suc 
ceeded in turn by Lady Lamb and Lady 
Gormanston — two ladies of a very 
similar type of beauty; and they in 
their turn had to yield place to the 
charming young actress, Maude Brans- 
combe, whose histrionic talents must 
still be familiar to the majority of pre 
sent-day playgoers. In 1881 Mrs. Lang 

istees tadie try, the “ Jersey Lily,” and the pam- 
pered pet of society, made her first bow 
to the public from the stage of the 


| Haymarket Theatre. Mention of Miss 
Violet Cameron, who in 1884 was con 

sidered the most beautiful woman of 

the year, must inevitably remind us of 

the palmy days at the old Savoy, where 

this gifted singer appeared in so many 

of Gilbert and Sullivan’s delightful 

jj operas. In 1885 that popular cantatrice, 

ere ! 


Miss Florence St. John, was at the 
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height of her fame; while a year 
later the distinguished actress, Miss 
Mary Rorke, was tasting the sweets 
of a well-deserved popularity. 

There is no need to recapitulate 
the charms of the Duchess of 
= Leinster or the Countess of War- 
Fetes Mary Guts wick ; the fame of their beauty is 

world-wide. In 1891 the pretty 
young actress, Miss Mary Ansell, 
leapt suddenly into public favour, 
and was shortly afterward wooed 
and won by the popular author of 
“The Little Minister.” 

The beautiful Countess of 
Dudley has proved one of the 
most popular Vicereines Ireland 
has ever had. She is, moreover, 
an ideal hostess, and Dublin Castle 

the scene of many a historic es 
Jéete—has never perhaps entertained \Miss Marie Studholme. 
such a brilliant company of guests 
as those whose privilege it is to 
attend the Viceroy’s receptions. 
The Countess of Annesley, who, 
as a débutante, made quite a sen- 
sation, will be familiar to many as 
a most accomplished and popular 

leader of Irish society. 
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The beauty of Miss Marie Studholme 
is well known to the present-day theatre- 
going public. In 1896 Miss Ellaline 
Terriss appeared with signal success in 
“The Runaway Girl” and other popular 
productions. Miss Jessie Bateman is 
not only a stage beauty; she is, in 
addition, an accomplished actress, and 
has scored many successes at the Hay- 
market and other theatres. The Vis 

1900 countess Castlereagh, daughter of the 80s 
Miss Ruth Vincent Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, is still one op eee =~ 


of the most beautiful women in society. r} i \ 
Miss Ruth Vincent succeeded in cap- : \ 
turing all hearts in the world of light 














opera. Both the Duchess of Westmin- 
ster, the charming daughter of Mrs. 
Cornwallis West, and Miss Gwladys 
Wilson are well known as society 
beauties. 

The lamented death of Miss Gaynor 
Rowlands robbed the stage of a true 
type of English beauty. Of Miss 
Gabrielle Ray and those two clever 

i sisters, the Misses Zena and Phyllis 


Duchess of Westminster, Dare, there is little need to speak. 
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Miss Gaynor Rowlands, 
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HE brig L£iizabeth Barstow 
came up the river as though 
in a hurry to taste again the 
joys of the Metropolis. The 
skipper, leaning on the wheel, 
was in the midst of a hot dis- 
the mate, who was placing 





cussion with 
before him the hygienic, economical, and 


moral advantages of total abstinence in 
language of great strength but little variety. 

“ Teetotallers eat more,” said the skipper, 
finally. 

The mate choked, and his eye sought the 
galley. “Eat more?” he spluttered. “ Yes- 
terday the meat was like brick-bats ; to-day it 
tasted like a bit o’ dirty sponge. I’ve lived 
on biscuits this trip ; and the only tater I ate 
I’m going to see a doctor about direckly I 
get ashore. It’s a sin and a shame to spoil 
good food the way ’e does.” 

“The moment I can ship another he 
“He seems busy, 


goes,” said the skipper. 

judging by the noise.” 
“T’m making him clean up everything, 
Vol. xxxii.—87. 





Pr Sacons 


ready for the next,” explained the mate, 
grimly. “And he ’ad the cheek to tell me 
he’s improving— im-proving !” 

“He'll go as soon as I get another,” re- 
peated: the skipper, stooping and peering 
ahead. “I don’t like being poisoned any 
more than you do. He told me he could 
cook when I shipped him; said his sister 
had taught him.” 

The mate grunted and, walking away, 
relieved his mind by putting his head in at 
the galley and bidding the cook hold up each 
separate utensil for his inspection. A hole 
in the frying-pan the cook attributed to 
elbow-grease. 

The river narrowed, and the brig, picking 
her way daintily through the traffic, sought 
her old berth at Buller’s Wharf. It was 
occupied by a deaf sailing-barge, which, 
moved at last by self-interest, not uncon- 
nected with its paint, took up a less desirable 
position and consoled itself with adjectives. 

The men on the wharf had gone for the 
day, and the crew of the Eézabeth Barstow, 
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after making fast, went below to prepare 
themselves for an evening ashore. Standing 
before the largest saucepan-lid in the galley, 
the cook was putting the finishing touches to 
his toilet. 

A light, quick step on the wharf attracted 
the attention of the skipper as he leaned 
against the side smoking. It stopped just 
behind him, and turning round he found 
himself gazing into the soft brown eyes of 
the prettiest girl he had ever seen. 

“Is Mr. }ewell on board, please?” she 
asked, with a smile. 

** Jewell?” repeated the skipper. “ Jewell ? 
Don’t know the name.” 

“He was on board,” said the girl, some- 
what taken aback. “This is the Z/izabeth 
Barstow, isn’t it?” 

“ What’s his Christian name,’ 
skipper, thoughtfully. 

“ Albert,” replied the girl. “ Bert,” she 
added, as the other shook his head. 

“Oh, the cook!” said the skipper. “I 
didn’t know his name was Jewell. Yes, he’s 
in the galley.” 

He stood eyeing her and wondering in a 
dazed fashion what she could see in a small, 
white-faced, slab-sided 

The girl broke in upon his meditations. 
“How does he cook ?” she inquired, smiling. 

He was about to tell her, when he suddenly 
remembered the cook’s statement as to his 
instructor. “He’s getting on,” he said, slowly; 
“he’s getting on. Are you his sister?” 

The girl smiled and nodded. ‘“ Ye—es,” 
she said, slowly. “Will you tell him I am 
waiting for him, please ?” 

The skipper started and drew himself up ; 
then he walked forward and put his head in 
at the galley. 

“ Bert,” he said, in a friendly voice, “ your 
sister wants to see you.” 

“ Who?” inquired Mr. Jewell, in the 
accents of amazement. He put his head out 
at the door and nodded, and then, somewhat 
red in the face with the exercise, drew on 
his jacket and walked towards her. The 
skipper followed. 

“Thank you,” said the girl, with a pleasant 
smile. 

“You're quite welcome,” said the skipper. 

Mr. Jewell stepped ashore and, after a 
moment of indecision, shook hands with his 
visitor. 

“If you’re down this way again,” said the 
skipper, as they turned away, “ perhaps you’d 
like to see the cabin. We're in rather a 


? 


inquired the 





pickle just now, but if you should happen to 
come down for Bert to-morrow night—— 


” 


The girl’s eyes grew mirthful and her lips 
trembled. “Thank you,” she said. 

“Some people like looking over cabins,” 
said the skipper, confusedly. 

He raised his hand to his cap and turned 
away. The mate, who had just come on deck, 
stared after the retreating couple and gave 
vent to a low whistle. 

“* What a fine gal to pick up with Slushy,” 
he remarked. 

“It’s his sister,” said the skipper, some- 
what sharply. 

“ The one that taught him to cook?” said 
the other, hastily. ‘“ Here! I'd like five 
minutes alone with her ; I’d give ’er a piece 
o’ my mind that ’ud do her good. I'd learn 
‘er. I'd tell her wot I thought of her.” 

“ That'll do,” said the skipper ; “ that’ll do. 
He’s not so bad for a beginner ; I’ve known 
worse.” 

“Not so bad?” repeated the mate. “ Not 
so bad? Why”—his voice trembled— 
“ain’t you going to give ‘im the chuck, 
then ?” 

“T shall try him for another voy’ge, 
George,” said the skipper. “It’s hard lines 
on a youngster if he dont havea chance. I 
was never one to be severe. Live and let live, 
that’s my motto. Do as you'd be done by.” 

“You're turning soft-’arted in your old 
age,” grumbled the mate. 

“Old age!” said the other, in a startled 
voice. “Old age! I’m not thirty-seven yet.” 

“You're getting on,” said the mate; 
** besides, you look old.” 

The skipper investigated the charge in the 
cabin looking-glass ten minutes later. He 
twisted his beard in his hand and tried to 
imagine how he would look without it. As 
a compromise he went out and had it cut 
short and trimmed to a point. The glass 
smiled approval on his return; the mate 
smiled too, and, being caught in the act, said 
it made him look like his own grandson. 

It was late when the cook returned, but 
the skipper was on deck, and, stopping him 
for a match, entered into a little conversa- 
tion. Mr. Jewell, surprised at first, soon 
became at his ease, and, the talk drifting in 
some unknown fashion to Miss Jewell, dis- 
cussed her with brotherly frankness. 

“You spent the evening together, I 
spose ?” said the skipper, carelessly. 

Mr. Jewell glanced at him from the corner 


of his eye. “Cooking,” he said, and put 
his hand over his mouth with some 
suddenness. 


By the time they parted the skipper had 
his hand in a friendly fashion on the cook’s 
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“THE MATE SMILED TOO.” 


shoulder, and was displaying an interest in 
his welfare as unusual as it was gratifying. 
So unaccustomed was Mr. Jewell to such 
consideration that he was fain to pause for 
a moment or two to regain control of his 
features before plunging into the lamp-lit 
fo’c’sle. 

The mate made but a poor breakfast next 
morning, but his superior, who saw the hand 
of Miss Jewell in the muddy coffee and the 
cremated bacon, ate his with relish. He was 
looking forward to the evening, the cook 
having assured him that his sister had 
accepted his invitation to inspect the cabin, 
and indeed had talked of little else. The 
boy was set to work house-cleaning, and, 
having gleaned a few particulars, cursed the 
sex with painstaking thoroughness. 

It seemed to the skipper a favourable omen 
that Miss Jewell descended the companion- 
ladder as though to the manner born ; and 
her exclamations of delight at the cabin com- 
pleted his satisfaction. The cook, who had 
followed them below with some trepidation, 
became reassured, and seating himself on a 
locker joined modestly in the conversation. 
“It’s like a doll’s-house,” declared the girl, 
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as she finished by examining 
the space-saving devices in the 
state-room. “ Well, I mustn’t 
take up any more of your time.” 

“T’ve got nothing to do,” 
said the skipper, hastily. “I 
—I was thinking of going for 
a walk ; but it’s lonely walking 
about by yourself.” 

Miss Jewell agreed. She 
lowered her eyes and looked 
under the lashes at the skipper. 

“TI never had a sister,” con- 
tinued the latter, in melan- 
choly accents. 

“T don’t suppose you would 
want to take her out if you 
had,” said the girl. 

The skipper protested. “Bert 
takes you out,” he said. 

“ He isn’t like most brothers,” 
said Miss Jewell, shifting along 
the locker and placing her 
hand affectionately on the 
cook’s shoulder. 

“Tf I had a sister,” con- 
tinued the skipper, in a some- 
what uneven voice, “I should 
take her out. This evening, 
for instance, I should take her 
to a theatre.” 

Miss Jewell turned upon him 
the innocent face of a child. “It would be 
nice to be your sister,” she said, calmly. 

The skipper attempted to speak, but his 
voice failed him. “ Well, pretend you are 
my sister,” he said, at last, “‘and we'll go to 
one.” 

“Pretend?” said Miss Jewell, as she 
turned and eyed the cook. “ Bert wouldn't 
like that,” she said, decidedly. 

““N—no,” said the cook, nervously, avoid- 
ing the skipper’s eye. 

“It wouldn’t be proper,” said Miss Jewell, 
sitting upright and looking very proper 
indeed. 

“TIT meant Bert to come, too,” said the 
skipper ; “ of course,” he added. 

The severity of Miss Jewell’s expression 
relaxed. She stole an amused glance at the 
cook and, reading her instructions in his 
eye, began to temporize. Ten minutes later 
the crew of the Ziizabeth Barstow in various 
attitudes of astonishment beheld their com- 
mander going ashore with his cook. The 
mate so far forgot himself as to whistle, but 
with great presence of mind cuffed the boy’s 
ear as the skipper turned. 

For some little distance the three walked 
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“THE MATE SO FAK FORGOT HIMSELF AS TO W HISTLE, BUT WITH GREAT PRESENCE OF MIND 


CUFFED THE BOY'S EAK. 


along in silence. The skipper was building 
castles in the air, the cook was not quite at 
his ease, and the girl, gazing steadily in front 
of her, appeared slightly embarrassed. 

By the time they reached Aldgate and 
stood waiting for an omnibus Miss Jewell 
found herself assailed by doubts. She remem- 
bered that she did not want to go to a theatre, 
and warmly pressed the two men to go 
together and leave her to go home. The 
skipper remonstrated in vain, but the cook 
came to the rescue, and Miss Jewell, still 
protesting, was pushed on to a "bus and 
propelled upstairs. She took a vacant seat 
in front, and the skipper and Mr. Jewell 
shared one behind. 

The three hours at the theatre passed all 
too soon, although the girl was so interested 
in the performance that she paid but slight 
attention to her companions. During the 
waits she became interested in her surround- 
ings, and several times called the skipper’s 
attention to smart-looking men in the stalls 
and boxes. At one man she stared so per- 
sistently that an opera-glass was at last 
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levelled in return. 
“How rude of 
him,” she said, 
smiling sweetly 
at the skipper. 

She shook her 
head in disap- 
proval, but the 
next moment he 
saw her gazing 
steadily at the 
opera - glasses 
again. 

“If you don’t 
look he’ll soon get 
tired of it,” he 
said, between his 
teeth. 

“Yes, perhaps 
he will,” said Miss 
Jewell, without 
lowering her eyes 
in the least. 

The skipper sat 
in torment until 
the lights were 
lowered and the 
curtain went up 
again. When it 
fell he began to 
discuss the play, 
but Miss Jewell 
returned such 
vague replies that 
it was evident her thoughts were far away. 

“TI wonder who he is?” she whispered, 
gazing meditatingly at the box. 

“A waiter, I should think,” snapped the 
skipper. 

The girl shook her head. “No, he is much 
too distinguished-looking,” she said, seriously. 
“Well, I suppose he’ll know me again.” 

The skipper felt that he wanted to get up 
and smash things ; beginning with the man 
in the box. It was his first love episode for 
nearly ten years, and he had forgotten the 
pains and penalties which attach to the con- 
dition. When the performance was over he 
darted a threatening glance at the box, and, 
keeping close to Miss jewell, looked care- 
fully about him to make sure that they were 
not followed. 

“Tt was ripping,” said the cook, as they 
emerged into the fresh air. 

“ Lovely,” said the girl, in a voice of gentle 
melancholy. “I shall come and see it again, 
perhaps, when you are at sea.” 

“Not alone?” said the skipper, in a 
startled voice. 














“I don’t mind being alone,” said Miss 
Jewell, gently ; I’m used to it.” 

The other’s reply was lost in the rush for 
the ’bus, and for the second time that even- 
ing the skipper had to find fault with the 
seating arrangements. And when a vacancy 
by the side of Miss Jewell did occur, he was 
promptly forestalled by a young man in a 
check suit smoking a large cigar. 

They got off at Aldgate, and the girl 
thanked him for a pleasant evening. <A 
hesitating offer to see her home was at once 
negatived, and the skipper, watching her and 
the cook until they disappeared in the traffic, 
walked slowly and thoughtfully to his ship. 

The brig sailed the next evening at eight 
o'clock, and it was not until six that the cook 
remarked, in the most casual manner, that 
his sister was coming down to see him off. 
She arrived half an hour late, and, so far 
from wanting to see the cabin again, dis- 
covered an inconvenient love of fresh air. 
She came down at last, at the instance of the 
cook, and, once below, her mood changed, 
and she treated the skipper with a soft 
graciousness which raised him to the seventh 
heaven. “You'll be good to Bert, won’t you?” 
she inquired, with a smile at that young man. 

“‘T’ll treat him like my own brother,” said 
the skipper, fervently. “No, better than 
that ; I'll treat him like your brother.” 

The cook sat erect and, the skipper being 
occupied with Miss Jewell, winked solemnly 
at the skylight. 

“I know you will,” said the girl, very 
softly ; “ but I don’t think the men——” 

“The men'll do as I wish,” said the 
skipper, sternly. “I’m the master on this 
ship—she’s half mine, too—and anybody 


who interferes with him interferes with 
me. If there’s anything you don’t like, Bert, 


you tell me.” 

Mr. Jewell, his small, black eyes sparkling, 
promised, and then, muttering something 
about his work, exchanged glances with the 
girl and went up on deck. 

“It is a nice cabin,” said Miss Jewell, 
shifting an inch and a half nearer to the 
skipper. “I suppose poor Bert has to have 
his meals in that stuffy little place at the other 
end of the ship, doesn’t he ?” 

“The fo’c’sle?” said the skipper, struggling 
between love and discipline. ‘“ Yes.” 

The girl sighed, and the mate, who was 
listening at the skylight above, held his breath 
with anxiety. Miss Jewell sighed again and 


in an absent-minded fashion increased the 
distance between herself and companion by 
six inches. 
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“Tt’s usual,” faltered the skipper. 
“Yes, of course,” said the girl, coldly. 
‘‘But if Bert likes to feed here, 


he’s 
welcome,” said the skipper, desperately, “and 


he can sleep aft, too. The mate can say 
what he likes.” 

The mate rose and, walking forward, raised 
his clenched fists to heaven and availed 
himself of the permission to the fullest extent 
of his vocabulary. 

“Do you know what I think you are?” 
inquired Miss Jewell, bending towards him 
with a radiant face. 

“No,” said the other, trembling. “What ?” 

The girl paused. ‘It wouldn’t do to tell 
you,” she said, in a low voice. “It might 
make you vain.” 

“Do you know what I think you are?” 
inquired the skipper in his turn. 

Miss Jewell eyed him composedly, albeit 
the corners of her mouth trembled. ‘“ Yes,” 
she said, unexpectedly. 

Steps sounded above and came heavily 
down the companion-ladder. “ Tide’s a’most 
on the turn,” said the mate, gruffly, from the 
door. 

The skipper hesitated, but the mate stood 
aside for the girl to pass, and he followed her 
up on deck and assisted her to the jetty. 
For hours afterwards he debated with him- 
self whether she really had allowed her hand 
to stay in his a second or two longer than 
necessary, or whether unconscious muscular 
action on his part was responsible for the 
phenomenon. 

He became despondent as they left London 
behind, but the necessity of interfering 
between a goggle-eyed and obtuse mate and 
a pallid but no less obstinate cook helped to 
relieve him. 

“ He says he is going to sleep aft,” choked 
the mate, pointing to the cook’s bedding. 

“‘ Quite right,” said the skipper. “I told 
him to. He’s going to take his meals here, 
too. Anything to say against it?” 

The mate sat down on a locker and fought 
for breath. The cook, still pale, felt his 
small, black moustache and eyed him with 
triumphant malice. “I told ‘im they was 
your orders,” he remarked. 

“And I told him I didn’t believe him,” 
said the mate. “ Nobody would. Whoever 
‘eard of a cook living aft? Why, they’d laugh 
at the idea.” 

He laughed himself, but in a strangely 
mirthless fashion, and, afraid to trust himself, 
went up on deck and brooded savagely apart. 
Nor did he come down to breakfast until the 
skipper and cook had finished. 
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Mr. Jewell bore his new honours badly, 
and the inability to express their dissatis- 
faction by means of violence had a bad effect 
on the tempers of the crew. Sarcasm they 
did try, but at that the cook could more than 
hold his own, and, although the men doubted 
his ability at first, he was able to prove to 
them by actual 
experiment that 
he could cook 
worse than they 
supposed. 

The brig 
reached her desti- 
nation — Creek- 
haven —on the 
fifth day, and Mr. 
Jewell found 
himself an 
honoured guest 
at the skipper’s 
cottage. It was 
a comfortable 
place, but, as 
the cook 
pointed out, 
too large for 
one. He also 
referred, inci- 
dentally, to his 
sister’s love of a 
country life, and, 
finding himself 
on a subject of 
which the other 
never tired, gave 
full reins to a 
somewhat pictur- 
esque imagina- 
tion. 

They were back 
at London within 
the fortnight, and 
the skipper 
learned to his dismay that Miss Jewell was 
absent on a visit. In these circumstances 
he would have clung to the cook, but that 
gentleman, pleading engagements, managed 
to elude him for two nights out of the 
three. 

On the third day Miss Jewell returned to 
London, and, making her way to the wharf, 
was just in time to wave farewells as the brig 
parted from the wharf. 

From the fact that the cook was not visible 
at the moment the skipper took the salutation 
to himself. It cheered him for the time, but 


““SARCASM THEY DID TRY, 


the next day he was so despondent that the 
cook, by this time thoroughly in his con- 





BUT AT THAT THE 
COOK COULD MORE THAN HOLD HIS own.” 
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fidence, offered to write when they got to 
Creekhaven and fix up an evening. 
“And there’s really no need for you to 
come, Bert,” said the skipper, cheering up. 
Mr. Jewel shook his head. “She wouldn’t 
go without me,” he said, gravely. ‘“ You've 
no idea ’ow particular she is. Always was 
from a child.” 
“Well, we might 
/ lose you,” said 
the skipper, re- 
flecting. ‘ How 
would that be ?” 
“We might 
try it,” said the 
cook, without 
enthusiasm. 
To his dis- 
may the skip- 
per, before 
they reached 
London again, 
had_ invented 
at least a score 
of ways by which 
he might enjoy 
Miss Jewell’s 
company without 
the presence of a 
third person, 
some of them so 
ingenious that the 
cook, despite his 
utmost efforts, 
could see no way 
of opposing them. 
The skipper 
put his ideas into 
practice as soon 
as they reached London. Between 
Wapping and Charing Cross he lost 
the cook three times. Miss Jewell 
found him twice, and the third 
time she was so difficult that the 
skipper had to join in the treasure-hunt 
himself. The cook listened unmoved to a 
highly-coloured picture of his carelessness 
from the lips of Miss Jewell, and bestowed a 
sympathetic glance upon the skipper as she 
paused for breath. 
“Tt’s as bad as taking a child out,” said 
the latter, with well-affected indignation. 
“ Worse,” said the girl, tightening her lips. 
With a perseverance worthy of a better 
cause the skipper nudged the cook’s arm and 
tried again. This time he was successful 
beyond his wildest dreams, and, after ten 
minutes’ frantic search, found that he had 
lost them both. He wandered up and down 
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for hours, and it was past eleven when he 
returned to the ship and found the cook 
waiting for him. 

‘““We thought something ’ad happened to 
you,” said the cook. “Kate has been in a 
fine way about it. Five minutes after you 
lost me she found me, and we’ve been hunt- 
ing ’igh and low ever since.” 

Miss Jewell expressed her relief the next 
evening, and, stealing a glance at the face 
of the skipper, experienced a twinge of some- 
thing which she took to be remorse. Ignor- 
ing the cook’s hints as to theatres, she elected 
to go for a long ’bus ride, and, sitting in 
front with the skipper, left Mr. Jewell to keep 
a chaperon’s eye on them from three seats 
behind. 

Conversation was for some time disjointed ; 
then the brightness and crowded state of the 
streets led the skipper to sound his com- 
panion as to her avowed taste for a country 
life. 

“T should love it,” said Miss Jewell, with 
a sigh. “But there’s no chance of it; I’ve 
got my living to earn.” 

“You might— might marry somebody 
living in the country,” said the skipper, in 
trembling tones. 

Miss Jewell shuddered. 
said, scornfully. 

“Most people do,” said the other. 

“Sensible people don’t,” said the girl. 
“You hav’n’t,” she added, with a smile. 

“T’m very thankful I hav’n’t,” retorted the 
skipper, with great meaning. 

“There you are!” said the girl, triumph- 
antly. 

“TI never saw anybody I liked,” said the 
skipper, ‘ be—before.” 

“If ever I did marry,” said Miss Jewell, 
with remarkable composure, “if ever I was 
foolish enough to do such a thing, I think I 
would marry a man a few years younger than 
myself.” 

“ Younger ?” said the dismayed skipper. 

Miss Jewell nodded. “They make the 
best husbands,” she said, gravely. 

The skipper began to argue the point, and 
Mr. Jewell, at that moment taking a seat 
behind, joined in with some heat. A more 
ardent supporter could not have been found, 
although his repetition of the phrase “ May 
and December” revealed a want of tact of 
which the skipper had not thought him 
capable. What had promised to be a red- 
letter day in his existence was spoiled, and 
he went to bed that night with the full 
conviction that he had better abandon a 
project so hopeless. 


“Marry!” she 


? 
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With a fine morning his courage revived, 
but as voyage succeeded voyage he became 
more and more perplexed. The devotion of 
the cook was patent to all men, but Miss 
Jewell was as changeable as a weather-glass. 
The skipper would leave her one night con- 
vinced that he had better forget her as soon 
as possible, and the next her manner would 
be so kind, and her glances so soft, that only 
the presence of the ever-watchful cook pre- 
vented him from proposing on the spot. 

The end came one evening in October. 
The skipper had hurried back from the City, 
laden with stores, Miss Jewel having, after 
many refusals, consented to grace the tea- 
table that afternoon The table, set by the 
boy, groaned beneath the weight of unusual 
luxuries, but the girl had not arrived. The 
cook was also missing, and the only occupant 
of the cabin was the mate, who, sitting at one 
corner, was eating with great relish. 

“ Ain’t you going to get your tea?” he 
inquired. 

“No hurry,” said the skipper, somewhat 
incensed at his haste. “It wouldn’t have 
hurt you to have waited a bit.” 

“ Waited ?” said the other. ‘“ What for?” 

“ For my visitors,” was the reply. 

The mate bit a piece off a crust and stirred 
his tea. “ No use waiting for them,” he said, 
with a grin. “They ain’t coming.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
skipper. 

“T mean,” said the mate, continuing to stir 
his tea with great enjoyment—“ I mean that 
all that kind’artedness of yours was clean 
chucked away on that cook. He’s got a 
berth ashore and he’s gone for good. He left 
you ’is love ; he left it with Bill Hemp.” 

“‘ Berth ashore ?” said the skipper, staring. 

“ Ah!” said the mate, taking a large and 
noisy sip from his cup. “ He’s been fooling 
you all along for what he could get out of 
you. Sleeping aft and feeding aft, nobody to 
speak a word to ‘im, and going out and being 
created by the skipper; Bill said he laughed 
so much when he was telling ’im that the tears 
was running down ’is face like rain. He 
said he’d never been treated so much in his 
life.” 

“ That'll do,” said the skipper, quickly. 

“You ought to hear Bill tell it,” said the 
mate, regretfully. “I can’t do it anything 
like as well as what he can. Made us all 
roar, he did. What amused ’em most was 
you thinking that that gal was cookie’s 
sister.” 

The skipper with a sharp exclamation 
leaned forward, staring at him. 
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“They're going to be married at Christmas,” 
said the mate, choking in his cup. 

The skipper sat upright again, and tried 
manfully to compose his features. Many 
things he had not understood before were 
suddenly made clear, and he remembered 
now the odd way in which the girl had 
regarded him as she bade him good-night 
on the previous evening. The mate eyed 
him with interest, and was about to supply 
him with further details when his attention 
was attracted by footsteps descending the 
companion-ladder. Then he put down his 
cup with great care, and stared in stolid 
amazement at the figure of Miss Jewell in 
the doorway. 

“I’m a bit late,” she said, flushing slightly. 

She crossed over and shook hands with 
the skipper, and, in the most natural fashion 
in the world, took a seat and began to remove 
her gloves. The mate swung round and 
regarded her open-mouthed; the skipper, 
whose ideas were in a whirl, sat regarding her 
in silence. The mate was the first to move ; 
he left the cabin rubbing his shin, and 
casting furious glances at the skipper. 

“You didn’t expect to see me?” said the 
girl, reddening again. 

“No,” was the reply. 

The girl looked at the tablecloth “TI 
came to beg 
your pardon,” 
she said, ina low 
voice. 

“ There’s no- 
thing to beg my 
pardon for,” said 
the skipper, 
clearing his 


throat. “By 
rights I ought 
to beg yours. 
You did quite 


right to make 
fun of me. iI 
can see it now.” 
“When you 
asked me 
whether I was 
Bert’s sister I -~ 
didn’t like to 
say ‘no,’” con- 
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tinued the girl ; “and at first I let you come 
out with me for the fun of the thing, and 
then Bert said it would be good for him, and 
then—then 5 

“Yes,” said the skipper, after a long pause. 

The girl broke a biscuit into small pieces, 
and arranged them on the cloth. “Then I 
didn’t mind your coming so much,” she said, 
in a low voice. 

The skipper caught his breath and tried to 
gaze at the averted face. 

The girl swept the crumbs aside and met 
his gaze squarely. “Not quite so much,” 
she explained. 

“T’ve been a fool,” said the skipper. 
“T’ve been a fool. I’ve made myself a 
laughing-stock all round, but if I could have 
it all over again I would.” 

“That can never be,” said the girl, shaking 
her head. “ Bert wouldn’t come.” 

“No, of course not,” asserted the other. 

The girl bit her lip. The skipper thought 
that he had never seen her eyes so large and 
shining. There was a long silence. 

**Good-bye,” said the girl at last, rising. 

The skipper rose to follow. “Good-bye,” 





he said, slowly ; “and I wish you both every 
happiness.” 

** Happiness ?” echoed the girl, in a sur- 
prised .voice. 


“Why?” 

“When you are mar- 

ried.” 
“T am not going to 
be married,” said the 
girl “I told Bert so 
this afternoon, Good- 
bye.” 
The skipper actually 
let her get nearly 
to the top of the 
ladder before he 
regained his pre- 
sence of mind. 
Then, in obedi- 
ence to a power- 
ful tug at the 
hem of her skirt, 
she came down 
again, and ac- 
companied him 
meekly back to 
the cabin. 








**GoOD-BYE,’ HE SAID, SLOWLY; ‘AND | WISH YOU BOTH EVERY HAPPINESS.’” 
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HERE is still extant a quaint 
old table of the penalties re- 
coverable in France in the 
year 1314 for various personal 
injuries. For a blow with the 
fist the assailant had to pay 
the injured person a halfpenny, but if blood 
was drawn the amount was increased to five- 
pence. Spitting in the face cost the offender 
threepence, which seems a heavy penalty, 
considering that for throttling a man the fine 
imposed was only twopence halfpenny. A 
kick was cheap at fivepence, but to break 
another person’s bones was a serious matter. 
Seven pounds—a small fortune at that date 
—was recoverable by a person who had a 
limb broken by another. 

Things have changed sinee those days. 
For instance, the limit value at present set 
by British law upon a finger is 4,54, which 
was the sum recently awarded in the Shore- 
ditch County Court to a young laundress 
who had lost a finger in an accident caused 
by unguarded machinery. Part of a finger, 
however, costs considerably less than a 
whole one. An Andover man who sued his 
employer for compensation for the loss of the 
top of one finger received the princely award 
of a penny a week. 

Law is proverbially a matter of chance, 
but nowhere do its inequalities show up more 
glaringly than in the widely-varying sums 
granted in compensation for accidents of 
exactly similar nature. 

For example, a workman in the employ of 
the British Electric Company, while using a 
revolving brush, received such injuries that 
one eye had to be removed. The Court 
granted £15¢ compensation. A few months 
later a Northumberland miner was awarded 
only £120 for an exactly similar injury. The 
following December a little Austrian girl was 
attacked by a gamecock, which pecked her 
in the face, causing loss of sight in one eye. 
Her parents sued and recovered over £ 300. 
But even this is not a record price. A Paris 
oxanibus conductor got a thrust from a pas- 
senger’s stick which cost him an eye, and no 
less a sum than £800 was ordered to be 
paid him. Eight hundred is more than a 
British workman would get for losing both 


eyes. An excavator who, while blasting for 
Vol. xxxii.—88. 





a sewer at Leeds, was totally blinded received 
as compensation eleven shillings a week for 
life, an annuity purchasable for much less 
than £800. 

With regard to the value of limbs the 
differences are equally great. A_basket- 
maker was entering a train at Plumstead 
when it started with a jerk, and he was 
thrown on to the metals. The wheels 
crushed his left hand so that it had to be 
amputated, and he recovered damages to the 
extent of £319 10s. from the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway Company. Not long 
afterwards a Handsworth woman experienced 
a precisely similar accident on the cable- 
tram in that town which resulted in the loss 
of her left arm. In her case the compensa- 
tion granted was £ 700—that is, a good deal 
more than double what the basket-maker 
received, although in his case the injury put 
an end to all possibility of his continuing to 
earn a livelihood by his trade. 

In other countries the Courts invariably 
consider a man’s hand worth more than that 
of a woman. A New Jersey jury recently 
awarded to a boy of fifteen a sum of 
5,000 dollars for the loss of his right hand. 
The very next day a case came before them 
of a girl of about the same age who had 
suffered in precisely similar fashion. To her 
they granted 3,000 dollars only. 

British railways are the safest in the world, 
yet their bills for compensation for personal 
injuries run to an average of about £ 300,000 
a year. Compared with the public carriers 
of other countries our companies may con- 
sider themselves fortunate. After the terrible 
disaster at Castelginbileo, in Italy, the total 
claims lodged against the Adriatic Railway 
Company amounted to £960,000. Nor are 
British companies ever so heavily fined as 
are occasionally American. Four years ago 
New York was thrown into a panic by a 
feartul accident in the tunnel through which 
the New York Central enters the city. 
Among the killed was a Mr. William Leys, 
whose widow, bringing suit against the 
company, recovered the enormous sum of 
£20,000. 

Some of the claims. made against railway 
companies are most peculiar. A Birmingham 
clerk was run down by a Midland Railway 
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omnibus and sustained an injury to the head 
which he claimed deprived him entirely of 
the sense of smell. Medical opinion being 
that the part of the brain tissue governing 
the sense of smell had been destroyed, the 


claimant was 
| ; 
. sn | 


J awarded # 200 
DAMAGES FOR LOSS OF SMELL. 





damages. This 
is a good deal 
more than he 
would have got 
in France. A 
young woman 
who lost her 
sense of smell through the upsetting of 
a cab won her case, but the verdict was 
only £62. Another somewhat similar case 
was tried about a year ago at Liverpool. 
Through an accident to the Liverpool and 
Southport express a Southport tobacco- 
broker three senses—those of touch, 
taste, and smell. He received the sum of 
£1,850 in satisfaction of his claim. 

As curious a claim as ever was made against 
a company was brought at Vienna by a Mme. 
Kowartz. The plaintiff, it seems, was travel- 
ling in the Austrian Alps when the train 
suddenly entered the tunnel. The carriage 
was unlighted, and the lady declared that the 
sudden darkness caused a shock to her nerves 
from which she had not and could never 
recover. In vain the company’s counsel 
pleaded that there was no legal obligation to 
light their carriages unless the tunnel was over 
two thousand four hundred yards long, and 
that the tunnel in question was only a quarter 
of that length. The jury gave judgment for 
the plaintiff, and ordered the company to 
pay her £400 in cash and a small annual 
pension for life. 

In deciding the amount of compensation 
payable to any individual, the eventual result 
of the injuries received must, of course, be 
taken into consideration. Still, it must be 
admitted that the jury which tried the claim 
of Mlle. Sarkisowa against the  Trans- 
Caucasian Railway Company did not err 
upon the side of stinginess. The lady is an 
opera singer, and was travelling upon the 
line in question when the train ran off the 
rails. One result was that she had five front 
teeth knocked out. She claimed that the 
loss of these teeth prevented her from singing, 
and that she should, therefore, receive heavy 
damages. Evidently the Court took her view 
of the matter, for she was awarded the enor- 
mous sum of £10,000. A good deal more 
than enough to pay her dentist’s bill ! 

Speaking of singers calls to mind a most 
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amusing case of claim and counter-claim. 
Frau Senger Bettaque, an operatic star, was 
motoring near Munich, in Bavaria, when, 
turning a corner suddenly, a wild boar dashed 
out just in front of the car. It was too late 
to stop. The car hit poor piggy, killing him 
on the spot, and then swung across the road 
and collided with a telegraph-post, which 
was smashed. The singer herself was thrown 
out and somewhat injured. She was not out 
of bed before the telegraph authorities sent a 
bill for fifteen shillings for the broken tele- 
graph-post, and on top of this came a claim 
from the Superintendent of Forests for 


**A WILD BOAR DASHED OUT JUST IN FRONT OF THE CAR.” 


#2 10s. for the boar. In return, Frau 
Senger Bettaque counter-claimed against the 
Forest Department for her own injuries and 
also for repairs to the car, on the ground that 
a wild boar had no business on the public 
highway. What was the end of it all the 
writer has not been able to ascertain, for the 
matter was settled out of court. 

Mario, a singer great in every sense of the 
word, once fell through the floor of an ancient 
growler and was rescued with much difficulty. 
An exactly similar accident was not long 
ago the cause of a suit for damages before 
Mr. Justice Ridley. Three elderly gentlemen 


“* MARIO ONCE FELL THROUGH THE FLOOR OF AN ANCIENT 
GROWLER. 


were driving along the Harrow Road in a 


four-wheeler, when the seat on which one 
was sitting collapsed, and so did the bottom 
of the cab. The unfortunate man plunged 
into the roadway and broke a leg. The cab- 
man suggested that the accident was caused 
by his passengers dancing in the cab—surely 
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a difficult feat in such narrow confines—but 
the plea failed, and the injured man received 
£,200 compensation. 

Fantastic is the only word for some of the 

claims which come before the Courts. Only 
a few months ago the children of a journey- 
man carpenter named Hedland sued three 
Chicago publicans for having ruined their 
father by supplying him with drink. Evidence 
proved that until five years ago Hedland had 
been a sober, industrious workman, earning 
five dollars a day. Then he began to drink, 
with the result that he lost his work, spent all 
his savings, his home was broken up, and his 
five children left starving. Through their 
guardian the children sued the proprietors 
of the three saloons which Hedland had 
chiefly frequented. Naturally the publicans 
fought fiercely, claiming that they could not 
be held responsible for the man’s downfall. 
But Judge Tuthill, of the Quarter Sessions 
Court, thought differently. 
Incredible as it may 
appear, he decided that 
they were liable, and his 
award was £ 3,500. 

It is a pity that this 
carpenter had not a 


strong-minded relative of 
the type of a certain Mrs. 


Laura Hosier, of Ander- 
son, Indiana. This lady, 
finding that her brother, 
by name George Overshiner, had given way 
to drink, procured a preparation warranted to 
cure the taker of the taste for alcohol, and 
mixed it with her brother’s food. Apparently 
it worked toacharm. But will it be believed, 
the ungrateful man sued his sister for 
5,000 dollars damages for lost thirst ! 

Some little time ago the well-known 
French artist, M. Géréme, sold to a firm of 
art dealers a canvas representing a scene in 
the gardens at Versailles, where Louis XIV. 
is accompanying Mme. de Maintenon in her 
sedan-chair. The chief beauty of the picture 
was a peculiar effect of light. The last rays 
of the setting sun glinted upon the palace 
walls, while a full moon rising in the east 
threw its pale light upon the waters of a 
fountain. The art dealers disposed of the 
picture to a private individual, who hung it 
in his gallery. M. Géréme happened to see 
the picture again shortly afterwards. Imagine 
his disgust to find that the sky had been 
repainted, and that the moon and its re- 
flections had disappeared altogether. His 
signature, however, still remained. He 
promptly sued the dealers and the owner for 


WAS HE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SAFETY OF HIs 
PARTNER ? 
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10,00ofr. damages, and no one can assert 
that his claim was altogether unjustifiable. 

Can a dancing man be legally declared 
responsible for the safety of his partner 
during a dance? That was a question 
thrashed out not long ago in a Vienna 
Court. A young lady asked heavy compen- 
sation from a young man with whom she had 
danced at’ a masked ball, and who, she 
asserted, had caused her by his clumsiness 
to fall so heavily that she sustained severe 
internal injury. The defendant retorted that 
she was a poor dancer and most difficult to 
steer in a crowded room. ‘The upshot was 
that the judge decided that a man could not 
be held responsible for the safety of his 
partner, and dismissed the case. 

To find at a crowded seaside resort that 
one’s hair has suddenly assumed a bright 
green colour may be amusing to the spec- 
tators, but is hardly pleasant to the sufferer 

himself. Mr. Harsent T. 

Copeson, an American, 

was the plaintiff in this 

case. Though but a 

young man, his hair had 

become quite white. Just 

before starting for his 

annual holiday, a_hair- 

dresser in his native town, 

~ Haggerstown, persuaded 

him to try a certain hair 

tonic guaranteed to re 

store it to its original colour. But there was 

some chemical in the stuff upon which the salt 

water acted with startling effect. Emerging 

from his first bathe, Mr. Copeson found that 

his locks had assumed a brilliant emerald 

tint, and an action for damages against the 
hairdresser was the result. 

No doubt many readers of THE STRAND 
have heard of the famous Flat Iron building, 
the oddest sky-scraper in New York. It 
stands at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, and, though two hundred and 
ninety feet high, is only eleven feet wide at 
its apex. This remarkable building has 
recently involved its owners in three costly 
lawsuits. Its combination of height and 
narrowness acts in such peculiar fashion 
upon the currents of air at that corner that 
shopkeepers on the opposite side of the 
street are absolutely unable to keep a whole 
pane of glass in their windows whenever a 
gale blows. One man vows that the “ Flat 
Iron” has cost him 5,000 dollars yearly in 
glass. The total claims for compensation 
amount to more than treble that sum. 

The ballooning craze has already led to 
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several suits for compensation. 
Near Poughkeepsie, New York, 
a dangling anchor carried away 
the whole of a family wash and 
scattered it broadcast over the 
surrounding country. The bal- 
loonist had to pay. An aeronaut 
passing over Liége was foolish 
enough to throw out a cham- 
pagne bottle. Falling from a 
height of nearly half a mile, 
the missile went through a 

house roof like a projectile 
| from a gun, struck the floor 

beneath, and burst like a shell, 

killing a cat and frightening an 

old lady literally into a fit. His 





carelessness cost that balloonist 
dear, and the general verdict } 
was that it served him right. \ 
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may land has often had unexpected and, 
for the guilty party, unpleasant results. A 
young lady named Day was on the plat- 
form at Prestatyn Station, in North Wales, 


one morning when the Irish mail came 
thundering through at seventy miles an 
hour. A man flung something from the 


train and it struck Miss Day with terrifio 
force, stretching her unconscious on the plat- 
form. The missile was nothing but a bag of 
oranges, which the 
man in the train meant 
for his wife, who was 
waiting on the plat- 
form. The parcel only 
weighed about ten 
pounds, but from the 
speed at which the 
train was travelling it 
was estimated that 
the force with which 
it struck the young 
lady was equal to 
seven hundred- 
weight. It caused 
a severe shock to her 
system, to compensate which a jury awarded 
her £35 damages. 

It is not often that an action for damages 
arises from matters political. But there was 
a remarkable case of the sort tried in Dublin 
some four years ago. ‘The plaintiff, a shop- 
keeper of Tallow, co. Waterford, had been 
boycotted by the United Irish League for 

the offence of taking an evicted 
farm. In the result his business 
had been simply ruined ; the 
takings of his shop fell from £14 
to four shillings a day, and the 
number of his book customers 
from seven hundred to four. He 
therefore sued ten local leaders 
of the League for £20,000 com- 
pensation. No evidence was 
called for the defence, and the 
jury assessed the damages at 
\ £5,500. 

The late Mr. Kruger’s claim for 
£ 1,000,000 for “moral and in- 
tellectual” damage sustained as 

the result of the Raid is hardly so comic 
as some of the claims for compensation put 
in by various burghers since the termination 
of the South African War. A telegraph clerk 
who had been in the service of the Boer 
Government at a very small salary calmly 
requested £1,600 as compensation for the 
capitalized nghts of his pension. He must 
have had a very low opinion of the intelligence 
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of the Commissioners. Under the laws of 
the Boer Republic telegraph clerks had no 
pension rights at all! <A farmer requested 
payment for certain fowls killed and eaten. 
Asked their value, he set it down at seven 
shillings each, and added an 
item of £45 for eggs which 
the fowls might have laid had 
they not been destroyeg! Six 
hundred and fifty pounds for 
loss of live stock was the claim 
of a woman of German ex- 
traction. Inquiry proved her 
to have once been the owner 
of one lame horse, which had 
been commandeered by her 
fiancé, a burgher, in order to ride against the 
British. Still another Boer required to be 
paid a large sum for certain property looted 
from him by British soldiers. It came to 
light that the articles in question had 
originally been lifted by him, and that the 
“looting” had been done by the former 
owners. 

The extraordinary ideas of justice 
entertained by these Boers is only to be 
matched among the West African natives. 
Not long ago a case 
occurred at the Ameri- 
can Mission in Gaboon, 
which exhibits in most 
interesting fashion the 
peculiar workings of 
the native mind. One 
night the compound 
of the Rev. William 
Walker, of the Ameri- 
can Mission, was 
visited by a leopard. The beast was no 
doubt in search of a calf belonging to the 
reverend gentleman. But Mr. Walker was 
on the look-out. He saw the leopard, fired 
at it, and, though he missed it, drove it away. 
Next morning a native chief turned up at the 
mission and demanded payment for his pig, 
which had been devoured 
a few hours previously by 
a leopard. “But what 
has that to do with me?” 
questioned Mr. Walker, 
in surprise. The native 
explained that if Mr. 
Walker had not frightened 
the leopard away the 


é 


beast would have satiated 
its appetite with the calf, 
and, therefore, would not 
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have troubled about the pig. Thus the 
missionary was directly responsible for the 
death of the pig, and would he please pay 

up as quickly as possible ! 
Stranger still was a claim made upon the 
explorer Cameron in the same 


neighbourhood. Mr. Came- 
ron’s guns and equipment 
were greatly coveted by a 


certain native, who, afraid to 
steal them himself, paid a friend 
to do so. But the explorer 
was not to be caught napping. 
He had everything safe under 
lock and key, and the deputy 
was forced to regretfully in- 
form his employer that he was unable to 
accomplish the theft. At the same time, 
he said, he had done all he could and had 
earned his pay, and therefore he flatly refused 
to refund the money which he had received. 
When pressed to restore it, he cleared out, 
cash and all. Number 
One had no intention 
of losing his money as 
well as the goods. Next 
day he turned up at 
Mr. Cameron’s head- 
quarters, told his story, 
and calmly demanded 
that the white man 
should make good his 
loss. He was dreadfully 
hurt and disappointed 
at the mirth which 
greeted his proposals. 

Fire insurance com- 
panies frequently receive 
very strange claims for compensation under 
general fire policies. Blankets in process of 
airing are sometimes destroyed by a hot coal 
shooting out of the fire, and tablecloths by 
the upsetting of a spirit lamp. A claim which 
is believed to be unique in the annals of 
fire insurance was made a year or two ago 
by a Yarmouth man. One 
Bank Holiday he was sit- 
ting on the sea front with 
his trousers turned up, 
smoking, when a little ash 
from his pipe dropped into 
the tuck thus formed and, 
before he noticed it, burnt 
a hole through the mate- 
rial. The company in- 
spected the trousers and 
paid for a new pair. 
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isk yi T was such an_ unusually 
role € beautiful and striking car that 

Mj everyone looked at it, then 
i fs turned to look again. 

Ss, This was what Christopher 
Race had counted upon. 

« Good old Scarlet Runner!” he said, as 
he drove. “Good old girl, you're making 
your impression.” 

Slowly the red car moved up Regent Street 
as far as Oxford Circus, where it turned to 
roll back, like some great, splendid beast 
pacing the length of a vast cage. 

It was past seven o'clock; but the sky 
was a blue and silver mosaic of stars, and 
electric globes pulsed with white lights that 
struck and glinted on the rich, scarlet panels of 
the automobile. 











sciousness. His mouth—clean-shaven—gave 
him strength of character, and his eyes a 
sense of humour and high daring. 

The electric globes lit his face with the 
fierce intensity of theatre footlights, reveal- 
ing in it not one mean line. But it was not 
only the good looks of the driver that 
attracted attention ; it was his extraordinary 
behaviour. 

He sharply scanned each passer-by, as if 
searching the crowd for some lost friend, and 
whenever he caught the eye of a well-dressed 
man who might, from his appearance, have 
a good bank account and a correspondingly 
good position in society, up went the gloved 
hand of the motor-driver in evident invita- 
tion. At the same time he smiled and 





The army of 
workers pouring 
home from shop 
and factory, the 
army of pleasure- 
seekers pouring 
into restaurant 
and theatre, all 
looked at the car, 
straining their 
eyes to make out 
the crest — gold 
and dark blue 
painted on scar- 
let; and those 
among the crowds 
who were women 
looked also at 
Christopher Race. 

He drove alone, 
but he was dressed 
like a gentleman, 
not in the glorified 
livery of a chauf- 
feur. He was a 
thin, dark, eagle- 
faced young man, 
with an air of 
breeding not con- 
tradicted by his 
evident self-con- 














“UP WENT THE GLOVED HAND OF THE MOTOR-DRIVER IN EVIDENT INVITATION.” 

















slightly lifted his eyebrows, so that his whole 
face seemed to ask a question. 

Those who were thus appealed to took the 
invitation in varying ways. Some stared, 
some nodded and smiled nervously, as if 
wondering where they could have met the 
brown young man. Others frowned as 
though vexed with a stranger who dared to 
play a practical joke. A few half paused, 
then hurried on again, turning their heads 
ostentatiously away. A few more grinned 
foolishly, and continued to take in every 
detail of the fine automobile, from the fat 
tyres, which were noticeably new and unsoiled, 
to the unusually large, luxurious tonneau, 
with its glassed-in cover, and the glittering 
bonnet which hid no fewer than six cylinders 
of latest pattern. But all were equally 
puzzled by the man’s beckoning hand, which 
must mean either a mistake in identity or a 
doubtful taste in jokes ; and those who saw 
the car twice, as it passed up Regent Street 
and down again, probably decided that the 
driver amused himself while he waited for 
someone who did not come. 

But the scarlet mystery did not repeat its 
late manceuvres. It hovered as if undecided 
at Piccadilly Circus ; then almost noiselessly 
threaded through the netted cross-traffic to 
spin on towards Pall Mall. 

The white electric light was full now of 
silhouettes of men in evening-dress, who 
darted here and there alertly like small, dark 
fish in a great globe of sparkling water. 
Twice in the minute the motorist’s hand was 
raised in invitation to someone whose eyes 
reached his across the chasm of roadway, but 
always with disappointing results. No one 
responded to his agreeable signals, and he 
arrived at the corner of Charles Street with- 
out stopping once. 

In this quiet thoroughfare of respectable 
private hotels and better-class lodging-houses 
was drawn up an automobile, handsome 
enough to rival the red car. It was dark 
green in colour, and it stood silent and sad 
before a discreet - looking doorway — silent 
because the metor had ceased to throb ; sad 
because, apparently, there was some malign 
reason for its silence. 

The chauffeur, dressed in a smart but 
inconspicuous bottle-green livery with brown 
leather collar, had left his seat, opened one 
of the side doors of the bonnet, and was 
anxiously tickling the carburetter with his 
hand. 

Christopher Race had not meant to enter 
quiet Charles Street, which, apparently, had 
nothing to offer him ; but at sight of the car 
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in distress he paused and gently swung round 
the corner from Regent Street. As he slowed 
down to pass the green car, the discreet door 
opened and a gentleman came out on the 
pavement. 

He was dressed as an English gentleman 
should be when he is going to dinner on a 
winter evening in London, but, though he 
looked above all things a gentleman, he did 
not look like an English gentleman 

Under the sleek silk hat, and above the 
thick, white silk handkerchief that filled in 
the “V” of the black overcoat, was a face 
which an observant person could hardly 
have passed without a second glance. 

It was pale, but bronzed by exposure, 
with a soldier’s bronze ; and one might with 
safety have laid a wager that this man was a 
soldier. He had keen, light eyes, with thick 
brows drawn together in a slight frown, and 
a fair, turned-up moustache, with long ends 
waxed to a fine point. 

Never before had the young man in the 
red car beheld that face in the flesh, save 
once, when as a little boy he had been taken 
to a grand pageant to gaze in awe at those 
same clean-cut features (or others exactly like 
them) under a glittering silver helmet. But, 
unless he were egregiously mistaken, he had 
seen the face in a hundred photographs, in as 
many black-and-white drawings in illustrated 
journals ; he had seen it caricatured in comic 
sketches, and flashed on to white sheets by 
biographs at music-halls. 

“ Could it be the real face ?” he asked him- 
self, with a quickening throb of excitement. 
Then he remembered reading, a day or two 
ago, that it might presently be expected in 
England, on an unofficial visit, during which 
—for all save its distinguished friends—it 
desired to be incog. 

For a moment Christopher Race forgot all 
about his car, his errand with the car, and his 
interest in the car that was disabled. But 
the first words spoken by the gentleman with 
the shining hat and neat overcoat reminded 
him forcibly of all three. 

“No better success ?” asked a clear voice, 
in perfect English, enriched by a slight foreign 
accent. 

“Tam very sorry indeed, sir,” apologized 
the chauffeur, “but I haven’t been able yet 
to make out what’s the matter. Some- 
thing wrong with the carburetter or the 
ignition.” 

“I’m late already,” broke in the gentle- 
man, visibly bolstering up his patience. 

It was this moment that the driver of the 
red car chose for making his habitual gesture, 
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which he accompanied with the usual inviting 
smile and questioning lift of the eyebrows. 

Instantly the keen gaze of the man with 
the waxed moustache fixed his. “Why do 
you hold up your hand ?” inquired the clear 
tones, with the un-English accent. At the 
same time the speaker tried to mask his face 
in shadow, backing away from the blaze of 
the two cars’ acetylene lamps. 

“T hold up my hand because I’m plying 
for hire,” answered Christopher Race. 

“Eh?  Plying for hire with ‘hat car? 
You are joking, | suppose.” Tone and eyes 
expressed astonishment, perhaps distrust. 
But the red automobile had come to a dead 
stop, and the gentleman in the tall hat had 
stepped to the edge of the pavement to 
examine it at close quarters, also to examine, 
incidentally, its driver. 

“Not at all,” said Christopher Race, 
_ “unless life is a joke. I’m out to gain a 
livelihood. I have no licence to live, but I 
have a licence to drive, if you would care to 
see it.” 

The other stared, though not offensively. 
There was even a twinkle in his eye, but a 
word might have kindled it to a spark of fire. 

“ You look like a gentleman,” he remarked. 

“TI almost believe I am,” replied Chris- 
topher, and he let his eyes twinkle a little 
also, but not too much, for now he was sure 
who it was with whom he talked, though he 
did not intend to make it known that he knew. 

“Ha!” said the other, “ you are a remark- 
able pair, plying for hire—you and your car. 
May I ask if you are in the employment of 
some person who sends you gut on this 
business ?” 

“T’m my own employer—under Fate. 
I drive my car ; Fate drives me.” 

“Indeed? I’m inclined to think”—and 
the keen eyes flashed to the tinkering 
chauffeur—‘“ that Fate intends you to drive 
me. What do you think about it?” 

“IT should be delighted to think that you 
are right,” returned Christopher Race. 

“Very well,” said the other; “I will 
engage you—for the evening. You can take 
me where I wish to go, and wait. If my 
chauffeur can bring my car round later, you 
can go; but in any case you shall have the 
same money. What are your charges?” 

“For the entire evening, five guineas,” 
said Christopher. 

“ Good ; that is settled.” The gentleman 
stepped forward, and the owner of the red 
car and the chauffeur of the green one both 
sprang to open the door for him. But he 


waved them back. 
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*‘T shall sit with the driver,” he announced, 
with the air of one accustomed to quick 
decisions, and never to have them gainsaid. 

“Do you know Desmond House?” he 
asked, when he was in his place, and 
Christopher ready to start. 

The driver was not surprised in the cir- 
cumstances to hear the name of an historic 
place, owned by a man whose ancestors had 
helped to make not only its history, but the 
history of nations. He replied quietly that 
he did know Desmond House. 

“Then drive me there, if you please, and 
as quickly as you can,” said his employer. 
“T am late in keeping an appointment, and 
yet,” he added, “Iam not sorry that, with 
the best driving, we shall be at least twenty 
minutes in reaching Desmond House. Do 
you take my meaning ?” 

“T think so,” said Christopher, in the same 
spirit, and careful not to address his employer 
as “sir,” lest he should guess that his identity 
was at the mercy of a stranger. 

“You are not behind your car in quick- 
ness. Then you have divined aiso why I 
chose to sit beside the driver ?” 

“You pay me the compliment of feeling 
some slight curiosity as to my reasons for 
touting with my car in the streets for pas- 
sengers,” suggested Christopher. 

“You have hit it. I should be pleased if 
you would tell me how such a strange thing 
came about. But, of course, if you do not 
choose——” 

“Why not?” laughed the young man. 
“You shall know the whole story, if it 
amuses you—and not a penny extra, over 
the fare. The trouble is that you'll be dis- 
appointed, for, except in one particular, it’s a 
very ordinary tale.” 

“Suppose that you begin with the one 
particular, since you are so obliging?” said 
Christopher’s passenger. 

“Tt is that if I had failed to earn at 
least the sum of five guineas before twelve 
to-night, nothing could prevent me from 
losing another sum, amounting approximately 
to one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds.” 

“ You are right,” agreed the other. “ That 
one particular is not ordinary.” 

“You see now why I named five guineas 
for the job,” said Christopher Race. 

“I should be delighted to pay ten for such 
a car,” said the gentleman, holding on his 
tall hat as the car’s speed increased. 

“Thank you very much. That is a 


generous pourboire,” said Christopher. 
The other had not expected him to accept 




















it. But he decided that to do so was of a 
piece with the yourlg man’s originality, not 
the proof of a grasping nature. And he felt 
that he was buying an evening of very good 
amusement at not too high a rate. 

He invited Christopher to go on with the 
story, and Christopher did, in a way perfectly 
frank, simple, and a little humorous. 

“The hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds—or thereabouts—are my uncle’s,” 
said he. “Also a rather nice house in the 
country, and a few other things which I was 
brought up to believe would eventually be 
mine. But my uncle heard stories about my 
life which didn’t please him, and they were 
all true. He heard that I was lazy and 
extravagant with the allowance he made me ; 
that I never thought of anyone but myself ; 
that I did exactly as I liked ; that I’d forgotten 
half what I learned at the Varsity; that 
I knew only things I’d better not know; 
that I was in debt; that I was altogether 
a worthless fellow. So he sent for me, and 
all my deceitful meekness and sweetness of 
manner was of no use. He saw through me, 
and told me I was an incorrigible young 
scoundrel. Also, he told me his plan for 
my future. It was, to cut down my allow- 
ance from eight to one hundred pounds 
a year, just 
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incorrigible. I said I thought that he might 
give me a chance to show that I had a back- 
bone. As proof of its existence I refused 
the allowance, asking my uncle to keep his 
money and reserve his judgment. Said I: 
‘If within a year I’m a reformed character— 
that is, if I’ve shown that I’m able not only 
to make my own way in the world, but to 
make it like a gentleman—will you reconsider, 
and not leave the family house and the 
money away from the last representative of 
your name?’ 


“* All right,’ said he, ‘it’s a bargain. But 
I don’t believe you can do it.’ 
“TI believed I could. So I sold the 


furniture, books, pictures, and ornaments in 
my chambers and got a tidy enough sum. I 
also sold my motor-car for what I could get, 
and bought another—for what I hoped to 
get. Already I was a fair driver ; but 1 dis- 
appeared for months from public life and 
learned, in a good school for chauffeurs, 
how to be a first-rate one, and an all-round 
practical mechanic as well. 

“My car was my fortune. She was built 
to please me, and I confess that I love her 
as Pygmalion loved Galatea. I don’t believe 


she has her superior in beauty, or in the 
brains she wears under her bonnet. 








enough to 
keep me _ fed, 
clothed, and 
housed in de- 
cency, which, in 
his opinion—and 
in mine, when I 
came to think of 
it—- was more 
than I deserved. 
As for. the bulk 
of his money, my 
uncle had _ not 
quite made up 
his mind where 
to leave it. The 
one thing he 
thought he had 
decided upon 
was, not to leave 
itto me. 

“T heard him 
through to the 
end, and_ then 
proposed a sub- 
stitute plan. I 
admitted the 




















young scoundrel, 


but denied the 
Vol. xxxii.—89. 


“HE TOLD ME I 


WAS AN INCORRIGIBLE YOUNG SCOUNDREL.” 
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** When she was ready to make her début I 
advertised largely, pictorially, and expensively 
for clients who wished to be conducted on 
tours round England in particular or the 
world in general. No serious answers were 
received. The end of the trial year and the 
end of my money were drawing to a close, 
when, to pile Pelion on Ossa, I had a letter 
from my uncle. He wished to know how 
much I had earned during my probation. 
‘Nothing yet,’ said I, in my answer. Then 
came a wire. If I could not earn, and prove 
to him that I had earned, by my own exer- 
tions, at least the small sum of five guineas 
before the year’s end, the bargain was off, 
and he need wait no longer before deciding 
on what worthy institution he would bestow 
his money. 

“That wire was sent on two days ago 
from my last lodgings. I nearly missed 
getting it, but when I did get it I put pride 
in my pocket, started out, procured a licence, 
turned my beautiful Scarlet Runner into a 
conveyance for public convenience, and— 
had had two hours’ bad luck when I ran 
across you.” 

“T am glad to be the one who brings you 
luck,” said the young man’s passenger. “I 
believe you must have bewitched my motor.” 

“T should certainly not have neglected 
doing so if I had thought of it,” said 
Christopher Race. “I hope I haven’t bored 
you?” 

“On the contrary, you have entertained 
me,” replied the other. “But we are in 
Kensington already, are we not? It seems 
impossible.” 

“In three minutes I shall land you at 
Desmond House,” said Christopher. 

And hardly as much time had passed 
before they were at the gates of that fine 
old place on the farther verge of Kensington. 

As they arrived, so also did several cabs, 
which came in a bunch, and contained faces 
familiar to Christopher Race. He had seen 
them on the music-hall stage, where their 
owners were shining lights ; and he deduced 
that they were to help provide amusement 
for the distinguished dinner guests. Evidently 
there was a good reason for making the 
dinner-hour early, and it was to be a long 
affair. 

“You are at my disposal for the evening, 
I believe,” said Christopher’s passenger, as 
Scarlet Runner entered the drive and slowed 
down for its approach to the door. “ My car 
may come, or it may not. In any case, I wish 
you to wait. And—there is a question I 
should like to ask before going in—a question 
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I could ask only of a gentleman. I have 
shown some curiosity in regard to you. Do 
you retaliate ?” 

“T have no curiosity,” said Christopher. 

“You mean——” 

“IT mean—whatever you would prefer me 
to mean, sir.” 

“Thank you. I’m sure you are as dis- 
creet as you are original. Au revotr.” 

Christopher stood by the car with his cap 
in his hand, as two splendid footmen received 
the gentleman with the waxed moustache, the 
shining hat, and the neat overcoat. There 
was also a flashing glimpse of a welcoming 
host and hostess ; but the door closed, and 
the glowing picture was gone. 

It was only just on the stroke of eight, but 
no doubt all other guests had arrived ; for 
one does not risk keeping Royalty waiting, 
even when Royalty is zucognito and the 
entertainment informal. 

One of the footmen came out into the cold 
to ask the chauffeur of the great personage to 
drive his car into the coach-house, where he 
would find a place for it, though there was no 
garage, and come himself into the house 
until the time appointed for departure. But 
Christopher courteously refused. He did not 
know at what time he might be wanted, and 
would prefer to wait near the door, out of the 
way of other vehicles in case any should 
arrive. He also declined food, though he 
had begun to be conscious that it was dinner- 
time. 

After all, he thought, when he was left 
alone seated in his car, this was turning out 
to be a tolerably commonplace affair, not so 
interesting as he had expected it to be when 
it began. To be sure, the fare he had 
luckily picked up was one of the first cele- 
brities in Europe. But what was that to him, 
except that he had had an agreeable and 
sympathetic companion, and had earned the 
vitally necessary sum of five guineas very 
pleasantly ? 

The idea of mystery which he had scented 
in Charles Street, he abandoned at Desmond 
House. To be sure it was a little odd 
that the great man should have come out 
from a private hotel in a quiet, unfashionable 
street, when he was staying—or said to be 
staying—at his own Embassy. But, after all, 
why not? Perhaps he had been calling upon 
friends ; or perhaps his motor had broken 
down in front of the hotel, and he had 
preferred to wait in a warm room rather than 
endure the winter cold. 

Ten minutes passed, maybe, and the 
thoughts of Christopher Race had glided from 

















the affairs of his late passenger to his own. 
He was wondering when he might expect to 
get his dinner, when the one thing which 
of all others he did not expect happened. 
Close to Scarlet Runner appeared the figure 
which a few minutes ago had been cere- 
moniously ushered into the house. There 
it was—the slim, soldierly form, seeming 
taller than it was because of its upright 
bearing. There was the shining hat, shading 
the clear features ; there the folded white 
handkerchief and the neat overcoat. 

Surprised, but hiding surprise at sight of 
the guest of the 
evening, unescorted 
and out of doors 
when he ought still 
to have been en- 
gaged with his, 
oysters, Christopher 
sprang from his seat 
and awaited orders. 

“Saunders’s 
Hotel, Charles 
Street, Pall Mall— 
quick!” said the 
crisp voice with the 
foreign accent. But 
it was less crisp than 
before, and betrayed 
agitation. 

Had his passen- 
ger’s last question 
been now repeated, 
Christopher Race 
could not have an- 
swered it truthfully 
and at the same 
time decorously, for 
he was consumed 
with curiosity. 

One had always 
heard that this cele- 
brated personage 
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no one else could be sent to fetch it, or even 
trusted as a companion. 

Unconcerned outwardly, but inwardly 
wondering what must be the state of mind 
of the host and hostess, to say nothing of 
their guests, the amateur chauffeur prepared 
to start. This time the distinguished fare 
did not contemplate sitting beside the driver. 
He stood waiting in silence for the door of 
the tonneau to be opened, and got in without 
a word. Christopher helped him pull up the 
handsome fur rug which was not an “ extra,” 
and in another moment Scarlet Runner had 
whizzed between the 
open gates of Des- 
mond House. 

He had been told 
to go fast, and he 
did go fast. It was 
the “dead middle” 
of that quiet inter- 
val when restaurants 
and theatres are full 
and streets are 
empty, therefore he 
ran no risk in spin- 
ning from one de- 
serted thoroughfare 
to another on the 
way back to Pall 
Mall. But he had 
not left Desmond 
House half a mile 
behind when his 
passenger tapped 
imperatively on the 
front glass. Slowing 
down, Christopher 
glanced round, and 
saw an upraised 
finger which 
motioned “ Stop!” 

He obeyed in- 
stantly, and lowered 








was erratic and ad- 
dicted to making 
decisions on 
impulse ; but his latest caprice bade fair, 
it seemed, to break the record. A Royal 
gentleman is asked to a friendly dinner ; he 
accepts, goes ; and before he has had five 
minutes at his host’s table out he pops, 
unattended, nervous in manner, and demands 
to be taken promptly back whence he 
came ! 

The one explanation which appeared fea- 
sible to Christopher was that a thing of 
importance had been forgotten in Charles 
Street—a thing of so much importance that 


‘HE STOOD WAITING IN SILENCE FOR THE DOOR OF THE TONNEAU 
TO BE OPENED, AND GOT IN WITHOUT A WORD.” 





the glass to hear 
orders. 

“You are driving 
too fast,” said the Royal voice; “much too 
fast. I don’t like it.” 

“T am sorry,” returned Christopher. “I 
understood that you wished fe 

“T don’t wish to have my neck broken,” 
was the answer. “Get on again, but no 
recklessness. Put up the window, please.” 

Again Scarlet Runner started, but this 
time with no burst of speed, and her driver 
was more curious than ever. 

This was a new trait for the great personage 
to develop—timidity in an automobile! One 
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‘YOU ARE DRIVING MUCH TOO FAST,’ SAID THE ROYAL VOICE.” 


almost fancy him an amateur at the 
game, instead of an old motorist and a 
thorough sportsman. Of course, he might 
fear an awkward contretemps if stopped by 
the police ; but there was no possible danger 
of such a catastrophe, and as an experienced 
driver he ought to have known it. He ought 
to be able to judge speed, and to know that 
theirs was not excessive enough at this hour 
of the evening to attract police notice. 

However, Christopher drove on, in a 
reflective mood and at a pace to suit it, until 
he had reached Charles Street. There, at 
the door which had given him his fare and 
his adventure, he stopped. 

“Go in and inquire if Lord Thanet and 
Lady Ivy de Lisle have come,” the foreign 
voice directed, brusquely. 

Christopher’s face made no comment on 
these instructions, but that was because he 
had the habits of a man of the world. Within, 
he was excited and curious, for the Earl of 
Thanet and his daughter were distant cousins 
of Christopher Race, and naturally he would 


might 


have liked to know the why and wherefore of 


His Majesty’s interest in their movements. 
If the name of Lord Thanet alone had been 
mentioned it would not have struck him so 
oddly, for Lord Thanet had at one time been 
connected with the diplomatic service, and 
had spent years on the Continent. But why 
did one of the first gentlemen of Europe leave 


a dinner-party in the midst to inquire at an 
hotel for Ivy de Lisle ? 

His Majesty had a consort to whom he 
was devoted, and he was not to be tempted 
to a flirtation even by such a beauty as Lord 
Thanet’s twenty-year-old daughter, who had 
been one of the successes of last season. 
But, then, a man highly placed is occasionally 
unselfish enough to interest himself in a girl 
for the sake of another man who needs an 
advocate. And there were two men whose 
names Christopher had heard coupled with 
Lady Ivy de Lisle’s. 

Either might have persuaded this Sovereign 
to plead his cause with the girl’s father, for 
both could claim his country as the land of 
their birth, One was Baron von Hess, the 
enormously rich inventor of the latest quick- 
firing gun adopted by the Triple Alliance ; the 
other was young Max Lind—whom Chris- 
topher had known slightly and admired 
greatly at Oxford—the son of a notorious 
Socialist who had adopted England for a 
country when discarded by his own. A year 
or two ago there had been a rapprochement 
between Max the elder and an outraged 
monarch, and a place in the diplomatic 
service for young Max had been held out as 
an olive branch. 

Baron von Hess was a good match for any 
girl below Royalty ; Max Lind, on the con- 
trary, would have difficulty in making his 















cause good with Lady Ivy’s father, unless, 
indeed, a monarch should turn matchmaker. 

As Christopher started to obey orders he 
hoped that this mysterious visit had to do 
with Max Lind and Ivy de Lisle. If it had 
he was glad that he was concerned with it, 
for Max Lind—all unknown to Max Lind’s 
clever and handsome self—had been the hero 
of Christopher’s two best years at Oxford. 

His hand was on the door, when a call 
from his employer gave him pause. “ Stop!” 
said the great man. “I left a letter here for 

-let me see—was it for Lord Thanet or his 
daughter ?—one of the two; I really forget 
to which I addressed it. That letter I want 
back. I have changed my mind and prefer 
to write a different one. If Lord Thanet has 
not arrived, or if he has arrived, but has not 
yet read the letter, I wish to have it again. 
Should you learn, on the other hand, that the 
letter has already been received, I will send a 
message.” 

Christopher went in somewhat bewildered, 
but knowing that somehow he must succeed 
in accomplishing his errand. 

In the entrance-hall stood an old man and 
i girl, obsequiously attended by all the hotel 
authorities, from the elderly manager down to 
the still more elderly head waiter. 

The man’s back was turned to Christopher, 
but there was no mistaking the silver sheen 
of the hair or the soldierly set of the 
shoulders. The girl, however, faced the 
front door, and looked up from a bunch of 
letters which she held in her hand, as the 
young man entered. 

Christopher was only a poor relation, a 
mere “forty-second cousin,” and, moreover, 
was under the ban of family disapproval. 
Nevertheless, Lady Ivy gave him a lovely 
smile of surprised recognition. 

She was always more than pretty, and 
a radiant beauty when she smiled—smiled 
with grey eyes and pink cheeks, and a pair 
of dimples that gave new life and meaning to 
red lips. 

“Why, father, it’s Christopher!” she said. 
“Naughty Cousin Kit! Have you come 
here to see us?” 

“TI came to see if you were here,” he 
replied, hat in hand for her and for Lord 
Thanet, who had only the ghost of a smile, 
with no emphasizing dimples. “I was sent,” 
he added, “by a gentleman who not long 
ago left a letter to await your arrival.” 

Lord Thanet’s eyes flashed surprise. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that His Majesty has asked 
you—- 


“To take him back his letter. He has 
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changed his mind, it seems, and will write 
another. You have read it?” 

““Not yet. We have been in the house 
scarcely more than five minutes. We have 
just been given our letters, and on one left 
by hand this evening recognised His Majesty’s 
handwriting. I didn’t know that you had the 
honour of his acquaintance.” 

“The story of how I made it would be 
longer than the acquaintance itself,” said 
Christopher. “But what about the letter— 
will you give it to me unread? I fancy that 
is what His Majesty would prefer.” 

“Oh, no; we must see what’s in it!” 
broke in the girl. “I can’t wait. Kit, you 
knew Max Lind at Oxford——” 

“Tvy!” warned Lord Thanet. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell, as Kit’s in His 
Majesty’s confidence?” asked the girl, 
wilfully. “We hope—we think—that Max 
is to be thanked and honoured for a service 
—oh, well, I’m not going to say what—a 
secret kind of service, but most important. 
And if he has succeeded, father’s promised 
that Max and I——” 

“ Really, Ivy, you are most imprudent— 
and premature,” Lord Thanet cut her short. 
* As for the letter, of course I take your 
word for it, Christopher, that you're His 
Majesty’s messenger ; but——” 

“ He’s waiting for me in a motor-car,” said 
Christopher Race. He did not think it worth 
while to add that it was his own motor-car, 
for that would have meant telling the story. 
“You can get a glimpse of him if you 
choose to look through those glass peep- 
holes in the outer door.” 

Lord Thanet’s proud old face flushed 
faintly. “Give me the letter, Ivy,” he said. 

The girl gave it reluctantly. It was the 
one uppermost in her hand. Evidently father 
and daughter had just discovered it in their 
budget when Christopher appeared. 

“T will take it to His Majesty myse!f,” 
suggested Lord Thanet, and went to the 
door; but in an instant he had returned. 
There had been no time for him to do more 
than look through the double squares of 
glass and learn for himself who sat in the 
tonneau of the red car. “On _ second 
thoughts,” he began again, “perhaps it is 
better not, unless a desire was expressed , 
He glanced at Christopher. 

“It was not expressed,” replied the young 
man. ‘ But no doubt——” 

“You can take him the letter, tell him 
that my daughter and I have just arrived, that 
he can guess the errand which has brought us 
up from the country to town at this time; 
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“NAUGHTY COUSIN kIT! 


that I am completely at his service should he 
wish to speak with me instead of writing ; 
and we will remain here in the hall awaiting 
his message.” 

Sympathetic now as well as_ puzzled, 
Christopher took the letter and carried it 
out to his passenger, who all but snatched it 
in his eagerness. “Good!” exclaimed His 
Majesty. ‘“ Now let us get away.” 

“ But, sir,” said Christopher, “ Lord 
Thanet has come, and——” 

The gentleman in the tonneau hastily 
examined the envelope. “It is still un- 
opened,” he muttered. 

“Lord Thanet had not yet had time to 
read the letter. He wishes to know if he 
may have the honour of coming out to——” 

“No,” said His Majesty, imperatively. 
Then, with less abruptness: “Go back, give 
Lord Thanet my compliments, and say that 
I regret not having the time to speak with 
him this evening, as I have an important 
engagement, for which I am already in danger 
of being late. My compliments also to Lady 
Ivy de Lisle, and I am obliged for their 
courtesy in returning the letter unread. They 
shall hear from me. That is all; and 
remember that I am in haste.” 

The message evidently gave disappoint- 
ment both to father and daughter, though 








HAVE YOU COME HERE TO SEE Us?’ 


Christopher guessed that it was for different 


reasons. 

“Oh, Kit, Cousin Kit—you'll be a good 
and not a naughty Cousin Kit if you will 
use your influence to make him 4ind,” said 
Ivy, detaining the hand she had taken for 
good-bye. “Father has brought me to town 
because we're sure that all will be well—that 
Max will have succeeded and be in great 
favour, but—/zs coming and taking back the 
letter frightens me. How can I wait?” 

Lord Thanet frowned and shook his head, 
but Christopher pressed the girl’s hand as he 
let it go. Once he had come very near fall- 
ing in love with Ivy, and still he had a tender- 
ness for her. She was an adorable girl, and 
he felt that he would do anything to serve her 
interests. But he did not quite like the look 
on the face of his Royal passenger as he 
remounted the car. It radiated satisfaction, 
but it was not genial satisfaction; and 
Christopher was not sure that he admired the 
face as much as he had admired it earlier. 
It was harder and less noble in expression 
than he had thought it at first. 

He did not doubt that the “important 
engagement ” for which his fare had declared 
himself “in danger of being late” was a 
continuation of the unfortunate dinner-party 
at Desmond House; therefore the order 














which came from the tonneau gave him a 
double surprise :— 

“The Wood, No Thoroughfare Street, 
Hammersmith.” ‘The words struck sharply 
on Christopher’s ears. 

His Majesty was not going back to the 
dinner-party. He was going to the house of 
Max Lind the elder—Max Lind, the long- 
ago banished Socialist. 

Once, years ago, when Christopher was an 
undergrad at Oxford, he had dined there 
with young Max, who had invited him ona 
sudden impulse, and he had never forgotten 
the circle of brilliant, eccentric men who had 
been his fellow-guests. Above all, he had 
not forgotten “‘ Father Max,” as young Max 
affectionately called the black-haired, heavy- 
browed, star-eyed old man who had been 
both father and mother to the boy whose 
English mother died at his birth. 

Often Christopher had thought of that 
night, and of the old Socialist’s eyes as he 
looked at his handsome son; and he had 
been glad, not long ago, to hear that young 
Max was in favour with the Government 
which had banished old Max when he, too, 
was young. 

What did it mean, Chris asked himself— 
that the autocratic head of that Government 
was going to pay a secret visit to The Wood 
to-night ? 

Max senior was away from home and out 
of England. Christopher Race had read only 
a few days ago in the paper that the famous 
Socialist had gone to America on a lecturing 
tour. And young Max, so far as Christopher 
knew, was somewhere in the East on a 
diplomatic mission for his own forgiving 
country. 

It was not, however, the part of a chauffeur 
to offer unsolicited information to an 
employer, especially such an employer as 
this, and Christopher drove towards Ham- 
mersmith, decorously keeping his private 
knowledge to himself. 

Nothing could be more unpromising to 
visitors than the aspect of The Wood when 
the red car stopped before the tall iron gates. 
The house was set back from the road a 
distance of no more than forty feet, but so 
screened was it with huge old oaks and 
beeches that by night, unless the windows 
were lighted, it was invisible to passers-by. 
Now, not a single cheering yellow ray gemmed 
the black network of crowding branches, and 
the heavy iron lantern suspended over the 
shut gates was unlighted. 

There was no drive leading up to the 
house, and Scarlet Runner must wait at the 
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kerbstone in the deserted street appropriately 
named “No Thoroughfare.” Christopher 
got down to open the gates, half expecting to 
find them locked; but they swung apart 
with a rusty creak, and His Majesty was 
instantly swallowed up in shadow. 

Christopher did not go back to the car, 
but paced the pavement. It was cold, and 
he was restless. Once he had been hungry, 
but he had forgotten his dinner now. Was 
he right, he asked himself, in letting such a 
person go into that dark house unattended ? 
Was not his a great responsibility, and was 
he not using it ill ? 

It was well enough to argue that the affair 
was not his affair, and that, whatever hap- 
pened, he must not mix himself in it. But 
there was no getting round the fact that His 
Majesty, who was famed for reckless daring, 
might have been lured to this desolate place 
for some evil purpose. 

The Linds, father and son, were above 
suspicion of treachery ; but Max senior was, 
or had been, notorious for his anti-Royalist 
ideas, and some firebrand friend might have 
taken base advantage of his absence. 

What if the man had gone into a trap and 
should never come out alive ? 

This idea alone was bad enough; but 
Christopher could not help thinking of him- 
self in connection with it. If His Majesty 
were murdered in a house to which he— 
Christopher Race—had brought him in his 
car, it might be difficult to prove his own 
innocence. A fine way of finishing his first 
evening as a professional chauffeur, if he were 
accused of complicity in an Anarchist plot 
to assassinate one of the most powerful 
Sovereigns in Europe ! 

Christopher could bear inaction no longer. 
Leaving Scarlet Runner to look after herself, 
he slipped through the gates and tiptoed up 
the path towards the hidden house. 

The night was clear, and the moon, sailing 
high, looked down over the tall tree-tops to 
strike with a bleak, white glint on the panes 
of a long row of unlighted windows. Gazing 
up at the dark,.repellent facade, Christopher 
hesitated. 

Ten minutes at least had passed since His 
Majesty was devoured by shadows. If he 
had knocked and found no one within, there 
had been more than time for him to return 
to the automobile. Someone, then, must 
have received him, but whether in loyalty or 
treachery Christopher could not hope to dis- 
cover by blundering to the front door and 
ringing the bell. 

Treading on grass to avoid gravel, he 
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skirted the path round the house to the right, 
and was somewhat relieved to see a sprinkling 
of light on the frosted lawn. It was thrown 
from a long French window, which opened to 
the ground, and as the casements were ajar, 
the heavy green curtains half drawn back, 
Christopher could see into the room beyond. 

He approached cautiously, absolving his 
conscience from any less worthy motive than 
a wish to defend his late passenger if need 
be, and if all seemed to be well he intended 
to move away again. But the lighted picture 
framed by the green curtains arrested him. 

His Majesty stood with his back half 
turned to the window, and facing him was 
young Max Lind, in travelling dress, his white 
face carved in stone, his eyes dark with 
tragedy. The visitor held out to his host a 
small revolver, and Max was taking it. 

“Tt is the best thing you can do,” His 
Majesty said, and through the open window 
the words reached ears for which they were 
not meant. “The only thing left for you to 
do in honour.” 

“Very well,” Max answered, dully. And 
he looked at the weapon. But Christopher 
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thrilled as he felt that it was not the revolver 
which those tragic eyes really saw. “He 
sees Ivy,” Ivy’s cousin said to himself. 

“ You will do it ?” 

“T will do it, sir. But—— 

“There is a ‘but’?” 

“My God! Yes, sir, thefe is a ‘but ’— 
more than one. There is my father. He 
was so happy and proud. He believed that 
I should succeed—that I should be able « 
satisfy you. And there is—you know well 
sir, there is another.” 

“Tt is better for them both that you should 
take this one way of wiping out disgrace.” 

“Disgrace! It’s a hard word. I tried so 
earnestly. I thought—lI was so certain, only 
a quarter of an hour ago, that I had done 
well—as well as a man could do.” 

** And now that I tell you you were utterly 
fooled, outwitted by men you should never 
have trusted, don’t you see where you 
stand ?” 

“I see,” said Max. “Perhaps you are 
right. Why should I go on living when 
my life’s in ruins? And yet—!I shall be 
breaking my father’s heart if I do this.” 

“Tf I know him, he will 
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“THE VISITOR HELD OUT TO HIS HOST A SMALL REVOLVER.” 


thank Heaven for your sake 
and for his that you are out 
of the world, beyond criticism. 
If a man pays for a mistake 
with his life—he pays.” 

“T have said that I would 
pay,” answered Max. 

“When will you do it?” 

“Ts it your wish, sir, to see 
it done ?” 

Christopher started for 
ward, but checked himself. 
His Majesty put up a protest 
ing hand. 

“No, no. But it should 
be while your blood is warm 
for it.” 

“Or cold for it? I ask 
only time to write two 
letters.” 

“ Another mistake, and a 
fatal one,” said His Majesty. 
“ Are you mad, Lind? No 
one must know.” 

“You misunderstand me, 
sir. But you may trust me, 
at least in this little matter, 
though you say I have failed 
you in the big one. I shall 
say in the two letters—onl) 
good-bye; with my love; 
and that it had to be— 
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The writing of each one will 


nothing else. 
Then— 


take no longer than five minutes. 
I promise that I won’t fail again.” 

“You are wise. And, after all, what do 
you miss? What is life? A series of dis- 
illusions. I stay—to face those I have not 
had already. Good night. I trust you.” 

“Good night, sir. You will learn to- 
morrow that this time it wasn’t in vain.” 

His Majesty took a step towards a door 
opposite the window, but Max reached it 
before him and opened it. 

“TI prefer to find my way out alone,” said 
the visitor. His host bowed submissively, 
and stood at the door until the erect figure 
in the dark overcoat had passed out of sight. 
Then, softly, he closed the door, and as he 
came back to a desk which was placed 
between door and window Christopher Race 
threw the casements wide open. 

“Lind!” he exclaimed, before the other 
could move or speak, “it’s I—Christopher 
Race. Don’t you remember me? ‘There’s 
no time to apologize and explain, except to 
say that I drove Am to the house, and—I’ve 
heard some things. I thought you were 
away, and your father. I followed to: protect 
His Majesty in case of a plot ; I’ve stayed to 
defend you from one.” 

“There is no plot,” said Max Lind. 

“T am not so sure. I’ve seen Ivy to-night 

-you remember we’re cousins. She loves 
you. This will break her heart, poor child.” 

“Don’t!” stammered Max. 

“T wouldn’t, if there were no hope, but, 
believe me, there is. I want you to wait. I 
want you to promise : 

“One such promise as 
is enough,” Max cut in, his 
“You don’t know——” 

“I don’t know what it is you tried to do, 
and failed in, if you did fail. I suppose you 
were sent on some mission—perhaps one of 
those which no Government will acknowledge 
if it fails, and——” 

“ You are right there. I, stupid fool, thought 
I had been a brilliant success, and expected 
a personal letter of congratulation. Ivy, too, 
ind her father—-but I cannot talk of it. It 
seems that I played into the hands of the 
enemy all the while I dreamed that they were 
playing into mine. I don’t even now under- 
stand, but—one takes the word of Royalty. 
You overheard something, but I know you 
won't betray it. You meant well—though 
it’s no use. You must forget this scene— 
wipe it off the slate. To-morrow—you must 
be surprised, with the rest of the world, 
when——” 

Vol. xxxii —90. 





I’ve made to-night 
voice like ice. 
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“Yes, 7£ But it’s only ‘if.’ Lind, I ask 
you to wait till I come back, with news which 
may make all the difference in the world 
to you.” 

The white face flushed painfully and the 
tragic eyes dilated. “If you mean to fetch 
er 

“T mean only to fetch His Majesty. No 
one else. I will speak to no one else. Give 
me an hour, just one hour, and then, if I 
don’t bring him here, not to /forgtve you, 
mind, but for something better than that, it 
will be because I’ve had a mad thought, and 
have failed. Then, if you must, fulfil the 
promise I heard you make, but not before. 
Grant me this favour for auld lang syne, 
or I shall be sick of life and want to go out 
of it with you.” 

Max Lind looked at a clock on the high 
mantel. ‘“ Very weli ; an hour, then,” he said, 
with a smile which Christopher Race would 
never forget. “But it will be a long hour. 
I would sooner have got it over within the 
next ten minutes. You had better go. If 
you drove him here, he may come back to 
look for you.” 

“He'll not think of my being with you. 
I know what I shall say to him,” answered 
Christopher. “But I'll go. And you—are 
you in this house alone?” 

“ Alone,” said Max. “The caretaker, an 
old soldier, has leave for the night. It’s New 
Year’s Eve, you know. . I shall see the New 
Year in——” 

“You will see it in here with me and 
another,” broke in Max. “ You'll see it in 
joyously—unless ——” 

“ Yes—unless!” And Max laughed—a 
laugh that was sad on a young man’s lips, and 
the heart in Christopher Race was stabbed 
by the sound of it. “I think it will be 
‘unless.’ But I thank you all the same. 
Good-bye.” 

They grasped hands, and Christopher went 
quickly out by the way he had come. 

There, by the car, stood the neat figure in 
the dark overcoat, the keen eyes looking this 
way and that, under a penthouse frown. 

“I beg a thousand pardcns for keeping 
you, sir,” said Christopher, as he shot out 
between the half-open gates, “ but some- 
thing’s gone wrong with the motor, and I 
went inside to look for you, just to say that 
I must get her to the nearest garage before 
I can take you on. I won’t be long; not 
many minutes are needed for repairs.” 

“T could not think what had become of 
you,” exclaimed His Majesty, sharply. “I 
will go with you to the garage.” 
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This was what Christopher had expected, 
but did not desire. His mind flew back 
to his passenger’s surprising betrayal of 
amateurishness and timidity in traffic, and 
a wily thought crept into his brain. 

“I’m afraid I ought to warn you that it 
may be—er—not exactly dangerous, perhaps, 
but risky,” said he. “If you would spare 
me the responsibility by waiting here for a 
short time, I assure you I should be most 
awfully grateful.” 

“The car seemed in perfect condition 
when we came,” said His Majesty. “ What 
has suddenly gone wrong?” 

“T’ll show you, sir,” replied Christopher, 
stooping beside Scarlet Runner, with his 
heart in his mouth. For this was to be a 
great bluff, and if the strange idea in his 
head were as mad as it might be, all hope for 
Max Lind and his life and his love was 
over. 

He bent and fumbled, and with a few 
turns of a spanner loosened the joint of 
the exhaust-pipe near the silencer. Then 
quickly he turned the starting handle, and 
Scarlet Runner broke into a series of sharp 
explosions, dry as the barking of giant 
fire-crackers. 

His Majesty stepped back with. less dignity 
than haste, and uttered some exclamation in 
his native tongue, which was lost among the 
explosions. 

“T'll wait for you,” he said. 
word about the silencer. 

Christopher Race could have shouted as 
he flashed away, the car yelping maledictions. 

When he had turned two corners and was 
well out of earshot from No Thoroughfare 
Street he stopped and screwed up the 
loosened joint, then darted on again; but 
not to a garage. y 

It was well for him and well for Scarlet 
Runner that traffic had gone to sleep, and 
policemen had something more engrossing to 
think of than springing traps upon reckless 
motorists, for Christopher drove as if for the 
winning of a cup; and in eight minutes he 
was at the door of Desmond House. 

There, too, was the green car which, by 
breaking down in Charles Street, had given 
him his chance. The chauffeur recognised 
him and grinned, not knowing, perhaps, that 
his rival was sure of full money in any 
event. 

The man in green and brown had, like 
Christopher, refused coach-house accommo- 
dation, but preferrred to be ready at an 
instant’s notice for any impulsive whim of 
his master. 


And not a 


The carved oak double doors of Desmond 
House were closed now, and the superb foot- 
men were no longer in attendance on the 
porch. All the activities of the mansion 
were concentrated within, and the many 
lighted windows were like eyes shining with 
proud content. 

To the extreme surprise of the chauffeur 
in green and brown, the gentleman chauffeur 
sounded the big bronze knocker with the 
self-confidence of a prince. 

The door flew open, and a footman stood 
revealed, staring. 

Christopher wrote something on a visiting- 
card. 

“This must be given instantly to the 
gentleman whose name I have written across 
the top,” he said, pointing at an underscored 
line. 

“Impossible, sir,” replied the servant, 
though not without respect for a man so 
daring ; and, then, Christopher was well 
dressed. ‘There is a dinner-party, and——” 

“T know that,” broke in Christopher. 
“But the card must be delivered, and with- 
out delay.” 

“Tt’s as much as my place is worth—more, 
sir,” stammered the footman, his respect 
increasing as the visitor’s peremptoriness 
increased. “I don’t see how I could 
manage it.” 

“IT don’t care how you manage it, pro- 
vided you do manage it; but it will have to 
be managed,” said Christopher. “Give me 
the card again.” 

The man gave it, wondering. 

Christopher took from his pocket a five- 
pound note (his last, by the way, but that 
was a detail) and wrapped it round the card. 

“T will wait here,” said he, “and I expect 
an answer in ten minutes at latest.” 

He got it in six ; but it was neither verbal 
nor in writing. The man to whom he had 
sent the urgent message appeared himself at 
the door. 

“You are very good,” Christopher ex- 
claimed. ‘ But I knew you would come.” 

“Of course I came. I am not made of 
stone,” said the other. ‘“ And you wrote that 
it was a matter of life and death fora man | 
valued.” 

“Do you value young Max Lind, sir?” 
asked Christopher. 

“TI do indeed, and intend to show my 
appreciation. He has just rendered me a 
great service, in accomplishing a mission 
tactfully, adroitly, as few other young men 
could have accomplished it. And I have 


done my best not only to assure his career, 

















but his happiness for the future as a reward. 
Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“ Because at this moment Max Lind 
believes that you have doomed him to death, 
as a ghastly failure who has compromised 
the Government for which he was working, 
He believes that you have put into his hand 
a revolver and told him the only thing to do 
is to blow out his brains.” 

“Great heavens! But this is a madness.” 

“Tt will be suicide in less than an hour, 
unless you will consent to come with me, 
ir.” 

“Leave my friends who are entertaining 
me—to go—where ?” 

“To The Wood, Hammersmith, the house 
of the Linds, where a man who usurps your 
dignity and uses it for his own—or some 
other’s—advantage is expecting me _ back 
every moment.” 

“A man who—— 
Krokesius ? ” 

“If Gustav Krokesius is the living image 
of you, sir, has cultivated a voice like yours, 
and wears clothes copied 
from yours.” 

“He does, and for the best 
of reasons — because he is 
what you English would call 
my understudy. A man who 
naturally resembles me re- 
markably, and is paid to 
cultivate every detail of that 
resemblance, taking my place 
during my visit here when- 
ever I wish it, before the 
public, that I 
may enjoy my- 
self as I please 
and not be spied 
upon by re- 
porters or— 
Anarchists. But 
he is off duty to- 
night.” 

“Officially, 
perhaps. Yet 
he has been at 
work. He went 
to the Charles 
Street hotel, got 
back a letter 
left by you for = 
Lord Thanet, 
whois my cousin, 
and drove out to 
The Wood—-~-” 


Can you mean Gustav 


THE SCARLET RUNNER. 














“HE POURED A GLASS OF CHAMPAGNE OVER SCARLET RUNNERS 
BONNET.” 


“ How do you know all this?” 

* Because I took him for you, and acted 
as his chauffeur until I began to suspect. 
Then I came here to get you to save my 
friend, Max Lind, from misery and disgrace— 
my cousin, Ivy de Lisle, from a broken 
heart.” 


“That lovely girl! Ah, I guess the 
mystery. He is paid for this business by 


Von Hess, who loves Lady Ivy and _ hates 
Lind. But Von Hess shall pay more. He 
shall pay me. As for Krokesius-—it’s a 
pity.. I shall never again find so valuable 
an understudy. But his engagement is 
finished, and his punishment is to begin. 
Did you say we should find him still at The 
Wood ?” 

“TI said that I left him there—watching. 
When he sees you coming with me——” 

“ We will be too quick for him,” said His 
Majesty, looking pleased. 

And they were too quick ; for he is a man 
whose prophecies usually come true. 

He made several people happy that night ; 
but Gustav 
Krokesius was 
not one of them, 
nor Baron von 
Hess. 

As for Chris- 
topher, he 
was so charmed 
with himself 
and his friends, 
old and _ new, 
but-more 
especially with 
the car by 
whose aid he 
had played his 
great game 
of bluff, that 
just as the bells 
rang in the 
New Year he 
poured a_ glass 
of champagne 
over Scarlet 
Runner’s bon 
net. 

“That’s a 
libation, my 
beauty,” said 
he. And he paid 
for it with His 
Majesty’s 
money. 
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l—THE BEST GAMES EVER PLAYED AT BRIDGE. 
By WILLIAM 


Author of “* Dalton on Bridge,” *‘‘ Saturday’ Bridge,” “‘ Bridge at a Glance,” ete. 


MT is rather difficult to say at a 
moment’s notice what is the 
best-played hand at bridge 
that one has ever seen. There 
are so many different varieties 
of the game. There is the 
play of the dealer, with twenty-six cards 
under his control, and there is the defending 
game by the adversaries. Then there is 
bridge with no trumps, and there is bridge 
with a trump suit, which are really two quite 
distinct games, although they are both classed 
under the heading of “ bridge.” 

There seems to be a prevalent idea that 
the No-Trump game offers greater oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of skill in playing 
the cards than the trump-suit game does, but 
the idea is quite an erroneous one. Some- 
times an inferior player, playing with a good 
partner, will declare no trumps on a passed 
hand and then say, “I only made it no 
trumps, partner, because you had to play the 
hand.” This is doubtless intended as a 
compliment, but it is really rather the reverse, 
as most hands require more skill to extract 
the full value from them with a trump 
declaration than they do at No Trumps. So 
many No-Trump hands are cut and dried. In 
these days of advanced bridge there are any 
number of players who can be trusted to 
extract the utmost value from an ordinary 
No-Trump hand as dealer; the result would 
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probably be the same if any one of ten first- 
class players played the hand. If one of them 
won or lost more than the others it would 
rather be owing to the bad or good play of 
his opponents than to any act of his own. 
With a suit declaration the situation is not 
nearly so stereotyped—there is then plenty 
of scope for the exercise of the dealer's 
talent, if he has any, and it is in the trump- 
suit game that the really fine points of play 
—fine, that is, from the advanced bridge- 
player’s point of view—arise. 

The No-Trump game is universally popular, 
and quite rightly so, as it is the very soul and 
essence of bridge, but I entirely dissent from 
the popular idea that itoffers greater oppor 
tunities to the scientific bridge-player than 
the trump-suit game does. It is really quite 
the reverse. Occasionally the dealer in a 
No-Trump game is able to bring off a coup 
by counting and placing correctly the cards 
held by his adversaries, as is illustrated in 
Hand No. 1; but beyond this he is able to 
do very little except to make his winning cards 
in either hand as soon as he gets in, and the 
result of the game depends much more upon 
the tactics employed by the adversaries than 
on anything that the dealer can do. With 
a suit declaration it is quite different ; the 
adversaries do not necessarily open with 
their long suit and the attack is generally, 
from the very first, in the hands of the dealer. 
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In order to thoroughly illustrate the dif- 
ferent varieties of the game, I propose to 
describe four hands, played under widely 
differing conditions :— 

1. Good play by the dealer in a No-Trump game. 

2. Good defence by the opponents in a No-Trump 
game. 

3. Good play by the dealer with a suit declaration. 

4. A well-saved game against a suit declaration. 

All four are hands which occurred in 
actual play, and were correctly played, and 
I consider them to be, each in its own par- 
ticular line, the best-played bridge hands 
which have ever come under my own 
personal knowledge. 


HAND No. 1. 
(Goop PLAY BY THE DEALER.) 

The following hand struck me at the time 
as being the best-played No-Trump hand I 
had ever seen—that is to say, the hand which 
involved the closest attention to the fall of the 
cards, and the drawing of the shrewdest 
deductions, in order to bring it to a successful 


termination :— 
B's Hanp (Dummy) 
Hearts—Knave, ro. 
Diamonds—King, knave, 8, 3. 
Clubs—6, 5, 2. 
Spades—-Knave, 10, 7, 2. 





A’s Hanp (DEa.er). 
Hearts—King, 4. 
Diamonds—Queen, 5, 4. 
Clubs—Ace, king, queen, 10, 9, 4. 
Spades—Ace, queen. 


Score, one game all; A B love, Y Z 28. 

A dealt and declared no trumps. 

Y led the 7 of hearts. 

Directly the dummy hand was exposed A 
could see a certainty of two by cards, unless 
the remaining four clubs were all in one hand, 
which was very improbable ; but two by cards 
was not enough—it was essential to win the 
game on that hand—and the question was 
how the ninth trick was to be secured, with 
the whole heart suit and the ace of diamonds 
against him. 

TRICK I. 
B 


A 
Tricks : A B, 1; Y Z, 0. 

The first trick told A that Y had at least 
six hearts, headed by the ace and queen. Z 
followed suit with the 2, and therefore he 
could not hold more than three of the suit 
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or he would have echoed. Also, by an 
application of the eleven rule, Z was marked 
with one heart higher than the 7, either the 
8 org. Y was therefore marked with either 
six or seven hearts, and A played out all his 
clubs, trusting to be able to count Y’s hand 
exactly from the discards. 
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Tricks: A B,4; Y Z, 0. | Tricks: 


TRICK 6. 
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A 
AB,5; Y Z,©. 
TRICK 7. 
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A A 
Tricks: A B,6; YZ,o. | Tricks: A B,7; Y Z,0. 


Trick 6.—Z’s discard of the 5 of hearts 
showed A that Y had originally six hearts 


exactly. 
Trick 7.—Y discards the 3 of hearts, 
and Z can now count his hand. He is 


marked with four hearts and two other cards, 
which must be either the ace of diamonds 
and one spade, or two spades. If he had 
the ace of diamonds he would certainly not 
have discarded a winning heart at trick 7 to 
keep a losing spade, therefore his two un- 
known cards must be two spades, presumably 
king and another. Z is marked with the 8 
or 9 of hearts. A’s obvious lead at trick 8 
would appear to be the queen of diamonds, 
so as to clear the suit for B, but if he had 
done this he would have lost one trick in 
diamonds and four in hearts, and would not 
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have won the game. The actual player of 
A’s hand was clever enough to realize the 
position and to count Y’s hand correctly. 
He led the king of hearts, thereby allow- 
ing Y to make four tricks in hearts, and 
leaving him no alternative but to lead up to 
his (A’s) ace and queen of spades. The 
play of the remaining tricks is obvious. A 
discards his three diamonds on Y’s hearts, 
and takes tricks 12 and 13 with his ace and 
queen of spades, winning three by cards, 
game, and rubber. The four hands were :-— 


Hearts— Knave, ro. 
Diamonds—King, knave, 8, 3. 
Clubs—6, 5, 2. 
Spades—Knave, to, 7, 2. 


B 
Hearts—Ace, queen, 9, | F Hearts—8, 5, 2. 
7, 5, 3 (dummy) Diamonds — Ace, 9, 
Diamonds—1o, 6 iy Z 7, 2 
Clubs—7, 3. | Clubs—Knave, 8. 
Spades—King, 8, 3. | (dealer) Spades—o, 6, 5, 4- 
| 


' 7 — 
Hearts—King, 4. 
Diamonds—Queen, 5, 4. 
Clubs—Ace, king, queen, ro, 9, 4. 
Spades— Ace, queen. 


The above reasoning may seem to be quite 
easy when it is worked out in black and 
white, and, no doubt, if the hand were given 
as a bridge problem, a large number of 
solvers would solve it correctly, but how 
many of them would play it correctly at the 
bridge table? Hardly one. It is quite safe 
to say that forty-nine bridge-players out of 
fifty would have led the queen of diamonds 
at trick 8, and would have said to their 
partner: “It was not possible to win it.” It 
was the fiftieth who happened to be playing 
the hand, and who had the sense to realize 
that the only possible chance of winning the 
game was by giving away four tricks in the 
heart suit. 

HAND No. 2. 
(A GAME WELL SAVED.) 

The following is the best instance of a 
well-defended No-Trump hand which I ever 
remember to have seen played. It is not an 
instance of one particular coup, but of a 
hand very carefully thought out, with the 
utmost value given to every card and every 
combination of the cards, and not a chance 
thrown away. 

Vhe score was A B 18, Y Z 12. 
and declared no trumps. 

Y led the three of diamonds. 


A dealt 


Hearts— Queen, 7. 
Diamonds—K nave, 8, 6, 2. 
Clubs—1o, 8, 2 


Spades Q, 8, 5, 3 
B ” 
(a .) Hearts—King, 8, 3 
Cammy Diamonds— Ace, king, 
\ Z 5) + 
| Clubs—Queen, knave, 9. 
(dealer) Spades—Queen, 7, 4 
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TRICK I. | TRICK 2. 
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] A 
Tricks: A B,o; Y Z,1.! Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 2. 
Trick 1.—Z’s play of the ace of diamonds 
was a fine instance of a false card, which was 
false as against his adversary, but not as 
against his partner. He knew that his 
partner had led from four diamonds, and 
therefore that the dealer (A) had only one, 
so that the position of the king must be 
disclosed on the second round to his partner, 
but not to his opponent. It is an excellent 
general rule never to play a false card when 
you have a partner, but the brilliant player is 
the one who knows when to depart from rule. 
Trick 2.—Z returned the small diamond, 
not the king, so as to keep the command 
over dummy’s knave. 


TRICK 4. 
B 





A A 
Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 3. ; Tricks: A B,1; Y Z, 3. 

Trick 3.—The dealer knew from the 
original lead of the 3 that each of his oppo- 
nents had two more diamonds, and accord- 
ing to the fall of the cards the king was 
marked in Y’s hand ; therefore, when the 7 
was led, it looked a certainty that Y was 
trying to underplay him; in fact, in the 
actual game, the dealer said, as he put up 
the knave, “ That is a little too thin,” but he 
was rather outplayed. 

Trick 4.—Mark Z’s play at this point. 
The ordinary player would have led his 
other diamond and would have lost the game. 
Not so our friend Z. It is always well to 
consider, before putting one’s partner in with 
a winning card, what that partner will be 
likely to lead next. In this case it would 


almost certainly have been a heart through 
the singly-guarded queen, which was pre- 
cisely what Z wanted to avoid, therefore he 
led the queen of clubs first, so as to show his 
partner which suit he wanted, he himself 

















being quite certain to get in again in order 
to lead the last diamond. 
TRICK 5. Trick 6. 
B B 
“ + 4 
- 
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A A 
Tricks : A B, 2; Y Z, 3. | Tricks; A B, 3; Y Z, 3. 
Tricks 5 and 6.—A having four spades in 
each hand went for the chance of catching 
the qeeen, but it did not come off. 
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A A 
Tricks: A B, 3; Y Z,4. | Tricks: A B,3; YZ, 5. 
Trick 8.—Z put his partner in with the 
diamond, having already shown him which 
suit to lead. 
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Tricks: A B, 4; Y Z,5. | Tricks: A B, 5; Y Z, 5. 
A was then left with no alternative but to 
lead a heart, and Z make the king of hearts 
and the queen of clubs, winning the odd 
trick and saving the game. 

Z’s play of this hand was exceptionally 
good all through, and the players who would 
have saved it as the cards happened to lie 
are very few and far between. 

The four hands were :— 

Hearts 7 
Diamonds—Knave, 8, 6, 2. 


Clubs—ro, 8, 2. 
Spades—o, 8, 5, 3. 


(Queen, 7. 


> 


Hearts—1o, 9, 5, 4 Hearts— King, 8, 3 


Diamonds—Queen, 9, (dummy) Diamonds—<Ace, king, 
; 7,31 ¥ 4 5, 4 
Clubs—6, 4, 3. ° Clubs--Queen, knave, 9. 
leale 
Spades—6, 2. (dealer) Spades—Queen, 7, 4. 
Hearts— Ace, knave, 6, 2. 
Diamonds—1o. 
Clubs—Ace, king, 7, 5. 


Ace, king, knave, ro. 


Spades 
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HAND No. 3. 
(A Heart Hanp WELL PLAYED BY THE 
DEALER.) 

This was a very interesting hand owing to 
the extraordinary distribution of the cards. 
Such hands are of very little interest in them- 
selves, apart from questions of play ; but in 
this case the uncommon distribution of the 
cards led up to some extremely interesting 

points of play. 

The four hands were :— 

Hearts— None. 


Diamonds— Queen, knave, 10, 4. 


Clubs—Ace, queen, 9, 3- 
Spades—Ace, king, queen, 6, 2. 
. 3 - 
Hearts— None. (a I | Hearts—King, queen, 
Diamonds—Ace, 8, 7, aes es knave, ro, 9, 6 
5,2.| Z | Diamonds— King, 9. 


aie Clubs—1o, 7, 4. 
} « _—" | Spades—Knave, ro. 
. | 


Clubs—King, 8, 


5. 
Spades—o, 8, 7, 4, 3 


Hearts—Ace, 8, 7, 5, 4) 3) 2 
Diamonds—6, 2. 
Clubs— Knave, 6, 2. 


Spades—s. 

Score, love-all. A dealt and declared 
hearts, Z doubled, and B redoubled. Z re- 
doubled again, making it 64 a trick, and A 
took it up to the limit of 100 points per trick. 
B was quite right to redouble, although he 
had no trump at all. The trumps were 
obviously divided between A and Z, and B 
calculated that the good cards which he held 
in the other suits would certainly turn the 
scale in his favour. Z’s redouble was not 
so sound, but A had no hesitation in going 
on up to the maximum when he knew that 
his partner was strong in the plain suits. 
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Tricks: A B,o; Y Z,1. | Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 2. 


Trick 1.—Y opened his best suit, and con- 
tinued with it at trick 2, as his partner must 
have the king or no more. 

TRICK 3. 
I 


ie) 


bet 
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A 
Tricks : ; YZ, 2. | Tricks: A'B, 2; YZ, 2. 
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Trick 3.—Z led the king of trumps in the 
hope of being able to craw all A’s trumps. 
When Y was found to be also void of trumps 
the situation was perfectly clear to both A 
and Z, and it became a match between them. 
A at once realized that he had a trump too 
many, and would eventually have to lead 
trumps up to Z unless he got rid of his 
superfluous one. 


TRICK 65. TRICK 6. 
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ne 3 

Tricks: A B, 3; Y Z, 2. | Tricks: AB, 3; Y Z, 3. 
Trick 5.—A proceeded to get rid of his 
superfluous trump, and’ then, at trick 6, put 
Z in again to force him to lead clubs up to B. 


TRICK 7. Trick 8. 
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d A 

Tricks: AB, 4; Y Z, 3. - Tricks: AB, 4; Y Z, 4. 

Trick 7.—Z’s only hope now was that his 
partner held the king and knave of clubs. 
He would be obliged to lead a club sooner 
or later, so he might as well do it at once. 

Trick 8.—Z trumped with the ro, hoping 
that A would discard a club and so leave 
himself again with a trump too many, but A 
was too wary. He had an absolute certainty 
of the game as long as he kept himself with 
the same number of trumps as Z, and there- 
fore he threw a small trump under Z’s 1o. 
If Z had discarded a club, A would also have 
discarded a club. 
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Tricks 9 and 10.—History repeated itself, 
and again A threw away a superfluous trump. 


TRICK II. TRICK 12. 
B B 
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Tricks: AB, 6; YZ, 5.! Tricks: AB, 6; YZ, 6. 

A was left with the best trump, and won 
the odd trick. If he had once made a 
mistake and discarded a club to keep a trump 
he would have lost the odd trick and the 
game. Trumping a winning card of one’s 
partner, or throwing away a trump under a 
higher one, is known as the grand coup and is 
supposed to be a great effort of genius, but 
in this hand A had to play the grand coup 
not once but three times. It was a very high 
trial for any bridge-player, but the player of 
the hand was equal to the occasion and 
brought it off with success. 

HAND No. 4. 

The following instance of defending the 
game against a suit declaration is probably 
the best instance on record of a well-played 
hand at bridge. All the four players were 
quite first-class, and every card in the hand 
was played to the greatest possible advantage. 

Score, one game all; A B 18, YZ 24. A 
dealt and left it to B, who declared diamonds. 
Y led the knave of clubs, and B put down :— 

Hearts—King, 8, 4. 
Diamonds—Ace, king, queen, 10, 8, 3. 
Clubs—6. 
Spades—Ace, 8, 6. 
a very good hand indeed, which looked like 
a certainty of at least two by cards. 
Z’s hand was :— 


healt 


oO 
Vv 








Hearts—<Ace, 9, 7. 
Diamonds—Knave, 9. 
Clubs—Ace, king, 5. 
Spades—King, queen, 
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Z had to consider whether it was possible to 
save the game, and, if so, how it was to be 

















done. He could see seven absolutely certain 
tricks in B’s hand, six trumps and the ace of 
spades ; therefore it was necessary for him 
and his partner to win every other trick. 
A B obviously could not win the extra trick 
in either clubs or.spades, and in order to 
save the game his partner Y must hold the 
queen and knave of hearts, therefore Z at 
once placed those cards in his partner’s hand. 
Also there was no possible chance of Y 
trumping anything ; his knave of clubs could 
not well be a singleton, and if he had had a 
single spade he would have led it. It was of 
supreme importance to prevent the weak 
hand A from making a ruff, and the strong 
hand was too strong to be weakened by 
forcing, therefore Z decided to depart from 
all rule and to lead trumps right up to the 
strong hand. 
TRICK 2. 
B 
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A A 
Tricks: AB, 1; YZ, 1. ! Tricks: AB, 1; YZ, 2 


Trick 3.—B’s lead showed Z that A had 
only two spades and was trying to make a 
ruff on the third round. If A had three 
trumps originally this could not be stopped, 
but if he had only two it could be stopped, 
therefore Z again led trumps up to B. 
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A A 
Tricks: A B, 2; Y Z, 2. | Tricks: AB, 3; YZ, 2. 
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é A 
rricks: AB, 4; YZ, 2. | Tricks: A B, §; Y Z, 2. 
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The dealer led out two extra rounds of 
trumps in order to force discards and to find 
out a little how the land lay. Z was rather 
taken aback at having to make three discards. 
He could not throw his ace of clubs, and he 
must on no account part with a heart, there- 
fore he was obliged to discard two spades. 
Y’s discards were easy. 

The dealer could now count Z’s hand— 
king and one other spade, the ace of clubs, 
and three hearts—so he led the ace and 
another spade, thinking that Z would 
have to win the second round and would 
then be obliged to lead up to B’s guarded 
king of hearts. 





Trick 8. TRICK 9. 
B B 
po [e 4) 
e | 
ete N 
- * t ate (24) 
_ «& a ° , e -B 
Y| @ Yo: ¢° 47 
of ee | 
_¢ eo 7." @ 4) 
++ 
[> 
y. A 
Tricks: A B,6; Y Z, 2. | Tricks: AB, 6; Y Z, 3. 





Trick 8.—Z was in trouble. If he played 
his small diamond he would have to win the 
next trick with his king, and he could then 
lead the ace of clubs, but he knew the dealer's 
play well enough to be sure that the force 
would not be taken, and he would then be 
obliged to lead up to B’s guarded king of 
hearts. He was sure that A had only one 
more spade, and, therefore, Y must have 
either the knave or 9, so he threw away his 
king of spades to avoid getting the lead at 
the next trick. 


TRICK 10. 
B 


TRICK If, 
I 


oe 
cr. J 
Y 


ae 





A | A 
Tricks: A B,6; Y Z, 4. | Tricks: A B,7; Y Z, 4. 


Trick 10.—B did not cover the queen of 
hearts as he could gain nothing by so 
doing ; but if the knave had been led at 
trick 11 he would have covered that and 
would have won the game. Y, however, 
played too well, and led a club, which 
B was obliged to trump, and Y Z won 
six tricks and saved the game. 





TRICK 13. 





—_ “A 
Tricks: AB, 7; YZ, 5. | Tricks: AB, 7; YZ, 6. 


I'he four hands were :— 
Hearts—King, 8, 4. 
Diamonds—<Ace, king, queen, 10, 8, 3. 
Clubs—6, 
Spades—Ace, 8, 6. 


B 


} 
(dummy) | Hearts—Ace, 9, 7. 


Hearts—Queen, 


knave, 3 | Diamonds—Kaave, 9. 
Diamonds—-7, 4, 2. y Z | Clubs—Ace, king, 5. 
Clubs—Knave, ro, 9, 3. ! Spades—-King, queen, 
Spades—g, 3. 2. ' (dealer) | Fr So & 


w 


Hearts—1o, 6, 
Diamonds—6, « 
Clubs—Queen, 8, 7, 4, 2. 
Spades—Knave, ro. 


The above is quite the best instance that I 
ever saw of an intelligent reading of the cards 
and of taking the only possible chance of 
saving the game. ‘Two really fine points of 
play were required of Z, first leading trumps 
at once up to the strong hand, and secondly 
throwing away the best spade in order to 
avoid getting the lead, and there are very few 
players alive who would have saved the game 
under such circumstances. In discussing 
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the hand afterwards it was suggested that Z 
might have discarded the ace of clubs instead 
of a second spade, but if he had done so he 
would have lost the game. When he led the 
fourth spade B would not have taken the 
force, and he would then have been obliged 
to lead the hearts up to B’s king. A study 
of the four hands will show that the cards 
were played in the only possible way to save 
the game, and that, even at double dummy, 
with the position of every card known, it 
could not have been saved in any other way ; 
and that is the highest praise which can be 
given to the play of any hand. 

It will be noticed that in all the above 
hands the result turns on the correct placing 
of the unknown cards. That is the whole 
secret of good play at bridge, and it is a 
faculty which everyone who aspires to become 
a good player ought to cultivate assiduously. 
It is no heaven-born gift. It is a matter of 
practice, of knowledge of the recognised 
leads, of a close observation of the fall of the 
cards, and of ordinary common-sense reason- 
ing. It is astonishing how easily this faculty 
can be acquired by steady practice. It is 
well within the reach of anybody, whether or 
not he possesses what is called a good card 
memory, and no one will ever become a first- 
class bridge-player who does not accustom 
himself to place missing cards as the game 
progresses, and then and there to make a 
mental note of them and to remember them 
for future use. 


l.—THE BEST GAMES EVER PLAYED AT CHESS. 


By J. H. BLAcKBURNE, BRITISH CHESS CHAMPION 


RILLIANCY in chess is a 
rarity. It is like the sparkling 
of a multi-faceted diamond, 
which can illume darkness 
and shine best under provoca- 
tion. Electricians would say it 
is the bright spark that signalizes the over- 
coming of resistance. It is not a very 
common or ordinary experience. It would 
cease to be a wonder if it were. It would fail 
to command the great admiration usually 
bestowed on things of rarity. 

The best quality of brilliancy occurs 
between great contending forces—the powers 
of antagonistic minds. And so it is that, 





generally speaking, the highest products issue 
from conflict wherein very great players are 
engaged—players accustomed to exert very 
strong powers of mind against their adver- 


saries. There is then the pressure of strong 
and skilful opposition provoking strong dis- 
play, until at length out flashes the brilliancy 
which thrills the spectators as well as the 


producer, and sometimes has almost a 
benumbing effect upon the vanquished 
player. 


Brilliancy in actual play very often prevails 
in spite of a flaw—the dazzling effect, as it 
were, rendering the flaw invisible. 

Sound or flawless brilliancy in chess is ‘he 
brilliancy that deserves the fullest considera- 
tion. The production of it sheds lustre on 
the happy producer, while it also serves a 
high educational function in giving us some- 
thing to admire and study. 

The alternation of stroke or ‘“ move,” 
combined with the necessity of parrying 
as well as delivering the stroke, has 

















brought about in chess a practice of 
adopting aggresso-defensive tactics. It has 
developed an even higher ideal. It has led 
to the adoption, wherever possible, of a 
doubly attacking move—such as that of a 
knight forking two of the adverse pieces, or 
that of a bishop attacking or pinning on the 
one diagonal two or more of the opposing 
pieces. And, better still, it has led to the 
adoption, wherever possible, of such forking 
or raking moves as will include a check, or 
double check, to the adverse king; and, 
higher still, a move which, under every con- 
ceivable circumstance, will enable the player 
next moving to adopt one of these many- 
purpose moves. 

It is chiefly in pursuit of some of these 
advantageous moves that brilliancy occurs. 
It may occur as a means of withdrawing, or 
paralyzing, or obstructing some of the hostile 
pieces, so as to get them out of the way or 
nullify their action, or make them embarrass 
their own king’s mobility. Design is the pro- 
lific source of ingenious brilliancy ; yet, in a 
minor degree, luck contributes to the pro- 
duction. Some of these observations can 
be tested in examining the sample games 
appended. 

Meanwhile a few words as to famous ex- 
ponents of brilliancy in the past. 

First and foremost comes the immortal 
Morphy, who in 1858 came over from 
America and overwhelmed all the European 
masters, or, at least, those who cared to 
oppose him. His games were splendid 
specimens of brilliancy ; and probably many 
of his sparkling gems will be reproduced, 
studied, and admired when the efforts of 
the so-called “position player” and the 
“accumulator of minute advantages ” school 
have been forgotten. Then there was 
| abourdonnais, the renowned French expert, 
who also vanquished all-comers ; and what 
chess-player has not received pleasure and 
instruction in playing over the games of 
Professor Anderssen and his illustrious pupil, 
Dr. Zukertort ? 

Then, again, there was Captain Mackenzie, 
a Scot by birth, an enthusiastic disciple of 
Morphy, and who became champion of 
America after that master’s retirement. 

De Vere, at one time British chess cham- 
pion ; the two Macdonnells, both Irishmen ; 
Pillsbury, and Baron Kolisch were all worthy 
exemplars of brilliancy. 

And last, though not least, the young 
Hungarian, Charousek, who a few years ago 
startled the chess world by his aggressive and 
hazardous play against older and more expe- 
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rienced masters, and justly earned the title 
of the “New Morphy”; and, considering 
his short chess career, has left us wondering 
what he might not have attained had he 
lived. 

To living masters like Bird, Maroczy, Mar- 
shall, Janowski, and Tchigorin, it is hard to 
do justice without seeming to indulge in 
flattery ; yet it is not possible to omit them 
and give anything like a true account of 
chess brilliancy. We have in England for 
nearly two-thirds of a century enjoyed the 
splendid style of Mr. H. E. Bird, especially 
notable for his originality. He may by his 
devotion to brilliancy have several times 
missed the chess crown. He has always 
apparently set less value on that than on the 
achievement of some brilliant mate. The 
same may be said of Tchigorin, the famous 
Russian player. Marshall and Janowski have 
given us many pieces of rich brilliancy, and 
Maroczy for his time has pretty well earned 
a title to brilliancy. But for him the future 
has still much in store. 

Brilliancy does not appear to be on the 
wane. The new school (as a fresher one 
than the “ modern”) is distinctly endued with 
love of adventure and brilliancy. The 
younger players, under its healthy influence, 
are able, when taking part in tournament 
play, to infuse life and brilliancy into their 
games and suffer nothing as a penalty for 
rashness. It is a good sign, and possibly 
portends further improvement in this direction. 

I will now proceed to consider three games 
which stand on record as perhaps the most 
brilliant in the annals of chess. 

The following game was played in 1851 at 
the Grand Cigar Divan, Strand. It is known 
among chess-players as the “Immortal 
Game” :— 

KING’S BISHOP'S GAMBIT. 
WHITE (ANDERSSEN). BLACK (KIESERITZKY). 
I. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
2. Pto K B 4th P takes P 
3. Bto B qth Q to R 5th (ch) 
4. Kto B sq PtoQ Kt4 

This move was invariably adopted by 
Kieseritzky and became known as his defence, 
although originally suggested and played by 
a well-known American amateur. It has, 
however, been discarded for many years as 
unsatisfactory. ‘The usual continuation at 
the present day is P to Q 4th. 

. B takes Kt P Kt to K B 3rd 
. Kt to K B 3rd Q to R 3rd 

. P to Q 3rd Kt to R 4th 

. Kt to R 4th ( to Kt 4th 


=-OCON OM 


. Kt to B sth P to Q B 3rd 
10. P to K Kt 4th Kt to B 3rd 
11. R to Kt sq P takes B 
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12. Pto K R 4th 
13. Pto R 5th 
14. Q to B 3rd 
15. B takes P 
16. Kt to B 3rd 
17. Kt to Q 5th 

No Fabian tactics here. No believer in 
the old writer on chess, who recommends the 
player to “occasionally count the pieces, and 
if he finds he has lost one or more, then to 
carefully rally his remaining forces and thereby 
win.” 

White, although a piece minus, elects to 
continue the attack, and carries it on with 
unflagging brilliancy and force to the end. 

17. Q takes P 
18. B to Q 6th 

A beautiful continuation, to which there is 
no satisfactory defence ; for if B takes B, then 
19. Kt takes B (ch), “7 to Q sq; 20. Kt takes 
P (ch), K to K sq; 21. Kt to Q 6th (ch), 
followed by 22. Q to B Sth (mate). 

Position after White's 18th move. 
BLACK 


Q to Kt 3rd 
Q to Kt 4th 
Kt to Kt sq 
Q to B gra 
B to B 4th 












a on LM. 


YHA 

















WHITE. 
18. B takes R 
19. Pto K 5th Q takes R (ch) 


20. K to K 2nd Kt to Q R 3rd 
21. Kt takes P (ch) K to Q sq 

22. Q to B 6th (ch) Kt takes 

23. Bto K 7 (mate) 


This is considered by many to be the most 
beautiful ending ever played. 


Game played in the London International 
‘Tournament, 1883 :— 
ENGLISH OPENING. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
(Dr. ZUKERTORT.) (J. H. BLACKBURNE.) 
P to QO B 4th P to K 3rd 
P to K 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 
Kt to K B 3rd P to O Kt 3rd 
B to K 2nd B to Kt 2nd 
Castles P to Q 4th 
P to Q 4th B to Q 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd Castles 
P to © Kt 3rd © Kt to Q 2nd 
B to Kt 2nd () to K 2nd 


ZN OM Sw Ne 
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Better to have continued with P to Q B 4th, 
the usual move in all forms of the close 
openings. 

10. Kt to Q Kt 5th 

11. Kt takes B P takes Kt 

12. Kt to Q 2nd Q Kt to B 3rd 

The stronger move was P to B 4th, pre- 

venting the advance of the king’s pawn later 
on. The play up to now has been some- 
what tame and uninteresting. 

13. P to B 3rd 

14. Q takes Kt 

15. B takes P P to Q 4th 

16. B to Q 3rd K R to B sq 

Black certainly underrated the strength of 

the coming attack, otherwise he would have 
adopted more defensive tactics. His scheme 
was to double the rooks on Q B file, and so 
try to divert White’s intended assault on 
the king’s quarters. White’s next move, 17. 
Q R to K sq, is very deep and subtle. A 
diagram of the position is given. White evi- 
dently had in his mind’s eye the subsequent 
beautiful sacrifices, otherwise he would have 
disputed Black’s command of the Q B file. 


Position after White’s 17th move. 


Kt to K 5th 


Kt takes Kt 
P takes P 


BLACK, 

















WHITE. 
17. OQ Rto K sq 
18. P to K 4th 
19. P to K Sth 
20. P to B 4th 
- RtoK 3rd 
P tks P (en passant) 
P to B 5th 
. B takes Kt P takes B 
P takes Kt P R to B 7th 
Black has now attained his object, and at 
first sight looks as if he must win a piece. 
26. P takes P (ch) K to R sq 
27. P toQ 5th (dis ch) P to K 4th 
White has no way, apparently, of saving the 
bishop, and his :.ext move somewhat startled 
the spectators, many of whom thought his 
position hopeless. A diagram of the position 
is given :— 


R to B 2nd 
QR to Q B sq 
Kt to K sq 

P to Kt 3rd 

P to B 4th 

Kt takes P 

Kt to K 5th 


NWNWNNN 


Mt w Ne 
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White to make his 28th move. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
28. Q to Kt 4th 

A grand stroke, to which there is no reply. 
An enthusiastic critic, who, by the way, was 
not present, says: “ This move literally 
electrified the lookers-on.” Whether this be 
so or not Black did anticipate it, but had not 
foreseen White’s sacrifice of the rook, which 
came as a surprise. It may be mentioned 
that, if Black capture the proffered queen, 
he is mated in seven moves, as follows: 29. 
B takes P (ch), K takes P; 30. Rto R 
3rd (ch), K to Kt 3rd; 31. R to Kt 3rd (ch), 
K to R 3rd; 32. R to B 6th (ch), K to R 
4th; 33. R to B sth (ch), K to R 3rd; 34. 
B to B 4th (ch), K moves; 34. K R mates. 

28. ( KR to B 4th 
29. R to B 8th (ch) 

Steinitz, in annotating this game in “ Turf, 
Field, and Farm,” remarks on this move : 
“Tn conjunction with White’s previous play, 
this forms one of the most noble combina- 
tions ever conceived over the chessboard.” 
It is obvious that if Q takes R the reply is 
30. B takes P (ch), K takes P ; 31. Q takes P 
ch), mating in a few more moves. 

20. K takes P 
30. Q takes P (ch) K to Kt 2 





31. B takes P (ch) K takes R 
32. Bto Kt 7 (ch) Resigns 

Again Steinitz says: “A worthy finish to 
one of the most brilliant games on record.” 


The following brilliant little gem by 
Morphy against the Duke of Brunswick and 
Count Isouard consulting was played in 
the Duke’s private box, during the perform- 
ance of “The Barber of Seville,” at the 
Grand Opera House, Paris, 1858 :— 

PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE. 

WHITE (MORPHY). BLACK (ALLIES). 


1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 3rd 

3. P to Q 4th B to Kt 5th 

4. P takes P B takes Kt 

5. ( takes B P takes P 

6. B to Q B 4th Kt to K B 3rd 
7. Oto Q Kt 3rd © to K 2nd 

8. Kt to B 3rd P to B 3rd 


9. Bto K Kt 5th 
White to make his roth move. 
BLACK. 


P to O Kt 4th 

















WHITE. 
10. Kt takes P 
11. Btakes Kt P (ch) 
12. Castles QO R 
13. R takes Kt 
14. Rto Qsq 
15. B takes R (ch) 
16. © to Kt 8 (ch) 
17. R to Q 8 (mate) 


P takes Kt 

AU Kt to Q 2nd 
R to Q sq 

R takes R 

© to K 3rd 

Kt takes B 

Kt takes Q 








GRANGE AND SON. 


By W. B. 


Copyright, 1906, by W. B. 


AANY people in_ Brayton 
thought that old Mr. Grange, 
of Grange and Son, had closed 
a cautiously successful busi- 
ness career by an astounding 
act of folly. 

People looked at him and spoke of him as 
he walked about the town, stood upon the 
stone bridge and watched the running water, 
or, leaving behind him the noisy streets and 
the noisy railway station, strolled on the 
meadow paths between the river and the 
canal. A tall grey man, with a Panama hat, 











MAXWELL. 


Maxwell, in the United States of America. 


which he carried sometimes in his strong, 
bony hand; dressed in a grey suit of nc 
fashion ; wearing his goat-like beard after the 
manner of Americans; with close-shut mouth, 
big nose, bushy eyebrows over keen grey 
eyes—nothing, in truth, remarkable or un- 
usual to cause one to look at him ; and yet 
one always looked. 

“There he goes,” said the inhabitants of 
the flourishing Midland town. “Just like a 
man in a dream—never seeing you, if you 
touch your hat to him—out of politeness. He 
was one of the biggest men in Brayton, and 
now he is no more than a pensioner in his 
son’s house.” 

This was 
pened :— 

Grange and Son were an old 
established, prosperous firm. 
Except the church and_ the 
ruined castle, Grange’s Pottery 
Works was the oldest thing in 
Brayton. The original red-brick 
quadrangle was built at the 
time when the canal was cut— 
1775. The first barge to float 
on the new water carried direc- 
tors, county magnates, the lord 
lieutenant, etc., but the second 
barge carried china-clay for 
Grange’s. Here, in the angle 
formed by river and canal, the 
works had spread themselves ; 
here, during all the years, within 
sight of the pleasant beech- 
woods and the stretching moor- 
land, Grange’s had made _por- 
celain, earthenware, stoneware, 
glazed tiles, choice bricks, terra- 
cotta door lintels, drain-pipes ; 
here had reigned, like small 
princes of industry, Grange after 
Grange. Death transferred the 
principality from father to son 
always. Never till the last reign had any 
prince abdicated. 

Old Henry. Grange, of the Panama hat, 
ruling his prosperous realm cautiously and 
wisely, was a happy prince. The revenue 
from the works was steadily rising—six 
thousand, seven thousand, eight thousand a 
year flowed from the solid trade. Why push 


what had _hap- 
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GRANGE 


and strive and lie awake at night when one 
was making more money than one could 
spend? Old Henry built for himself, his 
good wife, and his three children a house 
that in Brayton appeared to be almost a 
palace. It was a noble stone mansion on 
the high road, just outside the town ; not 
exactly a town house and not quite a country 
house—it really looked as if it had come 
from Piccadilly or Park Lane to astonish 
Brayton. Without and within it was splendid 

-iron gates, immense lamps, balustrades, 
marble vases, a mahogany door big enough 
for the Bank of England ; grand hall and 
double ‘staircase, suite of lofty reception 
rooms, parquetry, velvet curtains, tapestry 
curtains. Surrounded by these splendours 
the head of the family lived still modestly 
and wisely, not in the least caring if parlour- 
maids were incongruous in those lofty halls, 
or if the old-fashioned three-course dinner 
was almost an insult to the vast dining-room. 

Young Henry, the only son, was given a 
sound commercial education—Repton, Bonn, 
Paris, Lambeth—and on his twenty-first birth- 
day was taken into the business as a partner ; 
and henceforth the firm was Grange and Son 
in fact as well as in name. 

Mr. Henry, junior—tall, smart, good-look- 
ing—proved himself an untiring worker, in 
spite of his youth and his natural and 
acquired charms. He thought of nothing 
but the business, of expanding and push- 
ing it on and on to bigger and bigger 
things. 
ambitious dreams made him toss. and turn 
on his soft pillow in the fine stone house. 

“Sir,” he used to say to his father, “I 
have an idea,” and his face used to flush with 
excitement. ‘“ Do, sir, let me go to Derby 
and see if 1 can’t push our new foot tiles 
with the railway people.” 

He always called his father “ sir,” and his 
mother loved the sound of it. 

“ It sounds old-fashioned,” the good dame 
would tell her friends ; “but I like the old 
fashions. I think the old fashions are the 
best. My boy is a comfort to his father. . . . 
Yes, we have been blessed in our children. 
Mrs. Sells—I am speaking of my elder 
daughter, Emily—is well married. Edith, 
my other girl, is skilled with her pencil. She 
has painted her father’s portrait. She has 
taken him to the life, but the expression is 
too severe. That is the only fault.” 

“My dear mother is showing signs of 
age,” young Henry would say. ‘She is only 
fifty, but—since this last winter, especially 
—she has shown signs of age.” 


He was at the works early and late ; , 
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You see, young Henry was quick of ob- 
servation—nothing escaped him: whether it 
might be something wrong with mamma, or 
a screw loose at the works. 

The boy was truly a source of comfort as 
well as pride to his father. Papa could not 
take up all the young fellow’s new ideas, but 
he was pleased to recognise that they were 
often brilliant. “ He is of the new generation 
and I am of the old,” he used to think, with- 
out the least bitterness. “I seem a slow- 
coach to him, and he seems too flyaway to 
me.” He refused to take up new ventures, 
to build, to sink capital on untried lines ; but 
he gave the new partner a free hand for what 
he called “legitimate expansion.” Master 
Harry might attempt anything he liked in the 
way of “travellers”; he might secure as many 
contracts as he could ; old Henry would see 
that the stuff was turned out. 

Young Henry’s efforts in this direction 
were crowned with success. As the years 
passed, papa seemed scared sometimes by 
the extent of this success. His son was great 
in getting contracts. 

The old boy used to wait for business ; the 
son went to find business—to mae business. 
He had London friends, belonged to a 
London Lodge of Freemasons, was a member 
of a London club. He would run up to 
London for a night or two and give dinners 
at his club. He was a pleasant host: offer- 
ing his jolly guests the best of everything— 
the oldest chainpagne, the choicest cigars. 
It was all smiles and careless hospitality ; 
and then, just at the end, the very last thing 
—business. 

“Don’t run away, old chap; finish your 
cigar—and, I say! Are we all right? Are 
you going to let us have it? Don’t let us 
lose it—for a trumpery discount. cd 
Waiter! Whisky and soda. This is 
masonic. Ym not keen because of the profit 
hanging to it. I see you mean to knock all 
the gilt off the ginger-bread, you old villain. 
But I ask you asa pal. I want the job—for 
the honour of the house.” 

That was how young Mr. Grange got a 
contract sometimes. He was all of the new 
style. That phrase, “the honour of the 
house,” was the only thing he had taken 
from his old-fashioned father. Papa used 
the phrase —on serious occasions — very 
pompously. The son used it, whenever it 
came in handy—quite lightly. 

From London, in spite of all these visits, 
there reached the stone house no whisper of 
bachelor dissipation—no far-off rustle of silk 
petticoats or faint perfume of patchouli. He 
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was a steady young man, who could pass 
through temptation without falling into vice. 
After so many years he still used his latch- 
key without abusing the privilege. He never 


lingered at the Brayton club. Papa and 
mamma, in their vast bedroom on the first 
floor, could hear Henry—aged thirty —let 
himself in and cross the stone hall and 
They 


mount the stairs before 11.30 p.m. 
slept the sounder 
for the knowledge 
that their beloved 
junior partner was 
safe in his comfort 
able rooms on the 
second floor. 

He was thirty 
four when he told 
his father that he 
wished to. get 
married. 


“Sir, I have 
come to you for 
help.” 


“What is it, 
Hal?” and the 
father’s hand was 
laid affectionately 
on his’ shoulder. 
“T think I can 
promise my help. 
What is it?” 

It was dark- 
haired, graceful 
Mildred Carter, 
down at Brayford, 


five miles away, 
and Mr. Henry 
eagerly unfolded 


his new idea. The 
Carters were coun- 
try magnates 

large landed _pro- 
prietors, owning a 
grand old house, 
river, woods, 
moors; lordly 
cousins, uncles, 
and aunts. One 
read in the news- 
papers of their 


autumn shooting- “ ARE YOU SURE IT IS THE GIRL YOU 
parties. At such YOUR HEART ON—AND NOT THE FAMILY?” 
epochs pretty 


Mildred sat at meat with as many as three 
lords at a time, and perhaps called one of 
them Cousin Dick. 

“T hope, sir, I’m not a snob,” and Mr. 
Henry’s face flushed from excitement ; “ but, 
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socially, it will mean a lift in the world for 
me.” 

“1 don’t see that,” said his father, proudly. 
“T suppose we have been making nearly as 
long as ‘hey have been spending.” 

“Sir, I’ve set my heart on it. 
you disapprove.” 

“No, I won’t say that. I was twenty-two 
when I married your mother. It is time you 
were married. But, 
Harry, will your fine 
lady look down on us 
on your mother? Are 
you sure it is the girl you 
have set your heart on 
and not the family ?” 


Don’t say 










Mr. Henry said the social 
advantages were merely thrown in 
— it was the girl he wanted. And 
his father helped him to get her. 
But before the wedding day 
Mr. Grange, senior, was dressed 
in deep black instead of sober 
grey. A wife was coming to the Granges, 
but a wife had gone from them. The 
head of the firm had lost the partner of 
his private life, and, with bowed head, walk- 
ing to and fro in his office, or, with clasped 
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hands, walking by the swift river, he seemed 
like a man walking in a dream. ‘The zest 
had gone from life. Nothing mattered now— 
or ever could matter. All zest in life had 
all that was real and substantial had 


gone ; 
gone; he was a shadow walking among 
shadows. ‘Thus he felt when he determined 


to abdicate, and had the first of many 
business interviews with his old friend, Mr. 
Lawrence, the solicitor. 

Three months after the funeral and a 
month before the postponed wedding he told 
his son what he was doing. 

“Henry, when you bring your wife home 
here, it will be to your own house. I shall 
make everything over to you absolutely—the 
business, this house, everything. I won't 
keep you waiting—till—-till I go and lie 
down again by your mother’s side.” 

Mr. Grange, junior, protested. 
overwhelm 


You — to 


“Sir, you me. 
retire —in the prime of life! You are only 
sixty.” 


But his father told him that he had made 
up his mind. In fact, he had almost accom- 
plished the whole transfer. 

“Lawrence has drafted the last deed. I 
have executed the others. I have provided 
for Emily.. Edith will have an income of 
five hundred a year, and live here. You 
won't mind that? She will be a companion 
for your wife. And you must harbour me, 
too. I shall take your old rooms on the 
second floor, and you must allow me two 
hundred a year. It is more than I shall 
spend, but I shall trust you to pay me so 
much every year.” 

“My dear father, indeed you may trust 
me. But we'll have it all in order. Mr. 
Lawrence must see to that. Of course I'll 
sign anything.” 

“No,” said Mr. Grange, with dignity; 
“that | won't have in writing. I prefer to 
trust you. Remember—I am trusting you 
with greater things. I am trusting you with 
the honour of our house.” 


IT. 

THEN came change — slow at first, then 
faster, until it seemed to him that within and 
without the house all the world was changing. 

He was conscious of the change when he 
put by his black suit and, resuming his grey, 
began walking about the streets to fill his 
empty hours. The town was expanding 


rapidly ; there seemed to be a sudden rage for 

building. ‘The Pottery Works were expanding: 

in one year of the new reign there had been 

more building there than in the last twenty 
Vol. xxxii.—92 
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His son was master now ; his word 
was law. He and his new manager were 
going ahead now in earnest. New tile plant, 
newest brick plant, terra-cotta unbelievable. 
Papa had been satisfied in making door 
lintels from stock patterns: now they were 
making whole shop fronts, whole terra-cotta 
streets, from any design the architect-artists 
could send them. It was their boast now 
that they could do at Brayton all that was 
being done at Lambeth. 

Mr. Grange, leaning on a field gate, day 
after day watched men building the new 
embankment and bridge, laying the metals 
for the new sidings which would bring the 
Midland Railway right into the heart of the 
works. One day he watched an engine come 
puffing with a train of brand-new trucks. 
He had been content to see his goods carried 
in trucks with “ M. R.” on them ; but his son 
must own his own trucks and paint his own 
name on them. Old Mr. Grange started as 
he read the big lettering. “ Henry Grange” 

nothing more. 

He talked to his son of the new trucks 
that night at dinner. 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry. ‘“ An economy- 
really. ‘Travelling advertisements.” 

“ But, Harry, you are not changing the 
style of the firm, are you? Grange and Son 
-~—what ?” 

Harry explained that “ Grange and Sen” 
had an old-world, sleepy sound. “Grange” was 
really sufficient. Later on, if they ever cared 
to float themselves as a company, “ Grange, 
Limited,” would be just the thing. 

The new order—change, expansion, push. 
Old Mr. Grange understood; at home or 
abroad he could see it. He belonged to the 
past ; a new generation had arisen. One 
should not want to stop the hands of the 
clock. 

His son never called him 
was always “ My dear father.” 

“My dear father, you are the honoured 
guest here. Ask whomsoever you wish.” 

This was when he had requested that his 
old friends, Mr. Lawrence, the solicitor, and 
Mr. Martin, the doctor, should be invited to 
dinner. 

“Oh, yes, father,” 
“ Do ask all your old cronies. 
dinner for them this week.” 

Dark-haired Mildred called him Father— 
although she had a real father five miles 
away at Brayford ; and gave him unobtrusive 
love and respect always. The old man was 
very fond of Mildred. She was a gentle, 
yielding creature ; and, as the years glided, 


years. 


“ 


sir” now. It 


said pretty Mildred. 
Let’s get upa 
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he became fonder of her than of his own 
daughters. Miss Edith Grange was the first 
person to show him plainly that when a 
prince has abdicated, and lost the power to 
give or withhold, he must look for love and 
respect as a favour, not as a right. 

Mr. Lawrence and the other old boys 
came to the house several times during the 
first year or two, and then came no more. 
‘Their friend could go and see them whenever 
he pleased to do so. But the stone house 
had changed inwardly; they were out of 
place there now, and felt uncomfortable. 

The old servants were all gone. No more 
parlourmaids : a smart young butler now and 
two footmen, with Mr. Henry’s own man to 
help them when people came to dinner. At 
great dinner-parties—in the autumn season 
especially — the guests sometimes brought 
still more footmen, and it seemed that a 
servant was standing behind every chair. 
The Carter clan, perhaps, had come in force, 
whirling through the night on gigantic snort- 
ing motors—bringing two lords and a Lady 
Jemima with them. The electric light 
dazzled one in the great dining-room, flashed 
on hare shoulders, white shirts, white waist- 


coats, precious gems; the chatter and 
high-pitched laughter deafened, stupefied 
one. 


Old Mr. Grange, sitting at one of these 
feasts in his black tie and black waistcoat, 
looked solemn, incongruous, out of date. 
He was slow of speech, unable to spring 
from topic to topic; while he pondered 
his next remark the stream of talk rolled 
away from him. He fell silent, think- 
ing. At such times as he sat thus with bent 
brows, all the light and strength faded from 
his eyes, deep lines came at the sides of his 
mouth, and he looked of a sudden ten years 
older. 

Then Miss Edith would rouse him sharply. 

“Father, a penny—a penny for your 
thoughts !” and she laughed shrilly. “ Don’t 
go to sleep.” 

She had not roused him because of her 
love, but because, as she once told her 
brother, he was looking odd and old and 
foolish. 

Were his thoughts worth a penny? Surely 
not—he had given all his pennies away. But 
his thoughts were at any rate strong and clear 
still, while he watched the company from 
beneath bent brows. 


This was the new order—the new style. 


He must not speak ; he could only watch. 
Pretty Mildred was secretly bullied, overtly 


snubbed by her husband. 


He was fond of 
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her, but he was cruel to her, breaking her 
spirit by petty tyranny, wounding her, stab- 
bing her perpetually. She, too, was afraid 
to speak freely—even to-night with her own 
folk about her. You could hear the note of 
repression in her low voice as she talked to 
Mr. Dick Hartley, the new manager. Mr. 
Hartley, in spite of his handsome face, his 
smart manner, his fine relations, was a snob 
and a cad, if not something worse. Mr. 
Hartley needed close watching. Miss Edith’s 
bodice was disgustingly, disgracefully too 
low. The grandchildren—little Harry and 
little Mildred—should have been sleeping 
in bed instead of hanging about corridors, 
dressed up like monkeys, waiting to come in 
and show themselves at dessert. No one but 
their mother wanted to see them. All these 
fine guests were liars, hypocrites, worthless 
shams. 

A penny for your thoughts, old man. 

But all these great people hung on his 
son’s words, flattered him. He was the 
reigning prince now—able to bully and to 
brag because he was powerful and successful. 
The servants studied his face, feared him ; 
all the world bowed down to him. He was 
bragging now—in the new style: lightly, with 
airy cynicism—half man of business, half 
man of fashion. 

“No. We can’t admit sentiment in 
business. If a man gets in your way, you 
must brush him aside—sweep him out of 
your path. It don’t do to turn sentimental 
and think of his wife and children. We don’t 
dare to think of all that, do we, Hartley ?” 

The new style. Bare shoulders and leer- 
ing men. A manager who sits at your 
table, drinking your wine and trying to 
make love to your wife. A penny for your 
thoughts. 

He was alone in the big house, really. He 
was alone in the world, one might almost 
say. The world was moving fast ; the men 
of his time were passing like shadows from 
the stage of life; old friends cannot be 
replaced. Except for old Lawrence and one 
or two more, he had no real friends. 

He excused himself from attending his 
son's banquets, and his excuses were readily 
accepted. 

“* My dear father, it is your comfort I want 
to study. If you prefer to have your dinner 
served in your own rooms,” etc. 

Sometimes the children — Harry and 
Mildred —came up and watched him eat his 
sole and his chop, and then rushed off for the 
grand dessert. The servants kept him wait- 
ing sometimes for his solitary meal ; but he 
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“OLD MR. GRANGE, SITTING AT ONE OF THESE FEASTS IN HIS BLACK TIE AND BLACK WAISTCOAT, LOOKED 
SOLEMN, INCONGRUOUS, OUT OF DATE.” 


did not complain. He was only the 
“honoured guest.” His son was master of 
the house. Doubtless the busy servants 
were grumbling. “And drat it all, there’s 
that old man’s dinner to be lugged up.” 
He must not complain. When Charles V. 
abdicated he entered a convent; he 
did not go and live with son Philip at 
Madrid. 

One winter old Mr. Grange had a touch of 
influenza, and stayed upstairs in his rooms 


on the second floor day after day for a long 
time. 

Mr. Grange, junior, meeting the doctor in 
the hall on a Sunday afternoon, asked for 
news of the patient. “He is better in his 
own room, of course ?” 

“No,” said the doctor; “he is better out 
of it. I have told him he may come down 
to-day, and to-morrow he may go out—a 
little way—-in the sunshine.” 

“Well,” said Henry, as he wrapped him- 
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self in his motor-coat, “we don’t want the 
influenza to run through the house, but we'll 
get him down to-morrow .— to-day we are 
expecting company.” 

“Company will do him good,” said the 
doctor, looking hard at Mr. Henry. “ He is 
weak from his illness, but he is full of energy 
by nature. He is rusting from inaction.” 

“Ts that so?” said Mr. Henry, not really 
listening. “Good-bye,” and he hurried off 
to join the others in the snorting motor. 

The patient came down and found the 
house deserted. He walked feebly, making 
his way from room to room, finding each 
empty and cheerless. At last he established 
himself, by the fireside of a pretty drawing- 
room, in a huge: arm-chair—-a true grand- 
father’s chair. Heré the children came to 
him and welcomed him most affectionately 
little Mildred throwing her arm round his 
neck and clambering upon his knees, Master 
Harry holding his hand and 
patting it. Master Harry was 
most affectionate and winning 

when he wanted anything. 
His grandfather would look 
at him thoughtfully and say, 
“You are like your father, 
Harry. You are very like 
your father.” 

Harry wanted something 
now. “We want you to read 
to us. Do read to us.” 

“ My boy, I think I’m too 
tired to read—and there’s not 
enough light. But I'll tell 
you a story. Will that do?” 

They made a pretty picture 
—the grey old man half lost 
in the shadow of the big chair, 
and the two children hanging 
about him, now in the fire- 
light, now in the shadow ; and 
behind them the grey dust 
falling fast. 

“Very well. Tl tell you a 
story—the storyof King Lear.” 

But soon the motorists re 
turned, and the little group 
by the fire were plunged into 
dire disgrace. The master of 
the house, his wife Mildred, 
his sister Edith, and his smart 
governess came into the room, 
and out flashed the dazzling 
electric light. The children 
were whisked away, and thei 
grandfather was rated by all 
but Mildred, “HE 
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It was too inconsiderate of him. Of 
course he had given the dear children 
influenza. Edith and his son both chid him 
for his want of consideration. 

“T was only telling them a story,” he said, 
as they bustled the children out of the room. 

“Too bad of him,” said Edith, following 
her brother and the governess. “Too bad. 
It really is too bad.” 

Alone again, the old man sprang to his 
feet, waved his hand above his head, and 
stared at the door through which his children 
had passed. 

“Yes—by Heaven, it is too bad. King 
Lear! King Lear!” and he sank down in his 
chair, coughing and shaking. 

To him presently, as he sat alone by the 
fire, came Mildred, to apologize for other 
people’s unkindness ; to take his hand and 
press it; to say, in effect, that she is very 
sorry that they spoke unkindly, that she is 


SANK DOWN IN HIS CHAIR, COUGHING AND SHAKIN( 
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always his true friend, though she does not 
always dare shovy it. 

“Father! You understand, don’t you ?” 

“Ves, my dear; and there’s something I 
want vou to understand. You have a friend 
in me—not an impotent friend, if the need 
ever comes.” 

III. 
THE tragedy of it layin this: he had loved 
his son with all the strength of his strong, 
stanch nature, had asked only to go on 
loving him, had tried not to see the change. 

His son was not unkind ; listening to his 
son, he refused to hear the careless tone, to 
understand the slighting word. His son 
might sneer at the past, but could not sneer 
at him. He was “the honoured guest” at 
the works as well as at home, and he loved 
to walk through the meadows and fill an 
empty hour by strolling beneath the archway, 
past the old porter’s lodge, into the old 
quadrangle. 

“ Harry,” he would ask, with a smile, 
“ what’s this new-fangled process of kneading 
your Poole clay? You seem to be spending 
a lot of money on it.” 

“ My dear father, it would take me a week 
to explain it to you— 

“| used to understand things quick enough, 
Harry Pe 

“Oh, yes, but times are changed, and, of 
course, you haven’t grown younger since 
then.” 

“No; I am old. 
Harry. I am old.” 

He made up his mind then that he would 
never return to the works, and yet he 
returned. His son had said a cruel thing- 
without thinking, by accident. He came 
back often, visiting only the old part of the 
works—the part that he loved. He loved to 
lounge about the old tile yards, to study the 
clay weathering in its shallow beds, to watch 
it medlowing in its water pits until it was ripe 
for the pug mill. Above all he loved the 
old quadrangle, the four kilns, and all that 
appertained to the famous original porcelain. 
The platemakers’ hot-house was not too hot 
for him. He would stand there for twenty 
minutes, and, leaving it, come into the open 
air without a bead of perspiration on his 
forehead. The workmen were respectful, but 
feared him no more. He who a little time 
ago could lean out of a window, shout an 
order, and make the whole world tremble, 
was now of no more real consequence than 
an intelligent child watching the workmen at 
their appointed tasks. 

One day he made an appeal to his son on 


That’s true enough, 
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behalf of old friends—Bennets, established 
1805. <A foreman had been telling him that 
the “guv’nor” meant to smash Bennets, kill 
them by competition, cut them out in their 
own little old-fashioned line, undersell them 
at a loss till they put up their shutters and 
owned themselves beat. 

“Harry, is it necessary? Jack Bennet’s 
father and I were boys together.” 

But to this sentimental appeal the “guv’nor” 
was no solter than a piece of his latest model 
stoneware. He stood on the office hearth- 
rug, with legs apart, and harangued his father 
good-humouredly enough, but as a grown-up 
speaks to a troublesome child. 

“My dear father, in business there can 
only be one interest—self-interest. If a man 
stands in your path, you must sweep him 
aside-——brush him out of the way—smash 
him before he grows big enough to smash 
you.” 

That was the last time but one that old 
Mr. Grange entered the office. On the last 
time-of all, the “ guv’nor” was writing at his 
large table. He looked up, then down at 
his papers, and went on writing ; and when 
his father called his name sharply, he too 
spoke sharply. 

“T am busy. 
am very busy?” 

His father never visited the works again. 
As he walked away by the river his face was 
flushed and his lips worked tremulously. 
He thought of the past and of the present. 
He thought of how little Harry had visited 
him many years ago—in the office—while he 
worked ; of how the boy had fidgeted, asked 
questions, tampered with the letter - press, 
rendered work impossible. And he _ had 
said, “ Wait for me, Hal, and I’ll strike work 
and walk home with you,” and they had gone 
back together, haud in hand. 

Doubtless bitter thoughts mingled them- 
selves with such recollections. Wounded 
pride, wounded love, anger at a slight from 
youth to age, from son to father? Hot 
anger, perhaps, as he thought of the long 
tale of such slights? That anger of outraged 
love which sees no solace but in hate ? 

He hated the new order, the new style. 
He hated the new town, the electric trams, 
the clock towers, the noise, the push, the 
vulgar bounce of it. To his eye the good 
old solid trade had gone : all was sham, pre- 
tence, rottenness. He hated the new, cheap, 
tawdry shops, opened with a flourish of 
trumpets to-day, silently closed in bank 
ruptcy to-morrow. Walking through new 
streets, he muttered to himself :— 


Surely you can see that I 
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“Trade—no! Bosh, bunkum, bounce, 
half the time—most of the time.” 
Standing one afternoon on the stone 


bridge, he looked back at his son’s new 
works, extensions, and improved buildings— 
and he hated them all. 
merely show? Why, to justify such expan- 
sion their trade should have leapt into a 
profit of forty or fifty thousand pounds a 
year! Could it be possible? 

He hated the fine-gentleman manager— 
this swaggering snob who rode to hounds in 
a pink coat and went to the works in an 
electric brougham, who leered and whispered 
with other men’s wives. Another afternoon, 
when he had followed the running stream 
half way to Brayford, he met Mr. Hartley 
walking and whispering with dark-haired 
Mildred. But Milly had said she must be 


Was it solid—was it: 


solicitor—grey, wise, solid—did his work 
with three old clerks in the panelled parlours 


of an untouched Georgian mansion. The 
house stood back from the noise of the 


streets ; it was silent, reposeful. Mr. Grange, 
senior, went there often and loved it. 

“Lawrence,” he said to-day, “ you must do 
what I ask you. You must find mea weapon 
to use against this Hartley fellow. He’s a 
rascal.” 

“Yes, that may be ; but it’s another thing 
to prove it.” 

“Work out his career—I promise you'll 
find proof enough. ‘Trace out the dog’s life 

with detectives. Have him watched—here 
and in London.” 

“Yes, and you may have a pretty detectives’ 
bill to pay, and then x 


“T don’t mind. DoasI ask you. Make 





“ 


TRACE OUT 
with her mother to-day. What did it mean ? 
lhose two had not met by chance. 

In all the town there seemed to be only 


one house of business that was unchanged 
—wnchanging. Old Mr. Lawrence, the 


THE DOG'S LIFE 


WITH DETECTIVES.” 


me—what 
dossier ” : 
fiercely. 
man’s dossier.” 

These old men would sit in the panelled 


do they call it in Paris?—a 
and old Mr. Grange chuckled 
“ Dossier—that’s it. Give me that 
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parlour and talk together by the hour. Mr. 
Lawrence was never too busy for a chat ; Azs 
work was solid; it could wait. They had 
very few secrets from each other. One 
evening, when Mr. Lawrence’s oil lamps had 
just been lit, Mr. Grange, senior, talked for a 
long time about his son’s enterprise. 

“Lawrence, what are they doing 
now ?” 

“ They are borrowing money again.” 

“From whom ?” 

“ Carter—and his fine friends.” 

“On what security ?” 

“ Oh, none, I should think,” and old Mr. 
Lawrence laughed. “The great Mr. Grange’s 
word, I should think. You know—the new 
style. ‘Dear boy, do you want ten per cent. 
for twelve months? Very well; give me all 
your loose thousands and don’t tell anyone 
about it.’ ‘Oh, thank you, Mr. Grange.’” 

IV. 

In such a lamp-lit hour as this, when the 
two old men were sitting together exchang- 
ing their old-fashioned, played-out views, 
the young man, Mr. Henry Grange, was 
alone in his lately refurnished office. The 
heavy curtains were drawn; the shaded 
electric light glowed here and there on 
polished mahogany, brass handles, nickel 
fittings ; at his huge American bureau the 
“guv’nor ” sat waiting for his manager. Mr. 
Hartley had been in London for two days ; 
unless he had missed his train, he should be 
here soon, bringing good news or bad news. 
Waiting alone in the splendid, silent office, 
Mr. Grange, junior, laid by the smiling, self- 
satisfied mask that he wore before the world. 
One would scarcely have recognised the 
prosperous, opulent, overbearing “ guv’nor.” 
His face was haggard ; his lips were loose ; 
his fingers shook as they fumbled with the 
keys and drawers of his patent desk. He 
looked like a dreamer who has had _ rose- 
tinted dreams and awakened to drab-hued 
facts. 

In truth it was all sham—the triumphant 
expansion, the glorious progress. At first the 
success had been real enough : a solid increase 
of solid trade ; then he had been carried on 
from substance to shadows. Fora long time 
he had been a shadow-hunter. 

Insolvent really —half of his works an 
outward show, each new extension a drain 
down which the good gold poured never to 
return. Every month now a fight to hide 
the secret: a desperate fighting for time— 
fighting for life. At all hazards, at all costs, 
the fight to maintain the credit slowly built 
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up by father and son during a hundred and 
twenty years. 

“What is it?” 

He looked round with a stifled exclamation. 

His manager had returned; moving 
silently across the thick carpet, had come to 
his desk, was beginning to whisper the result 
of the mission. 

Mr. Hartley had failed to raise money in 
London. He had made the risky attempt 
in many quarters, but had failed. He had 
done no good ; he hoped he had done no 
harm. But in London they had said it was 
a curious request—people would wonder. A 
time loan should be obtained /sca//y. Surely 
there could be no difficulty about so small a 
sum locally. 

Then these two young men spoke of a 
date looming fatally large before them. 
Thirteen days to the twenty-fifth of the 
month. Twenty thousand pounds by the 
twenty-fifth—or the bubble burst. 

“Hartley, get it locally. Get it-—on any 
terms—at any price.” 

There were, thought Mr. Hartley, only 
two men in Brayton who could do it for 
them. One was the manager of the Great 
Central Bank. He could do it—if he sent 
to head-quarters for authority, he could do 
it. But then it would be dangerous—it must 
be known. ‘The other man was Lawrence, 
the solicitor. 

“Old Lawrence? He hasn’t control of 
twenty thousand pence.” 

“Yes, he has. He always has money to 
put out on mortgage—large sums. I wouldn’t 
believe it, but they told me at the bank. 
He has clients’ funds always passing through 
his hands.” 

“] didn’t think that he had a client left. 

But try him. It’s our only chance.” 

Then young Mr. Grange went home in his 
electric brougham—a man driven by furies : 
awake or asleep haunted, tortured, stifled by 
the sense of his vainglorious failure. No 
thought now for wife, children, father—only 
dread of what was surely coming to him, and 
a prayer to fate, to blind chance, for escape 
and safety. 


Old Mr. Grange came often to the quiet 
Georgian house to ask for “the dossier.” 
The dossier was not ready. Old Mr. Grange 
was being obeyed, but he must have patience: 
old Mr. Lawrence was doing his best for him. 

“But I have something else to talk 
about,” said Mr. Lawrence. “I must tell 
you the latest development. I believe they 
are in their last trench,” 
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“No?” And old Mr. Grange, listening 
intently, shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“The man himself was here to-day, sitting 
in that chair. He was full of swagger 
dropped in to throw something good in my 
way—a little confidential business.” 

“What was it?” 

“They want,” said Mr. Lawrence, impres- 
sively, “twenty thousand pounds. ‘They 
want it so badly and so confidentially that 
they are willing to charge the whole concern 

a first charge, mark you, on freeholds, 
businéss, plant, everything.” 

“Ah!” 

“You see what that means? Overboard 
with all unsecured creditors. Let our fine 
friends fight for their money. So much for 
my lord’s word 2 

“Lawrence,” and old Mr. Grange took his 
hand from his eyes and struck the table 
with his clenched fist, “it’s not commonly 
honest—not commonly honest. What did 
you say?” 

“T told him,” said Mr. Lawrence, “ I’d 
think about it. I told him to call again. I 
said: as it happened, I had so much as that 
in my care just now, that I might possibly 
lend it-—-for my clients—for, say, three 
months—they duly executing the mortgage 
deed that I should prepare.” 

“What did he say to that ?” 

“He was cocksure they could repay the 
money in three months if I would not lend 
it for longer. Itold him that the 
matter must be considered strictly confi- 
dential. The money, of course, would be 
clients’ money; but, if I lent it at all, I 
should lend it in my own name.” 

Vi 
THE fateful twenty-fifth had come and gone ; 
young Mr. Henry had obtained his loan. 

Safe—for three months. His secrets safe, 
at any rate, till then. Another respite—time 
to look about one, plot, devise, scheme ; time 
for Mr. Hartley to go hunting again in his 
red coat, to meet his employer’s wife and 
whisper to her; time for young Mr. Grange 
to walk, drive, eat, and sleep as a doomed 
man may do these things—haunted, awake 
or asleep, with the sense of his impotence 
and failure. 

It was in the second month of this respite 
that old Mr. Grange received a note from 
Mr. Lawrence. 

“Your dossier, as you call it, is ready. If 
you can come down at six o'clock I will go 
through it with you, and hand you copies of 
some interesting documents,” 
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By a quarter to seven old Mr. Grange had 
mastered the pile of notes and papers on the 
solicitor’s desk, had put his copies in his 
pocket, and was ready to go into the streets 
again. 

“Tl find him at the club. 
Now I think I can tackle him.” 

“Take care what you're about,” said Mr. 
Lawrence. “I tell you—in spite of his 
bounce and all that—he’ll be a hard nut to 
crack. Let me go with you.” 

“No. Our conversation must be quite 
private.” 

The December evening 
there was a drizzle of rain—no Panama-hat 
weather. Old Mr. Grange—in a black hat, 
black cape, with a woollen muffler round his 
neck —walked briskly, almost vigorously, 
through the streets, and resolutely marched 
into the hall of the noisy new club. Yes, 
Mr. Hartley was in. The visitor was shown 
into a small waiting or writing room, and 
was left to listen to the distant click of billiard 
balls, men’s loud voices, the rattle of cue-butts 
on the floor. 

“Good evening to you,” said Mr. Hartley. 
“Won't you come upstairs ?” 

“*No, thank you. We sha’n’t be disturbed 
here, shall we? That’s right. Please shut 
the door.” 

“ Now, my dear sir—I am all attention.” 

“Mr. Hartley, I want to speak to you— 
about the honour of the house.” 

“Oh, I think ¢/az is in safe hands.” 

“Yes; IL hope so. Mr. Hartley, it is in 
my hands.” 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“Mr. Hartley, I am taking something on 
to help my son. My son is a very 
busy man. He tries to look after everything. 
But there is one important thing—at least 
that he has neglected. So I am going to 
take care of that.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“His wife.” 


Yes—yes. 


was chilly and 


myself 


In twenty minutes’ time old Mr. Grange 
was dictating a letter and Mr. Hartley was 
writing it. 

“Dear Mrs. Grange,” wrote Mr. Hartley, 


to his visitor’s dictation, “I cannot dine 
with you and your husband as arranged. I 
cannot come and see you again when your 
husband is at the works. I cannot meet you 
or write to you again. In fact, you will not 
again be troubled by yours respectfully, 
RiCHARD HARTLEY.” 

“Thank you,” said old Mr. 
putting the letter in his pocket. 


Grange, 


At the 
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door of the little room he turned and spoke 
again. 

“ Mr. Hartley, I have only shown you my 
weapons—don’t forget that. But I can use 
the weapons.” 

He walked home briskly, with his head 
held higher than he had held it for years. 
He had cracked his nut quite in the old 
style. His daughter-in-law—the servants told 
him —was alone in the boudoir, but he did 
not go to her until he had brought Master 
Harry from the nursery. 
He came into the room 
with the boy following 
him. 

“Harry! Now give this 
letter to your mother. 
Milly, dear, read it—read 
it carefully. I think you'll 
understand why I wished 
that letter to be given to 
you by your son’s hand. 
Now run away, my boy. 
You have done your task.” 

It seemed that little 
Harry’s task was to make 
his mother cry, for soon 
she was weeping most 
bitterly. She was gasping, 
sobbing, kneeling at old 
Mr. Grange’s feet—pour- 
ing out her heart, re- 
counting her many wrongs, 
confessing her few indis- 
cretions, promising, vow- 
ing, imploring ; and old Mr. Grange was sooth- 
ing, comforting, putting new heart into her. 

“* Then—father—you do trust me? ’ 

“Te 

* And 
husband ? ” 

“Nothing. I shall tell him nothing. If 
you have forgotten your husband, it is his 
own fault. I know that you could not forget 
your children.” 


what will you tell him — my 


VI. 
THE swift months glided, and Mr. Hartley 
came no more to the stqgne house. The 
master of the house never noticed the fact. 
He had no thought for wife, children, father. 
He was a doomed man—reprieved once, but 
his respite nearly over. 

February, nearly all the month of March, 
had slipped by. Mr. Lawrence wanted his 
money ; notices, urgent notices, final letters 
had come to the works ; the patience of Mr. 
Lawrence was exhausted ; he must apply to 
the Court, get his order for foreclosure. He 
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“ 


SHE WAS GASPING, SOBBING, KNEELING AT OLD 
MR. GRANGE'S FEET.” 


pointed out that he had shown delicacy 
and consideration. Under the provisions of 
the mortgage he could have stepped into Mr. 
Henry Grange’s office and assumed command 
of everything pending the satisfaction of his 


claim. Now there could be no more” 
nonsense. What will you? Business is 
business. It was not Mr. Lawrence’s money; 


it was the money of a client. ‘The client 
required his money. 

Alone in his office Mr. Grange, junior, 
thought of his doom —like a swimmer 
struggling in deep water, fought for life. 
Only time—with such a little money, and he 
could be saved. This twenty thousand, with, 
say, fifteen more, and time to look about one, 
and he could save himself yet ; could own 
that he was nearly beat, dismiss hundreds of 
hands, shut down three-quarters of the works, 
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sell useless plant, and win through to safety ; 


tell the truth to the friends who had trusted 
him, and in the end pay them. 

He was insolvent, he must fail ; but his 
failure would have nothing grand in it—a 
paltry failure for a paltry sum. He knew 
now—when April was near—that he would 
never raise the twenty thousand pounds 
required to take over this cursed mortgage. 
Already the whisper had gone round ; the 
trade firms were pressing him; the noble, 
slowly built up credit was shaken; at any 
minute it might fall. 

Like a drowning man he clutched at 
straws. One last appeal to Mr. Lawrence’s 
client. This was Mr. 

Lawrence’s suggestion. Mr. 
Henry might, if he wished, 
satisfy himself that the solicitor 
could not help what he was 
doing. “Yes, if you wish it, a 
personal interview can _ be 


“HIS CLENCHED FIST WAS SHAKING}; 
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Yes, my client will be in Brayton 
Come with your manager and 
Shall we 


arranged. 
to-morrow. 
see what you can do with him. 
say atnoon? Very good.” 


The bright spring sunlight poured into the 
pleasant, old-world parlour, and showed the 
old solicitor seated at his table with an 
empty chair by his side; showed young 
Mr. Grange sitting by the wall opposite to 
the table, fingering his lips, with eyes on the 
ground ; showed Mr. Hartley sitting on his 
employer’s left, ready still to give support 
with bounce and brag and impudence, if 
these qualities might still serve. 


HIS VOICE WAS LOUD AND HARSH.” 
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“T think, gentlemen,” said Mr. Lawrence, 
blandly, “you are before your time. My 
client will not keep you waiting. I have 
seen him this morning.” 

What sort of a man would he be? All 
night young Mr. Grange had been thinking 
of it. Some landowner? A big Derbyshire 
proprietor, who had been selling farms or 
moving his investments? Some young lord 
just come into his estates? Not one of the 
Carter clan? Not anyone who knew him! 

“ Hark,” said the old solicitor, as a foot- 
step sounded on the shallow stairs. Then, 
“Gentlemen, my client,” as one of the old 
clerks threw open the door. 

“ Father!” 

Old Mr. Grange had come into the room 
and was looking at his son. 

“T should explain,” said Mr. Lawrence. 
“Have I your attention, Mr. Henry? I 
should explain that, when handing things 
over to you, your father did not quite denude 
himself. Oh, no. That really would have 
been “vo foolish. On my advice, he retained 
considerable funds--for emergencies.” 

“ Father! What—do— you mean to 
do ?” 

“* By Heaven, I mean to smash you.” 

It was dreadful to see, it was dreadful to 
hear. ‘The old man’s face was flushed ; the 
veins stood out on his forehead ; his clenched 
fist was shaking; his voice was loud and 
harsh, vibrating with rage. 

“No friendship—or love—in business— 
that’s what you say. Well—don’t expect it 
now. When you find someone in your path 
you brush him aside. Well, brush me aside. 
/ am the man standing in your path—sweep 
me aside. Smash me before I smash you.” 

It was horrible to hear—it was horrible to 
think of. Rage—almost it seemed hate— 
flashed from beneath the grey brows. He 
was quoting his son’s hated maxims ; he was 
wiping off old scores; he was paying back 
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slight for slight, scorn for scorn. The rancour 
of outraged love, the passion of revenge pos- 
sessed him. The strength and force of the 
grey old man seemed miraculous—the ex- 
plosion of an extinct volcano, the bursting 
into flame of a forest fire when the last 
sparks had long since been trampled under 
foot. 

“And you, Hartley—you, you rascal and 
you blackguard—you go. Be off, I say. Be 


out of Brayton this night, or I’ll lay you by 
the heels in Brayton jail !” 


The gay sunshine filled the room. Mr. 
Hartley had gone. Young Mr. Grange was 
sitting with bowed head. Old Mr. Grange 
had sunk exhausted into the chair by his 
friend’s side. ‘The explosion was quite 
finished ; the storm of slowly gathered anger 
had burst and ceased ; both of the old men 
were trembling. 

But the old men had won. Here, in this 
quiet parlour, the old men had beaten the 
young men. Here had been fought the 
battle between the generations, the old 
style and the new; aid the old order had 
triumphed. 

“Henry!” The old man stretched out 
his shaking hand towards his son, and all the 
anger had passed from his voice. 

“Henry,” he said again, “it’s all right— 
really. I took you into partnership once. 
I'll do it again. We'll make a clean start. 
Grange and Son—once more.” 

“No, sir. No; I’m done. 
out my brains.” 

“Henry, my boy”—and the old man 
crossed the room and laid a hand on his 
son’s shoulder—“ you can’t do that. I am 
old—very old. I need your help—now— 
and to carry on—when I am gone. You 
—you can’t desert me—for your wife’s sake— 
for your children’s sake—for the honour of 
our house.” 


I’d best blow 





Are We Funnier Than Our Grandfathers? 


A SYMPOSIUM OF 


RE we duller or wittier than 

our ancestors? In other words, 

is the humour of to-day more 

salient, more pungent, and 

more mirth- provoking than 

was the humour of a century 
ago? This is a point on which authorities 
differ. Mr. W. D. Howells, for example, 
recently gave utterance to the dictum that 
“the English are to-day the most humorous 
and humour-loving people in the world.” Is 
this really the case? In the opinion of a 
famous American humorist, it emphatically 
is not. Commenting upon Mr. Howells’s 
statement he wrote :— 

It all depends on what is meant by humorous. 
The English as a whole have far less and a slower 
perception of a joke than they had fifty years ago. 
The delicate drollery of Leech, the charming comedy 
of du Maurier, the blazing witticisms of Sydney 
Smith have become 
obsolete, and the 
English public 
now only laugh at 
the mechanical flip 
pancies of Punch, 
the risqué éon mo’s 
of musical comedy, 
and the pert repar- 
tees of Mayfair chil- 
dren and Limehouse 


bargees. 


To this sweep 
ing denunciation 
THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE re- 
cently directed 
the attention of 
England’s lead 
ing mirth-makers, and many and varied were 
the opinions expressed on this interesting and 
important question. Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
was brief, but to the point. ‘ Your famous 
American humorist,” he wrote, “has evi- 
dently no sense of humour.” 

Mr. Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch, 
whose witty verses are so well known through- 
out the English-speaking world, writes :— 

If you ask me whether, in my opinion, a keen per- 
ception of humour is commoner among all classes of 
Englishmen than it was a generation ago, I reply, 
** Certainly.” 


“GREAT 


Thomas Sanders, the Phil May of 
would be found offensive by the 


Sir Francis Burnand, the late editor of 
Punch, whose recent “ Conferences” on 
Humour have proved so popular, writes :— 


By what list are we to decide? If the demand for 


EMINENT 


NOSE AND 


The above is a vivid example of eig 


LIVING HUMORISTIS. 

the works of Messrs. Jacobs and Anstey Guthrie, 
genuine humorists both, is on the increase, then I 
should be inclined to say that the reading public of 
to-day is possessed by the same sense of humour that 
it had when it appreciated Pickwick. If, on the 
contrary, the demand for the works of these authors 
is on the decline, then I should say that either -the 
public is less humorous than it was, or is appreciative 
of some different sort of humour. Yet, as I am 
informed that the sale of Charles Dickens’s works 
does not diminish, I should, by my own rule of 
measurement, be bound to conclude that in the 
opinion of the reading public these modern humorists 
do not come up to the Dickensian standard. Is 
there so great a demand for Thackeray as there has 
been, and as I believe there still is, for Dickens ? 
In certain moods I can enjoy Thackeray, and in 
those moods I prefer him to Dickens. Stating my 
case broadly, I may say I can read Thackeray occa- 
sionally, but Dickens pretty regularly. I find no 
indication that my literary taste in humour re- 
presents in the least that of the public at the 
present day, which seems within my own experience 
to know very little of either ] hackeray or Dickens. 


WwW. W. 
himself 


Mr. 
Jacobs 
writes : 

It is all a matter 
of opinion, I sup- 
And, really, 

how should 7 know 
whether we have a 
slower perception of 
a joke than we had 
fifty years ago? I 
have a faint idea 
that the humour of 
to-day is more deli- 
cate and subtle than 
that which sufficed 
caricature by to amuse our ances- 


his day. Its extreme grotesqueness tors. 
readers of a modern comic paper. I 


pose. 


LITTLE NOSE. 


zhteenth-century social 


do not sub- 

scribe to the dictum 
that all humour is essentially cruel, but when I have 
given instances to the contrary I have been met by 
the fatal objection that they were not humorous. So 
perhaps I am wrong. 


Mr. Walter Emanuel, of “ Charivaria ” 
fame, author of “ A Dog Day,” “ The Dogs of 
War,” and other mirth-provoking brochures, 
writes :— 

Your question as to whether a keen perception of 
humour is more common to-day than one hundred 
years ago is somewhat difficult to answer, as I was 
not born one hundred years ago (though I hope to 
have been one day). llowever, I do not fancy that 
the British public has a very great sense of humour 
to-day, though there are notable exceptions, such as 
the present reader of these lines. We are essentially 
a decorous nation—and it is not decorous to make 
jokes. With many of us it is always Sunday. It is, 
anyhow, most dangerous in this country to jest unless 





ARE WE FUNNIER 
you have a reputation 
as a humorist. An ac- 
quaintance of mine 
went into a post-office 
the other day and said 
to the rigid young lady 
behind the counter, 
** Cou/d you spare me 
one of your penny 
stamps?” The girl 
answered, ‘‘Sir, you 
are no gentleman,” and 
passed on to the next 
customer. Our greatest 
humorists are supposed 
to be "bus-drivers, but 
I must confess that I 
have never heard a 
witty remark emerge 
from the mouth of one 
ofthese —anyhow, since 
the retort ‘* Get your 
hair cut” went out of 
fashion. I think, how- 
ever, that woman’s 
humour has 
increased in recent years. They see jokes more 
readily than they used to. This is due to the fact 
that they realize now that they look their best when 
they are smiling. 


sense of 


Mr. Keble Howard, author of “The God 
in the Garden,” “The Smiths of Surbiton,” 
“The Whip Hand,” and other amusing 
novels, writes : 

This afternoon I made a pilgrimage to the Coronet 
Theatre to witness a special performance of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s ‘*Good-Natur’d Man.” This effort, 
labelled ‘*‘ comedy,” but in reality a cheap theatrical 
hotch-potch of the feeblest, bored me so horribly that 
had I attempted to sit it all out I should no doubt 
have been carried from the auditorium in a condition 
of hysteria. 

A journey by motor-’bus soothed me a little, and 
on arriving at my rooms I found your letter. The 
coincidence seemed so curious that, although ‘* The 
Good-Naturd Man” was produced in 1768, I hope 
I am justified in taking it as the basis of my reply. 

Many of your readers will remember the piece. 
(I mean that they will have read it or have seen one 
of the later revivals.) The chief comedian isa gentle- 
man named Crvaker, so called croaks 
about the weather and the state of the country. What 
should we think of your Mr. Jacobs if he labelled one 


of his characters Joker because he was in the habit 
t making jokes? 

Again, in the first act of ‘‘ The Good-Natur’d 
Man,” as in all eighteenth-century comedies, a lady 
hides behind a screen. Heaven knows why! 
Nobody cares a rush, apparently, whether she is 
there or not. When, at last, she walks out nobody 
expresses the slightest annoyance or surprise. Even 
in our own musical comedies we do not get such 
slavish conventionality as that. 

Every generation, of course, gets the humorists it 
deserves, and this is the most deserving generation in 
the literarv history of the world. I am speaking, of 
course, of English humorists. American humour 
eludes me. Flere is the kind of thing they are asked 
to laugh at over there on the days when no English 
papers are to hand : 

She: ‘Is he in love with her, do you think ?” 


because he 


“DR. SYNTAX AND THE 

A specimen of the droll draughtsmanship of Rowlandson, which so tickled the fancy of our 
grandfathers that his prints rapidly commanded a premium. { 
in the broad delineation of physical accidents and calamities. 


THAN OUR GRANDFATHERS? 


BUL 


Rowlandson’s humour consisted chiefly 


He: ‘‘Why, certainly. Her father’s a millionaire, 
you know.” 

I thank you, sir, for allowing me to work off the 
peevishness engendered of the claptrap of the late 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome writes: 

Some of the funniest things going about would 
appear to be the things I have never said. For 
instance, you tell me, Sir, I am ‘‘ credited ” (I should 


have thought ‘‘ discredited” the apter word, but you 
evidently wish to be polite) with the statement that 
** All humour is brutal.” I should like to have said 
it. Almost it sounds absurd enough to be classed as 
an epigram. Awhile ago, in similar fashion, I was 
credited (to retain the kindlier verb) with the opinion 
that Mark Twain had no sense of humour. Upon 
which Professor Brander Mathews, of Columbia 
University, wrote three columns in a Sunday paper 
to reassure the American public that he had, with 
annotated extracts enabling the reader to detect it 
for himself. This necessitated my writing a private 
letter to Mr. Clemens. I apologized for addressing 
him in English, and begged him to believe that I 
had never told a living soul he had no sense of 
humour: it could not possibly have leaked out 
through me. Also, it has been laid to my charge 
that it was I who informed the public that there 
are only thirteen original jokes, including Bernard 
Shaw. It sounds much more like Bernard Shaw, 
except that he would hardly have mentioned the 
other twelve. It has often occurred to me that a 
judicious selection from the things that I have never 
even thought of could easily be popular. But whether 
it would prove the humour of to-day to be mirth-pro- 
voking is not for me to say. The humour of our 
ancestors, in their unavoidable absence, it seems unfair 
to discuss. Perhaps an incident of which I was the 
hero while travelling in America last year may help to 
a solution of the argument. I had lectured the night 
before in Salt Lake City, and, seated in a dark corner 
of the car, was compelled to listen to a heated sym- 
posium on the subject of myself. Finally, one 
gentleman, having cleared his throat for action, 
summed up in stentorian tones what appeared to be 
the feeling of the meeting. ‘* You’ve got to remember 
that he’s not an American. But he’s durned funny-- 
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for an Englishman.” My own ancestors, from what I 
hear of them, must have been amusing, possibly even 
pungent and salient—/or ancestors. 


. 

Mr. Frank Richardson, a most prolific 
fun-maker, who has achieved notoriety by 
reason of his strenuous anti-whisker cam- 
paign, writes :— 

It seems to me that, beyond doubt, our perception 
of himour is quite as keen as ever it was. It is 
absurd to imagine that, while every other artistic 
sense is more developed now than it was, say, a 
hundred years ago, our feeling for humour should 
have degenerated. 

Obviously, as the world gets older, the production 
of humour becomes a more and more difficult n atter. 

It must have been intensely easy to make Adam 
laugh. He probably went into outbursts of merri- 
ment at the mere sight of the ornithorhynchus, and 
the appearance of the ichthyosaurus must have caused 
a twitch of mirth beneath his beard. Now, if we were 
to meet an ornithorhynchus in the street or an 
ichthyosaurus in Ilyde Park one would not laugh at 
either of them. They are back numbers. 

Ever since old man Noah entertained his lady-wife 
during thé rainy nights on board the Ark with 
humorous anecdotes we have all been seeking for 
It seems probable, therefore, that all jokes 
must have been made by now. I don’t know what 
would happen if a man made a new joke and used it in 
a musical comedy. The audience, paralyzed with 
astonishment, would probably cry for help. 

Of course, it is much harder to make a joke in 
England than in any other part of the world. A joke 
that would do very well for a French or German 
comic paper could not be printed in London. Also, 
the English humorist is restricted, because he is 
not allowed to deal, except in the mildest form, with 
personalities. The American wit can say any old 
thing about Mr. Roosevelt, or Mr. bryan, or Mr. 
W. R. Hearst. He may say things that are 
clearly libellous. But our satirists have to deal very 
circumspectly with Mr. Balfour, or Sir EHlenry 
Campbell-Bannerman, or Dr. Clifford. 

Labouring under these difficulties, I think that the 
English humorist is the greatest humorist in the 
world, and I think the English public ought to be 
the most grateful public in the world. 

It is a deplorable thing, therefore, that no single 
one of the brilliant contributors to this intellectual 
symposium owns a mansion in Park Lane. 

Which is bad hearing. 


yests. 


Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, the well-known 
composer of light and humorous poetry, 
writes : 

It isa little difficult, if not highly dangerous, to 
start analysing a thing out of which one manages to 
scrape a livelihood ; but I think we may fairly claim 
that, as a people, we can hold our own in the matter 
of humour. 

Considering the huge output, the standard attained 
is not discreditable, and from the fact that the demand 
is still increasing it is reasonable to assume that the 
quality of the supply meets with appreciation. The 


English humour-monger is a particularly pertinacious 
person, but, while his enterprise is beyond dispute, he 
provides in most cases a sound and wholesome article. 
Several things are sacred to him, and an investigation 
of nis packing methods would result in no horrible 
revelations. 


STRAND 
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There is, of course, a section cf the populace whose 
attitude can only be described as “ snifly.” These 
good people either deliberately refuse to concede the 
merits or even the visibility of a joke, or gauntly 
asperse its originality. But in their defence it may 
be urged that this mental attitude may be due to an 
abnormally developed sense of humour, while the 
very fact of their existence may tend to keep the 
manufacturer up to the mark. 

On the whole, tlerefore, I consider that there is no 
real occasion for panic, and that there are other 
features of our social system which call more loudly 
for legislative meddling. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.,” of Punch) 
writes :— 

I envy the American humorist’s means of ascertain- 
ing that ‘“‘the English as a whole have far less and 
a slower perception of a joke than they had fifty years 
ago.” But whilst I envy, I cannot imitate. ‘here 
are available no official returns that would enable less 
gifted persons to institute a comparison. Board of 
Trade statistics fight shy of the subject. No Blue- 
book I am acquainted with presents tables on the 
topic. 

Of course, it is no new thing for persons of 
assertive character to make unfavourable comparison 
between to-day and the good old times. It is (or 
was) a common complaint that even Punch isn’t as 
good as it usd to be. Whereto one of the staff in 
whose hearing that lament was politely uttered, 
made answer, ‘* No, it never was.” 

But when the American humorist particularizes, 
averring in his cheerfully downright style that ‘‘ the 
delicate drollery of Leech, the charming comedy of 
du Maurier, the blazing witticisms of Sydney Smith 
have become obsolete,” I humbly venture to differ 
from the oracle. Few nineteenth-century wits are 
quoted more frequently or with fuller appreciation 
than is Sydney Smith. Reprints of Leech’s cartoons, 
of du Maurier’s sketches, are poured forth from 
Punch office in a constant streain, refreshing a 
delighted public. 

This conflict with familiar facis shows afresh how 
dangerous it is for Daniel when he comes to judgment 
to condescend to reasons and particulars. 


Mr. George Grossmith, the popular enter- 
tainer, writes :— 

It goes without saying that I agree with Mr. W. D. 
Howells. Some humour is absolutely local, and 
requires an educated mind to comprehend it. 

The humour of Seringapatam, South Carolina, and 
the boulevards of Paris requires a certain amount of 
education to understand. 

I love Americans and I love their humour, as I 
always have done since the days of Sam Slick and 
Artemus Ward, the latter of whom I knew as a boy ; 
as I have also known Mark Twain, Russell Lowell, 
Leland (Hans Breitmann), Bret Harte, Adams 
(Little Yawcob Strauss), and many others. I have 
never found that such Lrilliant orators as Joseph 
Choate and Chauncey Depew fail to recognise English 
humour. With reference to the ‘‘ mechanical flip- 
pancies ” of Punch, which has been a “‘ chestnut” in 
America for many years, may I call attention to the 
‘** mechanical flippancies” of Puck, Judge, and Life, 
with their eternal jokes about ‘‘ stealing chickens,” 
the ‘* butting goats,” and ‘‘Cholly,” to say nothing 
of the cruel cartoons of ‘‘ coloured gentlemen,” the 
**German Jew,” and the “‘Irishman’’? I have been 
to America five times during the last thirteen years, 
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and the same old ‘‘ chestnuts,” like the brook, go on 
for ever. I can only say there was never a more 
glaring example of the pot calling the kettle black. 

Iiumour is absolutely ephemeral. What was con- 
sidered humorous a hundred years ago in all prob- 
ability would not be considered humorous to-day. 

Humour must be essentially up-to-date, and I 
think that modern society and readers of literature 
must not be expected to roar with laughter at the 
retorts of the gravedigger to Hamlet. 

‘* Marry, come up, thou scurvy knave,” is not so 
much appreciated 
now. 

I remember when 
I was a young man 
hearing the great, 
Vance sing ‘‘ Slap 
Bang, Here We Are 
Again!” I thought 
it was one of the 
finest pieces of 
humour I ever heard 
in my life; I fear I 
con’t think so now. 

Punning days are 
over, with all due 
respect to my former 
friends, H. J. Byron 
and Robert Reece. 

With regard to 
the question as to 
whether weare duller 
or wittier than our 
ancestors, I should 
say we are both. 


Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie (F. An- 
stey), author of 
‘*Vice Versa,” 
“The Man from 
Blankley’s,” etc, === 
writes :— 

It seems to me 
that the question can 
only be settled by 
statistics. Is_ the 
percentage of British subjects who ‘‘can see a joke 
and laugh at it as such” larger now than it was in 
1856? I have no idea. Even if I could testify, 
from my own experience, that it is larger, the 
opposer could always reply that the jokes of 1906 are 
not as deserving of being laughed at. 

I cannot remember the names of any humorists 
living a century ago who could be described as 
“salient, pungent, and mirth-provoking,” except 
Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Canning, and Charles Lamb, 
a strong but not a very long list. 

On the other hand, there are innumerable writers at 
the present day to whom these qualities are attributed 
by general opinion. 

But whether this is proof that we are duller or 
wittier than our ancestors is a question which I think 
we might leave to the next century to decide. 

Let us hope the decision may be in our favour. 

In the meantime I hardly think we shall improve 
our case by any outcry against the injustice of the 
assertion that the national perception of a joke is no 
longer what it used to be. Does an individual ever 


increase his reputation for humour by protesting that, 
as a matter of fact, he is more humorous than ever? 





WE FUNNIER THAN OUR GRANDFATHERS? 





“TIME HAS NOT THINNED THY FLOWING HAIR.” 

To-day most people, however keen their sense of humour, would consider 
the above drawing too extravagant fet i 
“amongst the gentry and nobility” 
source of pleasure a century ago. 


to be funny. Yet its 
proves that its very crudity was a 
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And if this course is not advisable for an individual, 
is it more so for a nation ? 


Mr. W. L. Alden, author of “A Lost 
Soul,” “Told by the Colonel,” and many 
other humorous publications, writes :— 

The famous American humorist, whoever he may 
be, does not know what he is talking about. . He has 
evidently never heard of Anstey, Barry Pain, Zang- 
will, Robert Barr, Barrie, Chesterton, Wells, or Rook. 
And yet he talks 
about English 
humour. From his 
allusion to ‘‘ bar- 
gees,” it is plain that 
he has read Jacobs, 
and equally plain 
that he is incapable 
of appreciating 
Jacobs's delightful 
humour. He sneers 
at Punch, which was 
never as bright as it 
is to-day. Probably 
he dislikes Jerome, 
or possibly he has 
never read him. To 
use an expression 
with which the 
**famous American 
humorist ” is doubt- 
less familiar, ‘‘ He 
makes me tired !” 

Replying categori- 
cally to your ques- 
tion, I hold that the 
humour of to-day is 
far more mirth-pro- 
voking and delight- 
ful than the humour 
of a century ago. 


Mr. Spencer 
Leigh Hughes 
(“Sub Rosa” of 
the Morning 
Leader) writes :— 

Anyone endowed with a sense of humour, if he 
has looked at Punch regularly during recent years, 
must have noticed a most marked improvement, for 
its pages are rich in true humour, in laughter- 
producing incongruity of thought, in quaint turns of 
fancy which appeal to the chuckling propensities of 
man far more than mere smartness of phrase. There 
was a time when every man who admired Dickens 
felt bound to decry Thackeray, and vice versa, and so 
there are people who, if they admire or enjoy English 
humour, think they must sneer at the humour of 
America. I am not one of those who take so re- 
stricted a view of humour as to make it the possession 
of any one land, or to tabulate it in a most-favoured- 
nation clause. I can and do enjoy American humour 
thoroughly, and I agree with a remark once made by 
Mr. Gerald Balfour to the effect that one of the 
charms of American humour is that it leaves something 
for the listener to supply. You are not told every- 
thing, but unless you belong to the intellectually lost 
you see at once what is implied. Take the case of 
the tale about the card-players, of whom it is said one 
man held five aces, another held a revolver, and the 
third held the inquest — you can see at once what 
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our own Smollett, and 
as for the drunken 
sailor of comedy and 
melodrama, he is not 
tobe found even in the 
music-halls of Lime- 
house. All intellec- 
tual movement is to- 
wards truth. 

Punch is infinitely 
better than it was in 


Leech’s best days. 
Compare the verses 
of those days with 


the brilliant work of 
Mr. Owen Seaman. 
Punch is not so bad 
as it was; and it 
never was so good as 
old fogies imagine. 
It was once a buf- 
foon ; it is now some- 
thing of a critic of 
life. As for the play, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
fifty times wittier 
than H. J. Byron; and 





ee ** Véronique” = was 

“A LONG STORY nicer than ‘‘ Doro- 

In this kind of social satire our grandfathers delighted, but he is a bold man who contends that it thy” and the bur- 
equals in delicacy the pictures of du Maurier or Mr. Townsend. lesques of Arthur 


happened without being told. But while I decline to 
run down American humour simply because I can, 
and do, revel in British humour, I must confess that, 
after having had considerable experience of American 
comic papers, I think we on this side need not shrink 
from putting Punch into competition with its Trans- 
atlantic rivals. 

here are some people in every population who enjoy 
** risqué don mos,” but this I know as an absolute 
fact—if a man wants to capture and retain a following, 
either as a humorous writer or speaker, he must avoid 
anything suggestive, or anything containing a slippery 
double meaning. There may be a few sour people 
who object to jokes of any sort, and there may be 
some others who lust after low and tricky allusions, 
but the main part of the British public is keenly alive 
I have heard it said that 
I do not 


to the charm of honest fun. 
the English like wit rather than humour. 
agree, though I believe they like both. 


Mr. Harold Begbie, who enjoys a wide 
reputation as a humorist, writes : 

It was pointed out to an American, who boasted 
that the glory of Christopher Columbus lay in his 
discovery of America, that America had been dis- 
covered hundreds of times before, but that hitherto it 
had always been hushed up. America is for ever 
inviting these remarks. It is always criticising 
other nations; always the cowboy of culture. It 
utters follies, even as the young cockerel crows, 
namely, to alarm rather than to inspire affection in 
the henroost. 

No one who reads at all, or who moves about the 
world, can doubt that the standard of humour is 
improving in England. For one thing, we no longer 
laugh at the extravagance of American wit. The 


fashion to admire American exaggeration is as dead 
as Dundreary whiskers. 


We are even ashamed of 


Roberts. 

But while it is obvious and beyond question that 
the standard of humour is now infinitely higher in 
England than it was twenty or fifty years ago, the 
more interesting question remains as to the destiny of 
humour in the future development of humanity. | 
am disposed to think that just as language begins in 
poetry and ends in algebra, so humour, which begins 
in mockery and buffoonery, will end in education. 
Irony will be employed with sympathy, satire with dis- 
cretion. We shall cease to laugh at ourselves the 
more we perceive that the chief interest of life lies 
where man ends and the mystery of the universe 
begins. Science, I mean, which is becoming every day 
the paramount influence in life, will kill humour as 
we understand that term to-day. Not as the Puritan 
would have killed it, but intellectually. The jester 
and the clown will cease to be interesting. I can 
dream of a Punch in the next century which will be 
devoted to satirizing antagonistic schools of science, 
instead of chaffing those least scientific of men, the 
politicians, or laughing at that infinitesimal section of 
humanity which calls itself smart society. We shall 
cease to be interested in politics and fashion and 
human vanity ; we shall grow to be interested in the 
main labour of the race—the quest of truth. 

In a word, while I feel sure that we appreciate 
a more delicate humour than contented our port- 
drinking, fox-hunting, and gout-bequeathing ancestors, 
I am inclined to think that humour is not a perma- 
nent accompaniment in the march of humanity. Life 
is only amusing when we do not understand it, and 
humanity is only ridiculous until we have learned to 
sympathize with it. The evolution of humour during 
the next hundred years will provide posterity with a 
beguiling study. ’erhaps in those days of fuller 
knowledge humanity’s last wonder will be concern- 
ing the things which made us laugh. 

According to the Arabs, laughter 
monkeys and white men. 


is only for 



































The Christmas Eve Burglary. 











By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


1. 
Ken 7 ADY DAIN said: “Jee, if 
ae) that portrait stays there much 
ee { longer, you'll just have to take 
psc aN me off to Pirehill one of these 
Zn A) fine mornings.” 

a Pirehill is the seat of the 
great local hospital ; but it is also the seat of 
the great local lunatic asylum ; and when the 
inhabitants of the Five ‘towns say merely 
“ Pirehill,” they mean the asylum. 

“T do declare I can’t fancy my food now- 
adays,” said Lady Dain, “and it’s all that 
portrait!” She stared plaintively up at the 
immense oil-painting which faced her as she 
sat at the breakfast-table in her spacious 
and opulent dining-room. 

Sir Jehosophat made no remark. 

Despite Lady Dain’s animadversions upon 
it, despite the undoubted fact that it was 
generally disliked in the Five Towns, the 
portrait had cost a thousand pounds (some 
said guineas), and though not yet two years 
old it was probably worth at least fifteen 
hundred in the picture market. For it was a 
Cressage ; and not only was it a Cressage— 
it was one of the finest Cressages in existence. 

It marked the summit of Sir Jehosophat’s 
career. Sir Jehosophat’s career was, perhaps, 
the most successful and brilliant in the 
entire social history of the Five Towns. 
This famous man was the principal partner 
in Dain Brothers. His brother was dead, 
but two of Sir Jee’s sons were in the firm. 
Dain Brothers were the largest manufacturers 
of cheap earthenware in the district, catering 
chiefly for the American and Colonial buyer. 
They had an extremely bad reputation for 
cutting prices. ‘They were hated by every 
other firm in the Five Towns, and, to hear 
rival manufacturers talk, one would gather 
the impression that Sir Jee had acquired a 
tremendous fortune by systematically selling 
goods under cost. They were also hated by 
between eighteen and nineteen hundred 


employés. But such hatred, however virulent, 
Vol. xxxii.—94. 











had not marred the progress of Sir Jee’s 
career. 

He had meant to make a name and he 
had made it. The Five Towns might laugh 
at his vulgar snobbishness. ‘The Five Towns 
might sneer at his calculated philanthropy. 
But he was, nevertheless, the best-known 
man in the Five Towns, and it was precisely 
his snobbishness and his philanthropy which 
had carried him to the top. Moreover, he 
had been the first public man in the Five 
Towns to gain a knighthood. The Five 
Towns could not deny that it was very proud 
indeed of this knighthood. The means by 
which he had wor this distinction were 
neither here nor there—he had won it. And 
was he not the father of his native borough ? 
Had he not been three times mayor of 
his native borough? Was not the whole 
northern half of the county dotted and 
spangled by his benefactions, his institutions, 
his endowments ? 

And it could not be denied that he some- 
times tickled the Five Towns as the Five 
Towns likes being tickled. There was, for 
example, the notorious Sneyd incident. 
Sneyd Hall, belonging to the Earl of Chell, 
lies a few miles south of the Five Towns, and 
from it the pretty Countess of Chell exercises 
that condescending meddlesomeness which 
so frequently exasperates the Five Towns. 
Sir Jee had got his title by the aid of the 
Countess—“ Interfering Iris,” as she is locally 
dubbed. Shortly afterwards he had contrived 
to quarrel with the Countess ; and the quarrel 
was conducted by Sir Jee as a quarrel 
between equals, which delighted the district. 
Sir Jee’s final word in it had been to buy a 
sizable tract of land near Sneyd village, just 
off the Sneyd estate, and to erect thereon a 
mansion quite as imposing as Sneyd Hall, 
and far more up-to-date, and to call the 
mansion Sneyd Castle. A mighty stroke ! 
Iris was furious; the Earl speechless with 
fury. But they could do nothing. Naturally 
the Five Towns was tickled. 
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It was apropos of the house-warming of 
Sneyd Castle, also of the completion of his 
third mayoralty, and of the inauguration of 
the Dain Technical Institute, that the move- 
ment had been started (primarily by a few 
toadies) for tendering to Sir Jee a popular 
gift worthy to express the profound esteem 
in which he was officially held in the Five 
Towns. It having been generally felt that 
the gift should take the form of a portrait, 
a local dilettante had suggested Cressage, 
and when the Five Towns had inquired into 
Cressage and discovered that that genius from 
the United States was celebrated throughout 





SIR JEE WAS RAPIDLY PAINTED.” 


the civilized world, and regarded as the equal 
of Velazquez (whoever Velazquez might be), 
and that he had painted half the aristocracy, 
and that his income was regal, the suggestion 
was accepted and Cressage was approached. 

Cressage haughtily consented to paint Sir 
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Jee’s portrait on his usual conditions ; namely, 
that the sitter should go to the little village in 
Bedfordshire where Cressage had his principal 
studio, and that the painting should be ex 
hibited at the Royal Academy before being 
shown anywhere else. (Cressage was an 
R.A., but no one thought of putting R.A. 
after his name He was so big that, instead 
of the Royal Academy conferring distinction 
on him, he conferred distinction on the Royal 
Academy.) 

Sir Jee went to Bedfordshire and was 
rapidly painted, and he came back gloomy 
The presentation committee went to Bedford- 


shire later to inspect the portrait, 
and they, too, came _ back 
glooniy. 

Then the Academy Exhibition 
opened, and the portrait, showing 
Sir Jee in his robe and chain and 
in a chair, was instantly hailed as 
possibly the most glorious master- 
piece of modern times. All the critics were 
of one accord. ‘lhe committee and Sir Jee 
were reassured, but only partially, and Sir Jee 
rather less so than the committee. For there 
was something in the enthusiastic criticisms 
which gravely disturbed them. An enlight- 
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ened generation, thoroughly familiar with 
the dazzling yearly succession of Cressage’s 
portraits, need not be told what this some- 
thing was. One critic wrote that Cressage 
displayed even more than his “ customary 
astounding insight into character... .” 
Another critic wrote that Cressage’s observa- 
tion was, as usual, “calmly and coldly hostile.” 
Another referred to the “ typical provincial 
mayor, immortalized for the diversion of 
future ages.” 

Inhabitants of the Five Towns went to 
London to see the work for which they 
had subscribed, and they saw a mean, little, 
old man, with thin lips and a straggling grey 
beard, and shifty eyes, and pushful snob 
written all over him ; ridiculous in his gew- 
gaws of office. When you looked at the 
picture close to, it was a meaningless mass of 
coloured smudges, but when you stood fifteen 
feet away from it the portrait was absolutely 
lifelike, amazing, miraculous. It was so 
wondrously lifelike that some of the inhabit- 
ants of the Five Towns burst out laughing. 
Many people felt sorry—not for Sir Jee—but 
for Lady Dain. Lady Dain was beloved and 
genuinely respeeted. She was a simple, 
homely, sincere woman, her one weakness 
being that she had never been able to see 
through Sir Jee. 

Of course, at the presentation ceremony 
the portrait had been ecstatically referred to 
as a possession precious for ever, and the 
recipient and his wife pretended to be over 
flowing with pure joy in the ownership of it. 

It had been hanging in the dining-room of 
Sneyd Castle about sixteen months, when 
Lady Dain told her husband that it would 
ultimately drive her into the lunatic asylum. 

“Don’t be silly, wife,” said Sir Jee. “I 
wouldn’t part with that portrait for ten times 
what it cost.” 

This was, to speak bluntly, a downright lie. 
Sir Jee secretly hated the portrait more than 
anyone hated it. He would have been 
almost ready to burn down Sneyd Castle in 
order to get rid of the thing. But it hap- 
pened that on the previous evening, in con- 
versation with the magistrates’ clerk, his 
receptive brain had been visited by a less 
expensive scheme than burning down the 
castle. 

Lady Dain sighed. 

“Are you going to town early?” she 


inquired. 

“Ves,” he replied. ‘I’m on the rota 
to-day.” 

He was chairman of the borough Bench of 


magistrates. As he drove into town he 
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revolved his scheme and thought it wild and 
dangerous, but still feasible. 


II. 


On the Bench that morning Sir Jee shocked 
Mr. Sherratt, the magistrates’ clerk, and he 
utterly disgusted Mr. Bourne, superintendent 
of the borough police. (I do not intend to 
name the name of the borough— whether 
Bursley, Hanbridge, Knype, Longshaw, or 
Turnhill. The inhabitants of the Five Towns 
will know without being told ; the rest of the 
world has no right to know.) There had 
recently occurred a somewhat thrilling series 
of burglaries in the district, and the burglars 
(a gang of them was presumed) had escaped 
the solicitous attentions of the police. But 
on the previous afternoon an underling of 
Mr. Bourne’s had caught a man who was 
generally believed to be wholly or partly 
responsible for the burglaries. ‘The Five Towns 
breathed with relief and congratulated Mr. 
Bourne ; and Mr. Bourne was well pleased 
with himself. The Staffordshire Signal 
headed the item of news, “ Smart Capture of 
a Supposed Burglar.” The supposed burglar 
gave his name as William Smith, and other- 
wise behaved in an extremely suspicious 
manner. 

Now, Sir Jee, sitting as chief magistrate 
in the police-court, actually dismissed the 
charge against the man! Overruling his 
sole colleague on the Bench that morning, 
Alderman Easton, he dismissed the charge 
against William Smith, holding that the 
evidence for the prosecution was insufficient 
to justify-even a remand. No wonder that 
Mr. Bourne was discouraged, not to say 
angry. No wonder that that pillar of the 
law, Mr. Sherratt, was pained and shocked 
At the conclusion of the case Sir Jehosophat 
said that he would be glad to speak with 
William Smith afterwards in the magistrates’ 
room, indicating that he sympathized with 
William Smith, and wished to exercise upon 
William Smith his renowned philanthropy. 

And so, at about noon, when the Court 
majestically rose, Sir Jee retired to the magis- 
trates’ room, where the humble Alderman 
Easton was discreet enough not to follow 
him, and awaited William Smith. And 
William Smith came, guided thither by a 
policeman, to whom, in parting from him, he 
made a rude, surreptitious gesture. 

Sir Jee, seated in the arm-chair which 
dominates the other chairs round the elm 
table in the magistrates’ room, emitted a 
preliminary cough. 

“ Smith,” he said, sternly, leaning his elbows 
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on the table, “ you were very fortunate this 
morning, you know.” 

And he gazed at Smith. 

Smith stood near the door, cap in hand. 
He did not resemble a burglar, who surely 
ought to be big, muscular, and masterful. 
He resembled an under-sized clerk who 
has been out of work for a long time, but who 
has nevertheless found the means to eat and 
drink rather plenteously. He was clothed in 
a very shabby navy-blue suit, frayed at the 
wrists and ankles, and greasy in front. His 
linen collar was brown with dirt, his fingers 
were dirty, his hair was unkempt and long, 






“* VES, GOVEKNOR,” SMITH REPLIED. 


and a young and lusty black beard was 
sprouting on his chin. His boots were not at 
all pleasant. 

“Yes, governor,” Smith replied, lightly, 
with a Manchester accent. “And what’s 
your game ?” 

Sir Jee was taken aback. He, the chair- 
man of the borough Bench, and the leading 
philanthropist in the county, to be so spoken 
to! But what could he do? He himself 
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had legally established Smith’s innocence. 
Smith was as free as air, and had a perfect 
right to adopt any tone he chose to any man 
he chose. And Sir Jee desired a service 
from William Smith. 

““T was hoping I might be of use to you,” 
said Sir Jehosophat, diplomatically. 

“Well,” said Smith, “that’s all right, that 
is. But none of your philanthropic dodges, 
you know. I don’t want to lead a new life, 
and I don’t want to turn over a new leaf, and 
I don’t want a helpin’ hand, nor none o’ those 





things. And, what’s more, I don’t want a 
situation. I’ve got all the situation as I need. 
But I never refuse money, nor 
beer neither. Never did, and 


I’m forty years old next month.” 
“TI suppose burgling doesn’t 


‘AND WHAT'S YOUR GAME?’” 


pay very well, does it?” Sir Jee boldly 
ventured. 

William Smith laughed coarsely. 

“Tt pays right enough,” said he. “ But I 
don’t put my money on my back, governor ; 
I put it into a bit of public-house property, 
when I get the chance.” 

“It may pay,” said Sir Jee. 
wrong. It is very anti-social.’ 


“ But it is 


“Is it, indeed?” Smith returned, dryly. 























“ Anti-social, is it? Well, I’ve heard it called 
plenty o’ things in my time, but never that. 
Now, I should have called it quite sociable- 
like, sort of making free with strangers, and 
soon. However,” he added, “ I come across 
a cove once as told me crime was nothing but 
a disease and ought to be treated as such. I 
asked him for a dozen o’ port, but he never 
sent it.” 


“Ever been caught before?” Sir Jee 
; ~~ g ; 
inquired. 

“Not much!” Smith exclaimed. “ And 


this'll be a lesson to me, I can tell you. 
Now, what are you getting at, governor? 
Because my time’s money, my time is.” 

Sir Jee coughed once more. 

“Sit down,” said Sir Jee. 

And William Smith sat down opposite to 
him at the table, and put his shiny elbows 
on the table precisely in the manner of Sir 
Jee’s elbows. 

“Well?” he cheerfully encouraged Sir Jee. 

“ How should you like to commit a bur- 
glary that was not acrime?” said Sir Jee, 
his shifty eyes wandering around the room. 
“ A perfectly lawful burglary ?” 

“What ave you getting at?” 
Smith was genuinely astonished. 

“‘ At my residence, Sneyd Castle,” Sir Jee 
proceeded, “‘there’s a large portrait of myself 
in the dining-room that I want to have 
stolen. You understand?” 

“Stolen ?” 

“Yes. I want to get rid of it. And I 
want—er—people to think that it has been 
stolen.” . 

“Well, why don’t you stop up one night 
and steal it yourself, and then burn it?” 
William Smith suggested. 

“That would be deceitful,” said Sir Jee, 
gravely. “I could not tell my friends that 
the portrait had been stolen if it had not been 
stolen. The burglary must beentirely genuine.” 

““What’s the figure?” said Smith, curtly. 

“ Figure ?” 

“What are you going to give me for the 
job?” 

“ Give you for doing the job?” Sir Jee 
repeated, his secret and ineradicable mean- 
ness aroused. “‘ Give you? Why, I’m giving 
you the opportunity to honestly steal a 
picture that’s worth over a thousand pounds 
—I dare say it would be worth two thousand 
pounds in America—and you want to be 
paid into the bargain! Do you know, my 
man, that people come all the way from 
Manchester, and even London, to see that 
portrait?” He told Smith about the 
painting. 


William 
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“ Then why are you in such a stew to be 
nd of it?” queried the burglar. 
“That’s my affair,” said Sir Jee. 


“T don’t 
like it. Lady Dain doesn’t like it. But it’s 
a presentation portrait, and so 1 can’t—you 
see, Mr. Smith ?” 

“And how am I going to dispose of it 
when I’ve got it?” Smith demanded. “ You 
can’t melt a portrait down as if it was silver. 
By what you say, governor, it’s known all 
over the blessed world. Seems to me I 
might just as well try to sell the Nelson 
Column.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Sir Jee. “Non- 
sense. You'll seli it in America quite easily. 
It'll be a fortune to you. Keep it for a year 
first, «nd then send it to New York.” 

William Smith shook his head and 
drummed his fingers on the table; and 
then quite suddenly he brightened and said :— 

“ All right, governor. I'll take it on, just 
to oblige you.” 

“When can you do it?” asked Sir Jee, 
hardly concealing his joy. “ To-night ?” 

“No,” said Smith, mysteriously. “I’m 
engaged to-night.” 

“Well, to-morrow night ?” 

‘Nor to-morrow. I’m engaged to-morrow, 
too.” 

“You seem to be very much engaged, my 
man,” Sir Jee observed. 

“What do you expect?” Smith retorted. 
“ Business is business. I could do it the 
night after to morrow.” 


“But that’s Christmas Eve,” Sir Jee 
protested. 
“What if it is Christmas Eve?” said 


Smith, coldly ‘Would you prefer Christmas 
Day? I’m engaged on Boxing Day, and the 
day after.” 

“Not in the Five Towns, I trust?” Sir 
Jee remarked. 

“No,” said Smith, shortly. 
Towns is about sucked dry.” 

lhe affair.was arranged for Christmas Eve. 

“Now,” Sir Jee suggested, “shall I draw 
you a plan of the castle, so that you can 

William Smiths face expressed terrific 
scorn. “Do you suppose,” he said, “as I 
haven’t had plans o’ your castle ever since it 
was built? What do you take me for? I’m 
not a blooming excursionist, I’m not. [’ma 
business man—that’s what I am.” 

Sir Jee was snubbed, and he agreed sub- 
missively to all William Smith’s arrangements 
for the innocent burglary. He perceived 
that in William Smith he had stumbled on 
a professional of the highest class, and this 
good fortune pleased him. 


“The Five 
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“There’s only one thing that riles me,” 
said Smith, in parting; “and that is that 
you'll go and say that after you’d done every 
thing you could for me I went and burgled 
your castle. And you'll talk about the 
ingratitude of the lower classes. I know 
you, governor !” Ill 


the afternoon of the 24th of Decem 
Sir Jehosophat drove home to Sneyd 


ON 
ber 













**on, Jee!’ SHE EXCLAIMED. 


Castle from the principal of the three 
Dain manufactories, and found Lady Dain 
superintending the work of packing up 
trunks. He and she were to quit the castle 


that afternoon in order to spend Christmas 
on the other side of the Five Towns, under 
the roof of their eldest son, John, who had a 
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new house, a new wife, and a new baby (male). 
John was a domineering person, and, being 
rather proud of his house and all that was 
his, he had obstinately decided to have his 
own Christmas at his own hearth. Grand- 
papa and grandmamma, drawn by the irresis- 
tible attraction of that novelty, a grandson 
(though Mrs. John Aad declined to have the 
little thing named Jehosophat), had yielded to 
John’s solicitations, and the family gathering, 
for the first time in 
history, was not to 
occur round Sir Jee’s 
mahogany. 

Sir Jee, very 
characteristically, said 
nothing to Lady Dain 
immediately. He 
allowed her to pro- 
ceed with the packing 


REALLY, YOU ARE TIRESOME. 


of the trunks, and then tea was served, and 
the time was approaching for the carriage to 
come round to take them to the station, 
when at last he suddenly remarked :— 

“T sha’n’t be able to go with you to John’s 
this afternoon.” 


“Oh, Jee!” she exclaimed. “ Really, you 























THE CHRISTMAS 





are tiresome. Why couldn’t you tell me 
before ?” 

“T will come over to-morrow morning— 
perhaps in time for church,” he proceeded, 
ignoring her demand for an explanation. 

He always did ignore her demand for 
an explanation. Indeed, she only asked for 
explanations in a mechanical and perfunctory 
manner—she had long since ceased to expect 
them. Sir Jee had been born like that- 
devious, mysterious, incalculable. And Lady 
Dain accepted him as he was. She was 
somewhat surprised, therefore, when he went 
on :— 

“T have some minutes of committee 
meetings that I really must go carefully 
through and send off to-night, and you know 
as well as I do that there'll be no chance of 
doing that at John’s. I’ve telegraphed to 
John.” 

He was obviously nervous and self-con- 
scious. 

“There’s no food in the house,” sighed 
Lady Dain. “ And the servants are all going 
away except Callear, and 4e can’t cook your 
dinner to-night. I think I’d better stay myself 
and look after you.” ‘ 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Sir Jee, 
decisively. “As for my dinner, anything 
will do for that. The servants have been 
promised their holiday, to start from this 
evening, and they must have it. I can 
manage.” 

Here spoke the philanthropist with his 
unshakable sense of justice. 

So Lady Dain departed, anxious and 
worried, having previously arranged some- 
thing cold for Sir Jee in the dining-room, 
and instructed Callear about boiling the 
water for Sir Jee’s tea on Christmas morn- 
ing. Callear was the under-coachman and 
a useful odd man. He it was who would 
drive Sir Jee to the station on Christmas 
morning, and then guard the castle and the 
stables thereof during the absence of the 
family and the other servants. Callear slept 
over the stables. 

And after Sir Jee had consumed his cold 
repast in the dining-room the other servants 
went, and Sir Jee was alone in the castle, 
facing the portrait. 

He had managed the affair fairly well, he 
thought. Indeed, he had a talent for chicane, 
and none knew it better than himself. It 
would have been dangerous if the servants 
had been left in the castle. ‘They might have 


suffered from insomnia, and heard William 
Smith, and interfered with the operations of 
William Smith. 


On the other hand, Sir Jee 
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had no intention whatever of leaving the 
castle uninhabited to the mercies of William 


Smith. He felt that he himself must be on 
the spot to see that everything went right and 
that nothing went wrong. Thus, the pre- 
viously -arranged scheme for the servants’ 
holiday fitted perfectly into his plans, and all 
that he had had to do was to refuse to leave 
the castle till the morrow. It was ideal. 

Nevertheless, he was a little afraid of what 
he had done, and of what he was going to 
permit William Smith todo. It was certainly 
dangerous—certainly rather a wild scheme. 
However, the die was cast. And _ within 
twelve hours he would be relieved of the 
intolerable incubus of the portrait. 

And when he thought of the humiliations 
which that portrait had caused him ; when he 
remembered the remarks of his sons concern 
ing it, especially John’s remarks; when he 
recalled phrases about it in London news 
papers, he squirmed, and told himself that no 
scheme for getting rid of it could be too wild 
and perilous. And, after all, the burglary 
dodge was the only dodge, absolutely the 
only conceivable practical method of dis- 
posing of the portrait—except burning down 
the castle. And surely it was preferable to 
a conflagration, to arson! Moreover, in case 
of fire at the castle some blundering fool 
would be sure to cry: “ The portrait! The 
portrait must be saved!” And the portrait 
would be saved. 

He gazed at the repulsive, hateful thing. 
In the centre of the lower part of the massive 
gold frame was the legend: “ Presented to 
Sir Jehosophat Dain, Knight, as a mark of 
public esteem and gratitude,” etc. He 
wondered if William Smith would steal the 
frame. It was to be hoped that he would 
not steal the frame. In fact, William Smith 
would find it very difficult to steal that frame 
unless he had an accomplice or so. 

“This is the last time I shall see you /” 
said Sir Jee to the portrait. 

Then he unfastened the catch of one of 
the windows in the dining-room (as per 
contract with William Smith), turned out the 
electric light, and went to bed in the deserted 
castle. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. It was 
no part of Sir Jee’s programme to sleep. He 
intended to listen, and he did listen. 

And about two o’clock, precisely the hour 
which Willam Smith had indicated, he 
fancied he heard muffled and discreet noises. 
Then he was sure that he heard them. 
William Smith had kept his word. Then 
the noises ceased for a_ period, and then 
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“HE SAW THE PICTURE BEING PASSED THROUGH THE DINING-ROOM WINDOW.” 


they recommenced. Sir Jee restrained his 
curiosity as long as he could, and when he 
could restrain it no more he rose and silently 
opened his bedroom window and put his 
head out 
Christmas. And by good fortune he saw the 
vast oblong of the picture, carefully enveloped 
in sheets, being passed by a couple of dark 
figures through the dining-room window to 
the garden outside. William Smith had a 
colleague, then, and he was taking the frame 
as well as the canvas. Sir Jee watched the 


men disappear down the avenue, and they 
did not reappear. 


Sir Jee returned to bed. 


into the nipping night air of 


Yes, he felt himself equal to facing it out 
with his family and friends. He felt himself 
equal to pretending that he had no know- 
ledge of the burglary. 

Having slept a few hours, he got up early 
and, half-dressed, descended to the dining- 
room just to see what sort of a mess William 
Smith had made. 

The canvas of the portrait lay flat on the 
hearthrug, with the following words written 
on it in chalk: “This is no use to me.’ It 
was the massive gold frame that had gone. 

Further, as was later discovered, all the silver 
had gone. Nota spoon was left in the castle ! 
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In the above group, 


Fir Byatronen 





hike 


a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 


ries Club. 


Ni 


Fenty Ragnet 





Ci 


(Can Tim 


order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has thoughtfully su bjoined his autograph. 


XVIII. 


F,” explained Garry, “a sense 
of duty induces the King to 
celebrate his birthday in May, 
why should not our sense of 
duty to the public lead us to 
celebrate Christmas on November gth ?” 

Wornung said the reasoning was absurd. 
He himself was accustomed to consider 
Christmas exclusively in August and Sep- 
tember, when all his most humorous or 
pathetic Christmas stories were written. He 
had no objection to eating his Christmas 
dinner on the ninth of November, or even 
the fifth of that month, but was it not 
dangerous in a subject to make Royalty a 
precedent ? 

In spite of this 
raillery, the Christ- 
mas dinner of the 
Strand Club on the 
King’s birthday was 
a great success. 

Hesketh was the 
first of the after- 
dinner speakers. 

Hesketh: The 
worst Christmas 
experience I ever 
had was when I 
took a cottage at 
Clapham years 
ago. The roof 
began to leak dis- 
gracefully, and in 
my distress I sent 


for the landlord. 
Vol. xxxii.—95 








“ Landlord,” I said, “it is all your fault 
that the roof leaks like this.” 

“ My fault! my fault!” he roared, with 
sardonic humour. “It’s a wonder you don’t 
say Santa Claus did it gallopin’ on the 
roof!” Then he banged the door and 
went out. It seems that he had seen the 
miserable little Christmas-tree bearing six- 
penn’orth of toys from the Lowther Arcade 
as he ascended the stairs. 

Ve all agreed that this story should most 
appropriately go to Waters—and accordingly 
that humorist promptly illustrated the story 
of the satirical landlord and the impecunious 
paterfamilias. 





WATERS'S IDEA OF THE SATIRICAL LANDLORD AND THE IMPECUNIOUS PATERFAMILIAS. 
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leaned back in his chair, closed his 
eyes, and waited in luxurious antici- 
pation for the forthcoming feast. An 
hour or so later he was disturbed by 
the waiter approaching him with a 
large plate, in the centre of which 
reposed three small: peas of dubious 
origin and undoubted antiquity. 

“Hi, waiter!” he cried, in aston- 
ishment, “what’s the meaning of 
this? I ordered duck and green 
peas. Where’s the duck ?” 

The waiter looked’ aggrieved. 
“The duck, sir?” he replied, with 
an unctuous bow. . “W’y, it’s just 
be’ind that there other pea, sir!” 

Will Owen’s illustration ~to the 
foregoing narrative was voted most 
realistic. 

Then, quite irrelevantly, and with 
a nervousness which is not unbecom- 
ing in a new member of the Strand 
Club, Frank Richardson interposed. 
Said he :— 

“T can tell you a story. It is a 
beautiful anecdote of heroism in 
HARRY FURNISSS ILLUSTRATION TO LORRISONS ANECDOTE OF THE eh c ° 

ELDERLY SWELL AND THE LODGING-HOUSE KEEPER. modern life. The hero of the heroism 
didn’t look at all like a hero as 


Lorrison : Apropos of landlords, here is a he stood one morning in the dentist’s con- 
little anecdote you may not have heard — sulting-room. He was a singularly un- 
before. An elderly buck who still imagined attractive little man, but without whiskers. 
himself to be comparatively juvenile 
applied to the landlady of an apart- 
ment-house for rooms. ‘To his sur- 
prise, the landlady refused abruptly 
to accept him as tenani. 

“ But why do you object to me?” 

‘he queried, in amazement. “I have 
no children, I do not play the piano, 
and I cultivate neither cats nor 
canaries.” 

“Well, sir, to be perfectly frank 
with you,” replied the landlady, with 
some asperity, “I don’t want to have 
no funeral in this house. It do give 
a place such a bad name.” 

At the request of the Chairman, 
Harry Furniss proceeded to bring 
into existence the sketch portrayed 
above. 

Garry related a story about a 
bachelor friend of his who was on 
one occasion compelled by force of 
circumstances to celebrate his Christ- 
mas festivities in solitary state.at a 


























restaurant. An _ oily-leoking waiter 
brought him the bill of*fare, and . Lae Ts. 
having with much anxious delibera- ao 


tion selected his meal therefrom, he WILL OWEN'S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE GARRY'S RESTAUKANT STORY. 
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MICK’S ILLUSTRATICN TO THE STORY R 


Mccol 


“*T want to make an appointment with 
you for some time this afternoon,’ he said to 
the dentist. 

‘ *Half-past three ?’ was the reply. 

“* All right. It’s to have a tooth drawn. 
It’s a very bad tooth, with three fangs.’ 

“In that case I should advise an anzs- 
thetic.’ 

“* * How 
will it cost ?’ 

***Halfaguinea.’ 

“* Half a guinea 
be hanged! I 
want the tooth 
drawn out in the 
ordinary way. I’m 
not going to waste 
any half - guineas 
on anesthetics.’ 

“** Quite so,’ re- 
plied the dentist, 
surprised at the 
courage of the 
weedy little man, 
who continued :— 
*«<*Don’t you 
take any notice of 
screams, or groans, 
or moans.’ 

*“ Astounded at 
his pluck, the | 
other congratu- 
lated him :— 


much 





RELATED BY FRANK RICHARDSON, 


! 
bnas. PEARS .o Gen 


PEARS'S ILLUSTRATION TO THE MISTLETOE JOKE. 


“*My dear sir, you are a 
most extraordinarily courageous 
man.’ 

“* We courageous! Don't 
you think it! It’s not my 
tooth it’s my wife’s !’ 

“ There is one favour I should 
like to ask of the artist who 
illustrates this story,” added 
Frank Richardson, “ which is, 
that I don’t want to be drawn 
as the hero of it.” 

It may here be mentioned 
that neither of the figures in 
McCormick’s sketch bears the 
least resemblance to the author 
of the foregoing story. 

Pears was the next to enliven 

the proceedings with a rapid 
sketch upon the drawing-board, 
which he proceeded to explain 
in the following manner : 
4 Pears: Bertie Brown saw 
, Miss Sweetly standing under the 
mistletoe, so he approached her 
from behind cautiously, with the 
intention of stealing a kiss; but one of 
the children had left a toy lamb (one of 
those that squeak) upon the floor. Bertie 
trod upon it, and from its inner parts came 
the sound of “ Baa-a-a-a-a!” and Bertie 
made use of an unprintable expression as 
Miss Sweetly turned round. 
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Johns: At an 
East-end theatre 
there was a play 
so weak in plot 
and character 
that even an un- 
critical audience 
was ashamed of 
it. But the weak- 
ness of the play 
was nothing to 
the weakness of 
the acting. In 
the middle of the 
third act a baby 
in the gallery 
started bawling, 
and a gamin 
promptly called 
out, “Chuck ’im 
out!” 

‘“Chuck ‘im 
out!” cried a 
voice, in affected 
contempt. 
“Chuck ’im out! 
W’y, ’e’s the 
bloomin’ 
author !” 

To Robinet 





fell the task of ROMINET'S ILLUSTRATION TO JOHNS'S THEATRICAL REMINISCENCE. expression 1S dis- 


providing an ap 
propriate illustration to 
anecdote. 


At this point the Chairman rose from his tented or morose. A clip, to which is 
seat with an open letter in his hand. attached a piece of elastic, is fixed in each 
“ Before these proceedings terminate,” he corner of the upper lip. The elastic: is 


said, “it is my painful 
duty to read to you a 
letter I have just received 
from our erstwhile friend 
and comrade, Walter 
Emanuel. It runs: 

* Dear Sir,—I am sorry 
that I shall be unable to 
attend the next meeting 
of the Strand Club, but I 
have received an invita 
tion to a funeral for the 
same date, and you will 
scarcely blame me _ for 
choosing the more cheer 
ful function of the two. 
(Hisses. ) 








Johns’s amusing morose.’ ‘This is very true, and my inven- 





“By the by, 
apropos of sad- 
ness, I should be 
pleased if you 
would drawatten 
tion to a little 
beauty appliance 
which I have just 
invented. If I 
can find sufficient 
fools, I shall 
probably float a 
company to run 
the thing. So 
please mention it 
to the other 
members. 

** * Remember,’ 
says a ladies’ 
journal, in = an 
article entitled 
‘On Making the 
Best of Oneself, 
‘that a cheerful 
smile will go a 
long way towards 
improving the 
appearance ; no 
woman is really 
beautiful if her 









contented or 


tion is for those who are by nature discon- 


then passed over each 
ear and drawn tight- 
and a smile which can 
scarcely be told from 
the real thing is the 
result. The accompany- 
ing rough sketch will 
give you an idea of the 
contrivance. 

“With kindest re- 
gards to all the other 
members, not forgetting 
those in jail, 

“ Believe me, 

“ Yours always 
respectfully, 

“WALTER EMANUEL.” 


BEFORE AFTER 
i ceeneieennntl 


EMANUELS DESIGN TO EXPLAIN HIS NEWLY- 
INVENTED BEAUTY API’'LIANCE, 
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—— > LD CAESAR” was not the 
, man to flinch at adversity. 
There was no tremor in his 
voice when he addressed the 
boys before they broke up 
for the Christmas holidays, 
and said good-bye to the school which he 
had governed for thirty years. 

“You may get a better head master,” he 
concluded, “or one you like better ”—the 
furious shouts of denial drowned his voice 
for some minutes—‘“ you will never get one 
more anxious to do well by the school.” He 
paused again during the outbreak of cheers. 
“Tf you think that of me—Yes, yes; I 
believe that you do—remember one thing 
about ‘ Old Cesar,’ and pass it on to the new 
boys to keep in the school. ‘We called the 
old head “‘Czesar,”’ you can tell them, ‘ because 
he was always preaching to us to give Cesar 
what is Czesar’s. He meant that we were to 
be fair to one another, and to everyone ; that 
we were never to deny the debts that we owe 
for kindness or help; that we were to do 
good and not merely do well.’ Remember 
that all through your lives and you won’t go 



















You meayn’t climb so far up the 
ladder of life, but you won’t pull anybody 


far wrong. 


else down. 
all!” 

His voice did not break even then ; and 
he was cheery —almost jovial — when he 
shook hands with the boys, one by one, as 
was his custom. Some of the elder lads 
were a trifle inarticulate in their farewells ; a 
few of the juniors rubbed their eyes with 
their cuffs; Jenkin, the scapegrace of the 
schoul, snivelled undisguisedly ; but Old 
Ceesar never faltered. 

He still kept a brave countenance when 
they had all gone and he strode away to his 
sanctum to write the reports, and after he 
had closed the study door ; and that day and 
the next, till the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
when he received a present, bought with a 
hasty subscription that the boys had raised 
in the train. Their kindness hit him in a 
soft spot which adversity had missed. 

He was writing the last report when the 
parcel came, and the sun was just setting 
over the long fields of snow which he saw 
from his window. The snow kept the day- 


Good-bye ; and God bless you 
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light after its time; but it was almost dark 
before he ceased blinking at the new gold 
watch and the accompanying card :— 

Render unto Cesar the things which are Czesar’s. 

With much respect and great regret, 
From the School. 

“The young rascals!” he said, in a voice 
which tried vainly to be calm. “They know 
I've always set my face against presents to 
the masters. The young rascals! We under- 
stood one another!” 

“We understood one another,” he re- 
peated, with a shaky note of triumph, when 
it had grown too dark to re-read the card ; 
and sat a long time, staring at the quiet 
snow and pondering over the understanding 
between him and his boys. Sometimes he 
pushed back his scanty grey hair, and some- 
times he sighed, and sometimes he smiled, 
for the understanding had been shown on 
occasions in curious ways. Once the upper 
classes had a “book tea,” and the prize 
went to Ravenhill, who carried a battered 
old Latin volume without a cover—“C. Judit 
Cesaris. De Bello Gallico.” It stood for 
“Our respected head master,” of course! 
On another occasion the lower school secret 
society (which was no secret to Aim) had 
passed a resolution: ‘“ Old Ceesar is a beast, 
but no one is to say so, because he’s fair.” 
‘They understood one another. That was the 
sum total of it all. “The things which are 
Ceesar’s!” Yes, he had fairly earned this 
tribute from his boys—his boys no longer. 

His boys no longer. He paced slowly up 
and down the study, with his hands under 
his coat-tails, his long, lean fingers wrestling 
with one another, wondering who would buy 
this charge of three hundred young souls, and 
how he would deal with them. Would he 
keep a watchful but kindly eye upon Jenkin ? 
Would he foster .the queer, perverse talent 
of White? Would he allow for the constitu- 
tional nervousness of Smith? Would he 
guard against the outbreak of bullying in 
the lower school ? Would he understand 
when zof to interfere—the hardest lesson 
that a schoolmaster has to learn ?_ In short, 
would he aim at turning out scholars or men ? 

Graham would have grown men in the 
school, if he could have handed it on to him 
as he intended. He had been with him for 
eighteen years, and had been his second for 
twelve. He would have had no uneasiness 
in giving over the reins to Graham. But he 
had not meant to resign them to anyone for 
some years yet. He was only sixty-two, and 





hale and hearty ; and the school was doing 
He had contemplated an 


better than ever. 
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He had eleven 
thousand pounds in sound stocks before those 
swindling bucket-shop circulars tempted him 


addition to the west wing. 


to put it in a salted gold-mine. Now he 
could barely pay his loss, even by selling the 
school. His lawyer had hinted at “ composi- 
tion” and “ arrangement,” but he would have 
none of it.’ The school was no longer his, 
but his creditors’ ; though his loss was more 
than their gain. ‘Tothem it was only money ; 
to him it was—the school! The _ school 
that he had made what it was; that he had 
enlarged six-fold ; that year by year he had 
improved and altered ; for which day by day 
he had thought and planned. Anyhow, he 
had made the school one to be proud of. 
He would look round it now to see the work 
of his hands, and know that it was good. 

The lights were not lit in the empty rooms 
and corridors, but he knew every inch of the 
place in the dark; knew where each indi- 
vidual boy worked, and played, and slept. 
He could always locate a disturbance by the 
ear, and tell what boys were there, and how 
they would behave. “ Hassall’s dormitory,” 
he would mutter, listening to the sound of a 
pillow-fight. “He won't let them go too 
far”; and he would walk away. ‘“ Ward’s 
room and Legge’s. There’s bad blood 
between them,” he would conclude, and 
burst upon them like an outraged Provi- 
dence. He knew the inner life of the school 
better than anyone but Graham suspected ; 
for to him the school was wife, and child, and 
friend. : 

This was the general room for the masters. 
The enlargement which he had made five 
years before began at this board that he felt 
in the dark with his foot. ‘The small billiard- 
table was his last year’s Christmas present to 
them. The queer-shaped, tall arm-chair had 
come from his own room. Graham said that 
it just fitted his back, so he gave it to him ; 
and he left it “to keep a place” in the old 
room when he married and had a house of 
his own. The consequences of his folly 
were hard on Graham. He had never told 
him that he was to have the school, but he 
must have understood. Who but Graham 
had a right to succeed to it? And who was 
so fit to rule it as good-humoured, ruddy, 
burly old Graham? How slowly he spoke, 
and how his mind aff! And how he 
understood boys! Boys and the making of 
men. Old Cesar sighed and frowned at 
himself in the dark. 

The rocking-chair was Dale’s present to 
the room when he left. ‘ Dandy Dale” they 
called him. He was still a dandy when he 
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came down last summer, though twenty years 
had passed and he had grown prosperous 
and middle-aged and fat. Old Cesar saw 
him still as a tall, slim young man, languidly 


stroking his well-groomed moustache. He 
had the knack of managing boys. The 
school would have been safe with him. 


Carroll, Lewis, and Handley were good men, 
too. He had been lucky with his masters. 
[The dusk seemed peopled with them. He 
almost whispered “Good night” as he closed 
the door. 

The new baths and gymnasium that he 
had spent a year’s profits on were here, but 
the doors were locked ; the carpenter’s shed, 
built to his own design, was outlined against 
the snow; this was the class-room for the 
very little boys. He seemed to see chubby 
faces, and hear shrill, eager voices as he 


“THE THINGS WHICH ARE C4SAR’S.” 
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at Berlin. And fierce, red-haired little 
Batchelor, whose hot temper gave him so 
much anxiety, but who grew up such a fine 
lad; and Mason, the dearest little curly- 
headed chap ; and Payne, who would have 
been his top boy if he had stayed; and so 
many others. The room was full of them 
—the children of a childless man. 

He went through many other class-rooms, 
and stood for a few minutes in each, looking 
round in the darkness, with his thin chin on 
his thin hand. Sometimes he stood by the 
windows, gazing thoughtfully over the stretch 
of untrodden snow. The snow-fields were 
not bare to him, but crowded with boys— 
boys who grew under his eyes to men. It 
was out there that they learnt, through their 
sports and games, the lesson of self-govern- 
ment, as he planned that they should. He 





. 
“HE SEEMED TO SEE CHUBBY FACES, AND HEAR SHRILL, EAGER VOICES AS HE ENTERED.” 


entered: “Oh, féease, sir!” “Do, sir!’ 
Little Edwards, who ailed so long, sat in the 
ihird row next to the stove; and after he 
moved up the place belonged to little 
orphaned Ryatt, who came youngest of any, 
and used to toddle beside Old Cesar, hold- 
ing his hand. Now Ryatt was Ambassador 


had always insisted that they should manage 
their affairs for themselves. If he or Graham 
intervened it was only with an unobtrusive 
hint—a few words that seemed unpremedi- 
tated, but which they had often discussed 
for hours! “We must make men of them, 
Graham,” he would say—‘“men!” And 
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Graham would draw away at his pipe and 
nod. 

He came at last to the big hall, where his 
footsteps echoed hollowly. A single fire was 
alight to keep out the damp. He paused in 
front of it to warm himself. The flames 
blazed up intermittently and cast a monstrous 
shadow across the vacant benches, carved 
with a medley of initials. They were not 
vacant to him, but full of boys—boys at 
prayers, boys at work, boys at play, boys 
laughing with upturned faces, boys cheering, 
as they had cheered 
him the other day. WS 

“We understood 
one another,” he 
cried, almost 
fiercely, “my boys 
and I!” 

The sound of his 
voice in the hollow- 
ness startled him. 
He shut his mouth 
sharply, frowned at 
himself for drop- 
ping even to him- 
self his Spartan 
mask of restraint, 
and strode sharply 
away. He did not 
think where he was 
going. It was mere 
habit that took him 
to his own 
room — the 
where he gave a 
few lessons to the 
most advanced 
boys ; for, busy as 
he was with the 
management of the 
school, he could 





class- 
room 


never quite forego Z ——=_— 


the pleasure of 
teaching; and the 
boys who liked 
learning loved to have a lesson from “ Old 
Ceesar,” for he was a rare scholar, though 
humanity oyerrode scholarship in him. 

He stood with his hand on the door-handle - 
for a full minute before he entered that room. 
He must collect himself, he felt, before he 
faced the ghosts in here ; the boys who knew 
and understood him best, and who had been 
almost friends to him; the boys who were 
old enough and clever enough to be critical 
of his doings. He seemed as if he were going 
to judgment before them. And who else 
could fairly judge him? He would stand or 
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“HE STOOD WITH HIS HAND ON THE DOOR-HANDILE FOR A 
FULL MINUTE BEFORE HE ENTERED THAT ROOM.” 





fall by the judgment of his boys. He drew 
himself up and stalked into his place, leay- 
ing the door ajar. He could almost hear the 
rustle of books and the boys’ voices greeting 
him ; almost see Stanley, his last head boy, 
jump up and place hischair. A well-natured, 
clever lad that, and likely to do well. He 
placed his hand on the back of the chair and 
faced the form. A row of keen faces was 
watching him from the empty benches. He 
could not see the benches in the dark, but he 
could see “hem—his best boys ! 

Saunders caught 
his eye first — the 
earliest of his really 
brilliant boys. He 
was leaning back 
lazily, as usual; a 
short, sleepy - look 
ing lad, with a 
girlish face and 
very light hair. He 
held his head a 
little on one side as 
he asked a ques- 
tion. There never 
was such a boy to 

put awkward ques- 
tions. He would 

spend hours look 

ing up a point to 
i pose Old Cesar, 
but Old Caesar 

¥ found the way to 
? pose him. He 
smiled now as he 
went over the scene 


NX again in the dark 

X class-room. 

\ “You have evi 
dently looked up 


this point with the 
unkindly object of 
posing me, 
Saunders,” he had 
said, dryly — and 
Old Ceesar could be very dry. “ Perhaps 
you will put your knowledge to the more 
commendable use of instructing me. I do 
not know the answer. What is it ?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” Saunders had 
said, promptly ; and from that time the posers 
ceased. Saunders was a good boy, and now 
he was the leader of the Bar. He had to 
thank Old Czsar for his prosperity, he 
always said, when he made his annual visit 
to him. 

The next was Merrill, who was top of the 
school for nearly two years; a laughing, 
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jesting boy, as good at work as at play; 
making play of work rather. He was a 
famous comedian now and owned his 
theatre, and didn’t remember a word of his 
school lessons—only the out-of-school lessons, 
he had told Old Czsar—“the lessons that 
made men of us, sir!” 

“You'd have been a man, anyhow, Merrill,” 
he told the empty benches. “You couldn't 
help it. I had only to drum learning into 
you !” 

Then there was Richards, who had passed 
from knowledge, and Temple, who became a 
missionary and died of fever, and Nugent— 
frank, handsome Nugent, who went so 
suddenly to the bad. Old Cesar had spent 
a summer holiday finding him and setting him 
on his feet again. Now he was a prosperous 
and respected citizen. He would help readily 
enough if he knew of this trouble, and so 
would the rest of them; but it was out of 
the question that he should ask help from 
his boys. ‘They owed him nothing ; he had 
only done his duty to them ; but he wanted 
to be clear that he had given them good 
measure. 

There was Mason also; never the top boy, 
but perhaps the cleverest, and now a painter 
of renown. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t get top, sir,” he had 
said, when he left, “ but lessons aren’t in my 
line. I’m afraid I’ve disappointed you a bit ; 
but—you haven’t had a fellow here who’s 
thought more of you, sir.” 

He had thought a lot of Mason, too—a /o¢ 
of Mason. 

Topliffe and Wainwright were good boys 
also. They were all good boys, all of them 
—unless—he had never been quite sure 
about Harwood. 

Harwood had become a millionaire—the 
president of trusts and the chairman of 
“rings.” If the world gave him credit it 
was for turning out Harwood ; but Harwood 


. wouldn’t give any of the credit to him. He 


had no respect for the things that belonged 
to Cxsar—or anyone. If he wanted a thing 
he would have it; and Old Cesar was not 
sure that he was always scrupulous about 
the means. He had never known him abso- 
lutely dishonest or untruthful ; but he sailed 
near the wind sometimes. He had talked to 
him seriously upon several occasions, but 
Harwood had received the admonitions 
sullenly ; and though he had improved, or 
seemed to improve, during his last term, Old 
Cesar had feared that this was rather from 
policy than from conviction, and their parting 


had not been a happy one. 
Vol. xxxii.— 96 








“TI hope, Harwood,” he had said, “that 
you will turn out a good man. I am sure you 
will be a successful one.” 

Harwood had looked at him in his obsti- 
nate, broad-shouldere: way. 

“‘ Ceesar will have to look out for his own 


” 
he had said. “For succeed I will!” 

Old Czesar had never seen him since, and 
did not want to. That a boy should leave 
him despising his favourite counsel was an 


outrage, and such a boy could come to no 


good. But it was not 47s fault. He had done 
his best for Harwood—for all of them. He 
leaned forward to the empty benches and 
held up his hand. 

“ Boys !” he said, solemnly, “I did my best 
with you. The results of my work have gone 
from me ; but the work that I put into you 
remains, and the world is richer for it. I 
have made men. And I shall make them no 
more !” 

“No more!” There comes a time to 
every man when these words are more than 
words to him. It came then to Old 
Ceesar. 

He groped for his chair in the dark, and 
sat down on it with his face in his hands. 
The door that was ajar opened softly, but he 
did not hear. 

“ My dear old chief!” It was Saunders s 
voice grown older. ‘“ Why didn’t you send 
and tell us?” 

“ Well see you through!” That was 
Wainwright. 

“We have a right to, sir.” That was 
Topliffe. 

“The prodigal sons, come home rich, and 
all that sort of thing, you know!” He would 
have known it was Merrill said that, if he 
hadn’t recognised the voice. 

“Why, hang it all, sir,” cried Nugent, “all 
I have is yours !” 

“ My dear old chief,” said Mason, huskily, 
“we owe it to the wor/d—the men who've 
got to be—that you should go on here. 
Good old maker of men!” Mason had 
always understood him best. 

They wrung his fingers and put substantial 
hands on his shoulders, these ghosts ; tall, 
sturdy ghosts with moustaches and beards. 
Some of them had grown portly and some of 
them were a trifle bald; but they laughed 
like boys, and boys they were to him. 

“My dear lads!” he said. “My dear 
lads! So you have heard? And you come 
—of course you come—to offer help to me. 
I can’t take it ; but you are kind, most kind! 
You’ve wives and families, and I can’t rob 
them. ‘The things which are Ceesar’s!’” 
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“ Most of what we have is Czesar’s,” said 
a decisive, broad man in the background ; 
“and Czesar has no right to refuse the tribute 
that is his.” 

The old man gave a sudden cry. 


cleanly, and I don’t mind who hears me own 
it. Graham wrote and told me; and I dug 
out the other fellows and brought them, 
because—well, they were better chaps at 
school than I was, and I thought you'd like 





THE DOOR THAT WAS AJAR OPENED SOFTLY, BUT HE DID NOT HEAR. 


“ Harwood !” he said. “ My boy!” 

“Harwood,” said the broad man. 

And in the dark their hands found each 
other. 

“ There’s nothing on my hand that you 
need mind shaking it,” said the blunt voice. 
“It’s due to you that I’ve made my pile 





to have them round you. ‘The things which 
are Cezesar’s !’” 

“You, too, Harwood!” cried Old Cesar, 
eagerly. ‘“ You, too! Everybody who was 
ever at the school! I—I—confound it 
all !—I’m growing into a snivelling old man! 
My boys !—my boys!” 
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By MARK 


S}O write an article on piano- 
es playing in such a way that 

would-be pianists may gather 
cut-and-dried hints from it 
would be almost as unnecessary 

as it would be impossible, since, 
in the first place, the A B C of piano-playing 
can be learnt by anyone anywhere, and, 
in the second place, because the tempera- 
ment and emotional capabilities of players 
differ to such an extraordinary degree. All I 
shall attempt, therefore, in this article is to 
direct the thoughts of my readers into 
channels that many of them may have never 
visited before, in the hope that I may for 
them throw some new light upon music and 
induce them to look upon it from a different 
and from a wider point of view. 

It is unnecessary for me to say other than 
as a matter of course that very real genius, 
or talent for his instrument, is absolutely 
indispensable to the pianist with high artistic 
aims, for the amount of competition in this 
particular walk of life is almost appalling, and 
in London alone there are literally thousands 
of really brilliant pianists struggling for 
existence. The very word “genius” implies 
the possession of high and peculiar natural 
gifts, and it is by exercising these in the best 
and fullest way that their possessor is usually 
enabled to show himself or herself superior 
to others. But in piano-playing talent alone 
will never raise the performer above that 
“dead level of mediocrity” which stamps 
the average amateur. Something more than 
talent is needed ; there must be earnestness, 
devotion, whole-hearted enthusiasm. These 
absent, success is scarcely possible; with 
them, it is well within reach. 

And it is in the very earliest stages of his 
career that the devotion and enthusiasm so 
essential to the highest success are developed 
or crushed, according to how the player is 
handled by those who have charge of him 






HAMBOURG. 


Indeed, the value of the young pianist’s early 
training cannot easily be over-estimated, for 
by it he may be made or marred. Devotion 
and enthusiasm, though essential factors of 
success, must be kept within reasonable 
bounds, especially in the early stages of 
training. More particularly must care be 
exercised in the case of a child, for it is in 
childhood that the risk of over-pressure and 
over-practice is greatest. The remedy lies, 
of course, with the parent, who should 
promptly detect, and as discreetly repress, 
the very earliest symptoms of over-work in 
his child. Were parents always on the alert 
for such indications we should, I think, hear 
less often of genius as synonymous with 
madness. It is only because the physical 
and mental structures are so often sacrificed 
to the development of the one great gift that 
this libel has attained a certain degree of 
currency. 

I well remember how, as a child, I was 
always encouraged to take an active part in 
boyish games, but I am afraid every youthful 
enthusiast is not blessed with a father so 
prudent in this respect as my own. In fact, I 
am well assured that there is many a talented 
child at this moment undergoing a musical 
training which will be productive of more 
harm than good owing to parental indis- 
cretion. Serious practice should on no 
account be commenced before the child is 
eight years old. 

Readers must not, however, imagine that 
because I hold these views about the early 
training of the very young, I advocate a lazy 
life for a// students of music. On the 
contrary, no one knows better than myself 
that it is only the strenuous worker who can 
hope to succeed in public. That is why I 
smile when I read, as 1 sometimes do, that 
“Mark Hambourg works only for one hour 
each day.” As a matter of fact, I work pretty 
nearly all day, but, of course, I do not spend 
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all my time at the piano. As a general rule, 
my actual practising occupies about three 
hours, but I pass many more in studying the 
great masterpieces of literature and in keeping 
in close touch with current events. The 
necessity for this will, I think, be apparent 
on reflection, for, once out of touch with what 
is going on about him, an artist cannot bring 
the same breadth of mind to bear upon his art. 

To all readers, therefore, I give this advice : 
Widen your intelligence in every possible 
way ; add liberally to your experience of life ; 
extend your knowledge of travel; make 
yourself thoroughly familiar with the thoughts 
and writings of the poets, philosophers, and 
historians of ancient and modern times. 
Here is food in plenty for the mind of any- 
one ; the result will find expression through 
the widened intelligence that will be brought 
to bear upon his or her 
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From this point of view, then, I advise 
every would-be pianist to pay great attention 
to his bodily comfort and to give every en- 
couragement to anything that is likely to raise 
the tone of his physical structure, otherwise 


his mental and emotional conditions wil! 
necessarily be impaired; and inasmuch as 
taste, temperament, and emotion are the very 
keynotes of artistic success in the sphere of 
music, it will readily be seen how fatal must 
be the effect of any cause that tends to pinch 
or starve the emotions. 

Engage, therefore, in everything that will 
stimulate your emotion, and let emotion 
direct your playing; in other words, play 
as you feel, never forgetting that the piano, 
more than any other instrument, must be 
played with feeling, since to the average hearer 
the instrument itself is absolutely soulless. 














own special métier. Thus . : 
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the musician will im- ee = a a 
prove his playing, the | 
artist his painting, and | 
the “:/#érateur his writings, mf p pp 
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low quick quick 
I advocate the “ strenu- in tiene slow ‘lower 


ous life” to all, the more 
heartily because I realize 
how peculiarly liable 
artistes are, as a body, 
to become lazy and narrow-minded. Not that 
this laziness necessarily comes out in the purely 
professional studies of the musician ; it is 
more likely to show itself in the indifference 
with which he regards everything outside his 
art. Indeed, I cannot see how an artiste can 
be other than indifferent if he has but one 
great purpose in life ; there is bound to be a 
certain measure of lassitude in every depart- 
ment except that of his music, which will itself 
suffer sooner or later in some degree. 
Laziness in an artiste usually denotes lack 
of balance, and Art is not lazy, though it 
certainly inclines to luxury and, I think, 
thrives best on it. There is, I admit, much in 
the impetus of necessity, and many artistes, I 
grant, have achieved fame only after a tre- 
mendous struggle with adversity ; but I cannot 
help thinking that the physical temperament 
of these men must have been impaired by 
the privations they endured, and the incentive 
of poverty is not, in my opinion, at all neces- 
sary for the evolution of the truly great artiste. 
Given talent, determination, and force of 


the same tone of voice. 


character, the artiste will usually force his 
way to the front from whatever station of life 
he comes, but he is more likely to do this 
if unhampered by worldly cares. 





all of which are equally correct. 


Similarly constructed phrases should never be played quite in the same way. Thus, if a man 
were to say, “‘1 love you, dear,” three times running, he would not say the words each time in 
There are any number of ways of playing the above set of phrases, 


Five variations are shown by the expression marks above. 


Another point—which, by the way, is 
often missed by musicians—is that music, 
being the expression of thoughts in sound, 
has its grammar, its punctuation, and its 
syntax, and therefore requires the same 
means of interpretation as language. The 
connection between music and language is, 
indeed, much closer than people usually 
imagine. For this reason I strongly recom- 
mend all musicians to study declamation. We 
all know that a great actor in undertaking a 
new role strains every nerve to make his 
interpretation of it perfect. He neglects 
nothing in the way of contrasts, climaxes, 
pauses, emphases, and so on—each and all 
of which play upon the emotions of his 
audience. Is not the pianist’s an exactly 
parallel case? He, too, must make his 
contrasts, his climaxes, his pauses, and his 
emphases—in short, every movement must 
be rendered with the emotion it calls up. 

This explains very largely the shade of 
difference which usually marks the _inter- 
pretation of the same passage by different 
players, and also explains why an artiste never 
plays a piece twice running in exactly the 
same way. In the first place, all pianists are 
not equally emotional, consequently their 
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interpretations vary in some degree ; in the 
second, no player is ever swayed by his 
emotions to exactly the same extent every 
time he plays a particular piece, the result 
being that his performance of the work is but 
an expression, so to speak, of the mood of 
the moment. 

To revert once more to the case of the 
actor, the parallel will be found in the fact that 
he rarely, if ever, speaks his most telling lines 
with precisely the same intonation at every 
performance, and this for the reason I have 
given in the case of the pianist. In a similar 
way the man who makes a speech and has 
occasion to repeat some particular phrase 
more than once is certain never to give the 
words the same intonation each time. And 
the pianist, who, remember, is expressing his 
feelings just as much and as plainly as the 
speaker, will never repeat in the same way 
any phrase that occurs several times in a 
piece, unless it is a phrase with a meaning 
which demands an exact repetition each time, 
such as the three bass notes that are the chief 
characteristics of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, 
and which are intended to represent the 
regular wail of the peasants as they pull the 
barges along the Volga in Russia. 

I may perhaps be forgiven if at this 
point I mention the story of the actress who 
had to kiss her lover ten times, since 
it is a good illustration of the importance 
of varying the method of rendering a re- 
curring phrase. 


Les ee 


him each time O.nns.senno. 
in a different 
way — and 
brought the 
house down. 

I am led na- 
turally by these 
considerations 
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be influenced, though not enslaved, by them ; 
afterwards, when your mind is fully developed, 
by all means give them the impress of indi- 
viduality. 

It is during your student days, also, that 
you should listen to as much music as 
possible. Some of that music will probably 
be very poor stuff, in which case I advise you 
to forget it as quickly as possible. In all 
probability, however, most of the music which 
you will hear at this time will be neither good 
nor bad; still, you will derive a certain 
amount of profit from listening to it, with a 
view to detecting the weak points and making 
mental notes of anything in the rendering 
of the piece that strikes you as being capable 
of improvement. More especially will a 
mediocre performance be of use to you if 
you have already heard one or two really fine 
interpretations of the same piece. You will 
then easily see what effects have been missed, 
and will be able to judge the value of such 
effects. 

Some orthodox musicians are dead against 
all this, and deny the artiste any liberty at all. 
They insist that music calls for no individual 
interpretation at the hands of its exponents. 
“Play the notes as they are written,” they 
say, “and leave the composer alone.” Now, 
that rule may apply very well to five-finger 
exercises ; but the music which is performed 
by an artiste on the concert platform requires 
very different treatment, for it is a language of 
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to the question 


Correct accentuation is the stumbling-block of mediocre musicians, who stick to the purely correct 


of traditions metrical accent and omit the rhythmical accent, while, if they make an emotional accent, they do so 


and how closely 


as a rule quite unconsciously. In the above passage, which is very typical of Schumann, the metrical 
accent comes on the first note of each bar (2), but the rhythmical accent comes on the last note of the 


they should be _ bar (x), because that note marks the commencement of a phrase. In this case the metrical accent has to 


followed. In 
the main they 
must be accepted by the student, for they are 
the outcome of years of study and experience 
from the greatest geniuses in every country, 
though some artistes have gone so far as to 
say that “‘ Traditions are the tomb of Art.” 
To declare open war against traditions and to 
fancy that you are original simply because 
you break away from them is both unneces- 
sary and unwise. On the contrary, you should 
study them carefully, and allow yourself to 





be sacrificed entirely to the rhythmical accent, since, if music is played without attention being paid to 
phrasing, it is just as senseless as a sentence without stops. 


beautiful sounds in which he has to express 
his various emotions. Every great conductor 
puts his own interpretation on the music 
which he happens to be directing, just as 
every great actor reads into his part the 
meaning which best suits his own indi- 
viduality. Why, then, should the pianist be 
blamed for giving the stamp of individuality 
to his interpretation of a musical work ? 
Indeed, the stronger the individuality of the 
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player the more effective, as a rule, will be 
his rendering of the piece. 

In music and in drama the work to be 
performed is in the first instance created by 
the composer and the playwright respectively, 
but the work of creation does not end there. 
The musician and the actor are also creators, 
investing the music or words with the light 
and shade without which the performance 
would be stale, flat, and altogether unprofit- 
able. 

Can the musician guarantee to his audience 
that every time he plays a given passage he 
will be in the same mood? Certainly not ; 
but neither can the conductor or the actor in 
their respective roles. In the case of a 
musical artiste the difference between any 
two of his renderings will be equally slight— 
a note accentuated here, a subtlety of mean- 
ing emphasized there, and so on; still, i 
in this that his originality can be Pm da 
and there wz// be a difference, although, 
whatever be the mood of the performer, he 
must, of course, adapt himself to the style of 
the composer and the composition. 

By all means, then, cultivate your origin- 
ality. You will find that it is the creative 
artiste who is 
appreciated in 
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only by the 
masses, but by 
other artistes— 
in fact, by all 
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entirely different lines, by two or three great 
actors. 

On the important subject of technique I 
could say a good deal, but I must on the 
present occasion make my remarks as brief as 


possible. The word “technique ” }s, I think, 
generally misunderstood. If a pianist plays 
quickly, but at the same time with a fair 
amount of distinctness, the public exclaims, 
““What marvellous technique!” Asa matter 
of fact, that is not real technique at all. [| 
should prefer to call it a dexterous exhibition 
of digital acrobatics. The real elements of 
technique, as I understand them, are power, 
execution, endurance, tone-production, touch, 
velocity, intensity, and phrasing. 

How, then, is this remarkable combination 
to be acquired by the student? In the first 
place he must, as I have already pointed out, 
at all costs keep physically in the pink of 
condition ; in the second, he must cultivate 
alertness of mind. Thus equipped he will be 
able to derive the requisite benefit from the 
actual practising. I recommend that the two 
morning hours of practice. be devoted to 
technique, but these hours should be 
separated by an interval, for benefit ceases 
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Here is another instance in which the metrical accent has to be sacrificed to the rhythmical accent. 
The latter comes at the commencement of the phrases (1), while the former would fall upon the last 
note but one of the phrase. There is also an emotional accent in this passage (3), to which, when it 
occurs, the rhythmical accent is partly sacrificed. This emotional accent occurs also at the finish of 
the first phrase, though not in so marked a degree. In both cases, however, there should be a slight 
break afterwards, similar to a pause for breath in a song. The phrasing at the end is slightly different, 


as will be seen from the marks of accentuation. 





viewed with 

suspicion and disapproval, the cause can 
almost always be traced either to ignorance 
or to disappointed ambition. None but the 
most mediocre of musicians will refuse to 
admit that one artiste may have a very 
different conception of a piece of music from 
that held by another player. Again, it is 
only the mediocre musician, or critic, who 
somehow fails to see that both performances 
may be correct, just as, for example, Hamlet 
may be played quite correctly, though on 








as soon as the muscles show signs of fatigue. 
To practise scales for four solid hours in a 
state bordering upon physical and mental 
collapse, under the impression that because 
your muscles ache you must have strengthened 
them enormously, is sheer folly, yet I have 
known this to be done by more than one 
deluded individual. 

There are many who contend that a pianist 
should never be powerful, and yet these very 
persons insist that a violinist and a ’cellist must 
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In Schumann's fourth variation on a theme of Clara Wieck is to be found a very striking example . for 
of the almost entire sacrifice of both metrical and rhythmical accents to the emotional accent. The 
metrical accent would fall on the first bass chord (1), the rhythmical accent would come on C in the 
right hand (2), but the emotional accent comes on D (3), and this will be the most accentuated note 
the phrase in each case, although care must be taken to show the rhythmical accent as well, but 


u 
less prominently. 


have a big tone, just as they expect to finda 


powerful voice in a singer, actor, or public 
speaker. They forget that the pianoforte is 
an instrument of contrasts—the very name 
conveys the idea—and is a sort of miniature 
orchestra, which calls for striking dynamic 
effects. : 

At the risk of making a slight digression I 
would here like to call the attention of my 
readers to a somewhat curious point. It is, 
I think, something more than a coincidence 
that emotional piano-playing has been much 
less developed in countries where the organ 
is used. If proof be needed we have but to 
contrast the style of the Russian pianist and 
that of the player from Western Europe. In 
Western Europe piano-playing has, as a rule, 
been developed under the influence of the 
organ, because the organ is a much older 
instrument than the piano, and when the 
latter was introduced pianists naturally turned 
to the organ—as being a similar instrument 
—as a pattern for the effects to be produced. 
But the organist cannot perforce express 
emotion through the pipes of the organ in 
the same way that the pianist can through 
the tips of his fingers and the wires of the 
piano, and consequently the art of touch, 
which plays so 
important apart [ 
where the piano | 
is concerned, | 


Largo. ot 
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never had the 
same import- 
ance with the 
organ, and was | 
not, therefore, | 
cultivated. The | 

| 
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pianist who 
took his ex- 
ample from the 
organ, then, 
learnt nothing 
about touch or 
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WwW | where organ 
fe s— | music is com- 
| paratively un- 

known, pianists 

have developed 

quite a different 
| style of playing, 
they have 
acquired their 
effects by copy- 
ing the orches- 
tra, the singer, 
and the actor, so that declamation and variety 
of colour in their playing were naturally 
developed. Indeed, I may say that most of 
the great emotional and imaginative pianists 
have been either Russians or Poles, or have 
at least been trained in the Russian school. 
Such names as Paderewski, Rosenthal, Hoff- 
mann, Essipoff, Leschetizky, and Rubinstein 
will at once occur to the reader. Emil Sauer, 
though neither a Russian nor a Pole, was 
a pupil of Rubinstein, and therefore came 
under Russian influence. 

The study of expression is another very 
important question. The watchword here 
should be “breadth.” Everything that is 
broad and noble in the world of art is of 
assistance. For tone-colour the art galleries 
may be visited ; to understand the relation 
of words to music and for suggestions of 
rhythm, visit the Opera—in short, borrow 
widely from Art to aid your art. There must 
be no room in your mind for pettiness and 
sordidness if you would be a great pianist — 
or a great anything. 

To give a few technical hints, I may say 
that in practising the student should never 
play a piece right through from beginning 
to end till it has been thoroughly learned. 
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emotional play- 
ing. 
Nowin Russia, 


Chopin's twentieth prelude is a piece which appeals to the writer's emotions very acutely. It can be 
played in many different ways, and hardly ever appeals to him on two consecutive occasions exactly in 


the same manner. 
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Study the music as you would a piece of 
poetry which you purpose committing to 
memory—idea by idea, and so on. When 
one phrase has been perfected, treat the next 
in the same way ; then play the two together, 
making any modifications that suggest them- 
selves to you as improving the effect. Pro- 
ceed in this way till you have mastered the 
whole piece and have assured yourself that 
your rendering is as finished as you can 
possibly make it. 

Let the first days of serious practice be 
devoted to Bach. No other composer teaches 
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compositions as if they were mere technical 
studies is to violate the very principles of th: 
composer and to bring into disrepute th 
interpretations of such masters as Liszt, 
Rubinstein, and Biilow. 

I need hardly say that no piece should 
ever be played in public till after man 
months of practice. When it is remembered 
that the late Sir Henry Irving himself con 
fessed that he studied Hamlet for ten years 
before he ventured to play it, no one will, | 
think, be prepared to deny that at least a year 
of preparation should precede the inclusion 

of animportant piece 
—_—_—— in the programme of 
a big recital. 
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Here are three entirely different methods of rendering the recurring phrase in the twentieth 
In the first instance the music is played straightforwardly, in the second the right 
by accentuation of the top notes, and in the third case a different 
In playing the piece the two phrases 
should never be played in the same way. 


= 
and brings out the melod 
effect entirely is produced by accentuating the harmony. 


one so well the proper control of the hands 
and fingers. Moreover, one has to be ever 
on the alert to grasp and execute his meaning 
correctly ; hence you will find in Bach an 
excellent cure for the moodiness that so 
frequently makes you feel disinclined for 
serious work. The attentive student will 
have no difficulty in grasping at once the 
meaning of the composer, for Bach’s passages 
are invariably short and well defined. 

After Bach I recommend a thorough study 
of Beethoven’s sonatas, followed by a course 
of the romantic school as interpreted by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Chopin. Schumann 
especially will test your capacity for phrasing. 
In studying Beethoven you must, above all, 
bear in mind that he was a giant with a soul 
above conventionalities. To treat Beethoven’s 


better leave the 
piano alone al- 
together. 

As regards method 
of attack, profes- 
sional pianists have been accused of affecta- 
tion and posing because they raise their hands 
and arms high above the keyboard. I might 
perhaps point out that while in organ-playing 
this is obviously unnecessary, yet where the 
piano is concerned the raising of the hand 
and forearms to different heights above the 
keys plays the same role in piano-playing that 
lifting and changing the bow does in violin- 
playing. The motion is used for purposes of 
phrasing and to secure variety of tone-colour. 
All the great virtuosi—Rubinstein, Liszt, the 
best pupils of the Leschetizky school, as well 
as d’Albert, Rosenthal, Busoni, and Sauer— 
employ this method, and everything a virtuoso 
does is done for some purpose, since his aim 
is always to infuse into his interpretation 
intellect, soul, and life. 
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a professor of advanced 





R. MARK HAM F 
M BOURG, whose 

article on “ Emo | 
tions and the Piano” 
occupying the preceding 
pages will be read with 
the greatest interest by 
all lovers of music, is 
universally known as 
one of the greatest 


masters of his _ instru- 
ment now before the 
public — a master not 


only in the technique 
of playing but, as the 
article in question bears 
evidence, in that feeling 
for the emotional power 











piano - playing, and 
was, therefore, able to 
give the boy from 
his earliest youth those 
artistic surroundings 
which, if not, perhaps, 
absolutely essential 
in the case of a natural 
genius, are nevertheless 
invaluable accessories 
to its due development. 
His musical inclina- 
tions were displayed at 
a very early age, and 
almost as soon as he 
could speak he used to 
sing nearly all the folk- 














of music without which 
the highest manual skill 
is of no value. He was born on May 
30th, 1879, at Bogutchar, in the province of 
Voronezh, Southern Russia. His father, who 
studied under Nicholas Rubinstein at the 
Conservatoire at Moscow, is well known as 
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Vol. xxxii.— 


AGE 6 (ON LEFT). [ Photograph. 


18 MONTHS. 


songs of the district. 
At the age of three 
the boy began to show signs of unmistakable 
musical genius, but his father, wiser than most 
parents, did not allow this unusual aptitude 
to tempt him into beginning the child’s 
musical education too early. When Mark 
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was eight years 
old he received 
his first serious 
lesson in 
music, and with- 
in six months 
had made suf- 
ficient progress 
to take part 
in a public con- 
cert, where he 
secured quite 
an ovation. 
With a view 
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one of the Philharmonic Concerts, then 
taking place under Richter’s conductorship. 

Upon his return to London Mark Ham 
bourg, after a few concerts, entered into an 
engagement for his first Australian tour, 
which proved a very successful one, whil: 
two years later, in 1897, he undertook a 
second tour in Australia. The two following 
years were spent in study, and, holding, as 
he still does, that a true artiste must also 
be a man of culture, he devoted much of 
his time to improving his knowledge of 
general subjects. Meanwhile he gave recitals 
occasionally at various European centres, 








to increasing and in 1899 undertook his first Ameri 
can tour. Since 
then Mr. Ham 
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AGE 15 
From a Photo. by H. Stiles 


opportuni- 
prepar- 
ing him for his 
future career, 
Professor Ham- 
bourg accepted 
a professor- 
ship at the Mos- 
cow Conserva- 
toire. Moscow 
being one of 
the great musi- 
cal centres af- 
forded the young 
musician many 
facilities for 
improvement, 
and his advance 
was so rapid 


the 
ties of 




























bourg has toured 
almost continu 
ally, until he is 
entitled to rank as 
almost as great a 
traveller as he is a 
musician. He was 
the first single per- 
former to test the 
musical apprecia- 
tion of the South 
African pub- 
lic, no one-man 
show ever having 
been attempted 


there previously 
to his tour two 
years ago. Mr. 


Hambourg is at 
present engaged 




















that his father 
decided 
to migrate to 
London. When the family settled in England 
Mark was only ten years old, but the few 
recitals he gave on his arrival so impressed 
the critics and the public that he was 
speedily engaged for a provincial tour, upon 
which he was accompanied by his father, 
who took special care that he should not 
neglect his studies. Acting upon the advice 
of Dr. Richter, Mr. Paderewski, and other 
friends, Professor Hambourg next sent his 
Vienna, where for three years he 
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son to 


studied under the great master, Leschetizky, 
who from the first took the keenest interest 
in his pupil, eventually bringing him out at 





[ Photograph. 


on an English 
provincial tour, 
while his recital 
at the Queen’s 
Hall during 
last October, 
and the an- 
nouncement of 
his forthcoming 
marriage, have 
been two of the 
most striking 
events of the 
present season. 
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MR. MARK HAMBOURG—PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by Fischer-Schneevoigt, Berlin 














T four o’clock in the 
afternoon of that snowy 
winter night was already 





at hand, and in the 
palace forecourt the 
guard was mounting 


under the glaring arc-lamp. In the great 
salon the Grand Duke Maximilian stood 
in a window recess and watched the ceremony 
with a curve of the lips, for the formal side 
of life failed to impress him with his import- 
ance. He was a tall, bony man, all of six 
feet in height, with a hard, humorous face 
fledged sparsely with beard and moustache, 
and a drooping siouch to his heavy shoulders 
that made his uniform hang on him clumsily. 
His outward appearance betokened nothing 
so much as a reckless and even a some 
what slovenly bonhomie — a great, good- 
humoured clown, one would have said ; but 
his suite made no such mistake. He was 
famous through Russia for his ruthless self- 
indulgence ; he was known for a conscience- 
less satyr, an adroit panderer to each of his 
desires ; and the guard was now mounting 
before his palace to prevent a recurrence of 
the attempts that had already been made to 
kill him. 

He stood, his red hands, like the hands of 
some gnarled moujik, claspéd behind his 
back, and waited for the officer of the guard 
to come and make his report. He saw the 
men bestowed upon their duties, the sentry 
of the first watch receive his orders and fall- 
to striding his beat, black against the trodden 





snow, the others troop off to the guard-room, 
and then the smart, fur-clad captain came 
jauntily across the court and entered the 
palace. A minute later, and he stood saluting 
before the Grand Duke, drawling his brief and 
formal report that the customary disposi- 
tions had been made. 

“ Yes,” answered the Grand Duke, care- 
lessly, “‘ but I wish you would not put your 
confounded sentries near the little door on the 
Moika. I—er-—wanted to go out the other 
night, on a little affair of my own, and their 
challenges and salutes were as bad as a 
review.” 

The officer fidgeted. If the Grand Duke 
were to make changes in the arrangements, 
the responsibility would remain where it was, 
unaltered. 

“Your Highness,” he urged, “the shadow 
in that place is a particular invitation to the 
evilly disposed. I dare not leave such a gap 
in the defences. Anyone coming along the 
canal, say a man on a barge, could toss a 
bomb through the windows of the first floor 
or on to the platform of the little door. And 
your Highness will remember that the respon- 
sibility in this instance is mine,” 
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The Grand Duke smiled and looked up 
quickly. 

“Ves,” he said, “that was a good idea— 
to make the officer of the guard responsible 
personally was a stroke of genius. But I can- 
not be troubled in this manner. I do not 
care to make my goings-out a matter of 
barrack chatter, and you must leave the little 
door free. Why, man, it was for my special 
purposes that I had that door pierced in the 
wall.” 

The officer shuffled his feet nervously. He 
was a young man, and the work was trying. 
Moreover, the hard blue eyes and purposeful 
smile of the Grand Duke discomfited him ; 
he suspected that he might protest and _pro- 
test and yet have to take his orders. But he 
made another attempt. 

“ Really, sir, the times are very dangerous,” 
he pleaded. “If only your Highness would 
indicate the route you are likely to follow on 
your excursions, we could at least police the 
streets with agents in plain clothes and hold 
cavalry in reserve near by. But if——” 

He stopped ; the Grand Duke was frankly 
laughing at him, with his great head cast 
back so that the captain saw the coarse hair 
that clothed his throat. 

“Do you think that I go out at night 
specially to publish my destination?” he 
demanded. “ Really, my young friend, you 
have an unconscious humour which refreshes 
me. But it wastes time,” he went on, suddenly 
becoming quite serious. He bent his heavy 
brows on the young man imperiously. “ You 
will move the sentries, please, as I have 
indicated, and you will do it at once. It will 
not be necessary for you to give any reason 
for doing so. See to it that my privacy is 
assured.” 

He nodded to dismiss the officer, who was 
staring at him aghast, and added, as he 
turned away: “To be menaced is one thing : 
to be inconvenienced is quite another.” 

The captain heard him rumbling this to 
himself as he left the room to obey his orders. 

It was late that night when the Grand 
Duke at length proceeded to put the little 
door to its use. He opened it cautiously 
from within and reconnoitred with a head 
thrust round its edge. He was clad in 
commonplace mufti and furs that did not 
show as expensive ; as he stepped forth and 
closed the door behind him he might easily 
have been taken for any worthy merchant 
calmly braving the night in a troublous time. 
The quay and the canal were alike void of 
life as far as the eye carried, and the only 
lights were those from the tall windows of 
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the palace, gleaming faintly on the thin, 
rough ice of the canal. The Grand Duke 
hurried towards the lights of the Nevsky 
Prospekt, for his destination lay on the other 
side of that highway, and came without delay 
into the region of life and action. 

He emerged from a side street at the point 
where the Kazan Cathedral stands back in 
the depths of an open space, and here there 
was the usual disorderly crowd listening to 
mob orators. He paused a moment to enjoy 
the situation, and marked with amusement 
how the fervour of the nearest demagogue 
was tempered with a wise apprehension, and 
how he glanced incessantly about him for the 
first show of troops driving a lane through 
the audience. The Grand Duke even heard 
his own name and cocked an ear to gather 
what was said. It was only the usual 
denunciation in the unvarying phrases 
“parasite,” “lustful oppressor,” and the rest. 
It was not interesting, and a recitation of his 
misdeeds which followed was not even true. 
He yawned and was about to pass on, when 
a howl from the orator and his quick leap 
from his perch signalled that there were 
soldiers on the scene and the time for saying 
what one thought was at an end. 

The infantrymen rushed the throng and 
drove it into the side streets, and with it went 
the Grand Duke. Scared men jostled him 
and he jostled heartily in return ; one cursed 
him in a frenzy of fear, and the Grand Duke 
struck him across the face and pressed 
forward over his body. One man who 
stumbled caught at his arm. 

“Hold me up, brother,’ he prayed, “or 
they will trample me to death.” 

“Up you come, then,” said the Grand 
Duke, and hoisted him to his feet, barring 
the road to those who pressed behind till 
he was established. He was a Russian to 
the core, this Maximilian. 

He knew St. Petersburg as few know it, 
and fought his way clear of the crowd 
presently to turn into a dark alley that 
branched aside from the street. ‘The mob 
raved past, crazy with terror of the bayonets 
and whips that had already ceased to follow 
it, and Maximilian leaned against a wall to 
draw his breath awhile. He was here in the 
shadow of a gateway, when he heard and 
then saw a man come round the corner and 
into the alley. A lamp lower down let his 
shape be seen, and the Grand Duke, from 
his vantage in the shadow, watched him 
silently. The man wheezed as with the 
strain of running, and yet he seemed to 
move with care, for silence rather than for 
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speed, for he tiptoed his way with a grotesque 
caution. In fact, his gait was so unusual 
that the Grand Duke, for ever grateful for 
something to break the orderliness of the 
days, developed a strong curiosity, and was 
pleased when 
the man in his 
turn came to an 
anchor in a 
doorway nearly 
‘opposite with a 


long sigh ot 
relief, and sat 


down on his 
haunches on 
the snow. 

He could be 
seen, as I have 
but with 
no sharp dis 
tinctness. It was 
rather the mass 
of him that was 
visible than the 
contour, and no 
sooner was he 
seated than he 
busied himself 
with some. in- 
scrutable affair. 
He appeared to 
be labouring at 
his clothing, 
always with an 
extreme cau- 
tion, and more 
than once he 
paused to look 
up and down 
the alley in case 
anyone should 
be coming 
velvet-footed over the snow. The Grand 
Duke in his shelter craned to’ watch him, 
and at last he was able to make out that the 
man had drawn some object from a hiding- 
place under his coat and had laid it on the 
ground beside him. He was bending over 
it, with both hands upon it, when the Grand 
luke, as cautiously as he, ventured a step or 
two forward and got his first clear view of 
the thing. It was a small box, about the 
size and shape of a cigar-box, and it told him 
everything. He drew back noiselessly to his 
doorway, and the hard, pitiless smile came 
out on his face while he thought the matter 
Here, at last, was a bomb-thrower 
one of those dreaded moles of the revolution 
who come to the surface only when they 


said, 


Over. 
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loose death and terror on the world. Such 
a bomb, no doubt, was the one which had 
killed the horses of his troika in the street 
fortnight since. Possibly, even, this was tl 
man who had thrown it. His smile broaden 
as he reflected, 
and he shrank 
back more 
closely to th 

veil of th 

gloom as_ th 
man repacked 
his contrivanc: 
under his coat 
and rose to his 
feet. 

He neve: 
even searched 
the corners neat 
by with a glance. 
All his caution 
was for the ends 
of the alley, and 
he moved away 
atonce. Maxi 
milian gave him 
a start and then 
followed, in- 
terested at last, 
as a man is 
interested who, 
after long hunt 
ing, finds the 
spoor of worthy 
game at last. 
The —appoint- 
ment in the 
little apparte 
ment across the 
Nevsky Pro- 
spekt was for 
gotten utterly ; 
he busied himself to keep his man in view and 
not to be seen by him. He had no training 
as a tracker of men, but he made no mis- 
takes. The game touched the core of him ; 
he came through the crowded places which 
they presently reached with no ostentation or 
haste, with never a false movement of hurry 
that could draw attention to him, yet the 
man he hunted was always within view. The 
trail passed over to the quarters behind the 
markets, where the narrow streets tangle in 


filth, and still through the darkness the 
Nihilist strode with his bomb under his 
coat, and the Grand Duke dogged him 
skilfully. 


The streets were getting emptier, and at 
last the man looked over his shoulder and 
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saw the tall figure behind, walking on after 
him in the pose of preoccupation. In that 
grim trade, to be followed—to guess, if but 
for a moment, that one is being followed— 
is to taste the bitterness of the fear of death, 
and the Nihilist doubled his pace and turned 
the next corner and the next, and the next 
after that. Then he looked round again, his 
lips tightening to the measure of his dread as 
he did so; there, no farther away and no 
nearer, was still the tall man, his head bowed. 
To the Nihilist his advance, his dumb, un- 
swerving persistence, seemed fraught with all 
the force of fate ; and once more he set off, 


to take the next corner and run at the top of 


his speed. 

He chased 
through the silent 
streets desperately. 
He was an under- 
fed factory hand, 
normally, a creature 
whose lungs were 
wasted on indoor 
air, and capable of 
one supreme effort 
of daring, and one 
only. That would 
be when he threw 
his bomb, to perish 


with his victim in 
one red ruin; and 
now cold fingers 


tightened on his 
heart. He dashed 
with a breath that 
came in sobs round 
one corner after 
another ; and had 
he but known it, 
he shook the Grand 
Duke altogether off 


his trail. It was 
sheer luck that 
Maximilian, run- 


ning too, with all 
his vast power of 
muscle to uphold 
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He started to run again, blind terror 
capturing all his faculties for the moment, but 
the reason he had nurtured so sedulously on 
the literature of Russian Liberalism came 
suddenly to his rescue. He recognised its 
promptings, with a sense of surprise that 
reason should have any sway over him in 
such a crisis. It was as though he had 
exhausted the resources of fear and been 
stranded on this scanty acquirement. But 
such as it was, it served him; he turned 
where he was, and -came_ slowly and 
deliberately back to his pursuer. The two 
paused and stood face to face, and for 
perhaps the space of a minute there was no 
word spoken. 

Each scanned 
the other closely ; 
the Grand Duke 
saw only the usual 
weakling, a wisp 
of a man, ill-clad, 
with the sharp, 
pale face and eyes 
of intelligence out- 
distancing culture. 
He smiled uncon- 
sciously, and at this 
the Nihilist made 
an involuntary 
movement of with- 
drawing, for of all 
the caricatures 
circulated by the 
secret leagues, 
none portrayed 
the Grand Duke 
Maximilian save as 
a lean man who 
smiled __ callously. 
The Nihilist knew 
that smile. He 
gasped and stam- 
mered. 

“You—you are 
Maximilian!” he 
cried, in incoherent 
realization. 

And the tall 


him against this “THE MAN LOOKED OVER HIS SHOULDEK AND SAW THE 

flimsy enemy, TALL FIGURE BEHIND.” man, whose face 
should take one was close to his, 
turning before all others, and hear, near by, and who smiled yet, answered with a 
the shuffling feet of one who ran. The nod. 


Grand Duke abated his pace at once; he 
could hardly restrain himself from laughing 
aloud ; and so it was that the Nihilist, when 
next he paused to make sure that he was 
safe, saw again that tall man still following 
him in the horror of silence and assurance. 





“What have you to do with me, then?” 
quavered the younger. 

“ You interest me,” answered Maximilian. 
“T have several things to say to you. Is 
there any place close at hand where we can 
speak together ?” 
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“ None.” The Nihilist spoke with emphasis. 
He judged rightly that the Grand Duke had 
other reasons for desiring to know where he 
lived. “I have no home of my own, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“Ah!” ‘The Grand Duke gave no further 
sign of disappointment but the smile. “ But 
I mean to talk to you at my ease all the 
same. If the edge of the pavement is good 
enough for me, 
will it suit you?” 
Disdaining cau 
tion, he turned 
his back and 
seated himself 
on the high 
kerb. 

“Come,” he 
cried, looking 
up mockingly 
to where the 
other stood in 
bewilderment. 
*“ Come, com 
rade, take the 
seat at my 
elbow. I am 
not particular 
about my guests 
to-night, and 
you can there- 
fore afford to 
be tolerant of 
your host.” 


The other 
obeyed ; in the 
way of large 


geniality the 
Grand Duke 
Maximilian 
could 
something akin 
to charm. 
They were 
perched to 
gether at the 
edge of the 
gutter, the Grand Duke with his legs stretched 
before him, grossly at his ease, strong, smil- 
ing, dominant ; the Nihilist crouched timidly, 
his feet drawn under him, tense, fearful, and 
under his coat the machinery of 


exercise 


“COME, COMRADE, TAKE 


nursing 
murder. 

“Will you take a cigarette ?” suggested the 
Grand Duke. “No? Well, I will smoke one 
while we talk.” He lit it with an extravagant 
show of being at his ease, turning his back 
on his companion to shield the match-flame 
from the wind. 
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“ Now,” he said, as the end glowed and 
lighted up his lean, whimsical face. “ Now, 
one does not run away from one’s friends 
Why so particularize me, of all the peopl 
you have met to-night, as to run from me i: 
that silly fashion ?” 

The Nihilist had his rare moments of good 
quality, and one came to him now. “ You 
had distinguished me by chasing me,” he 
answered, with 
some spirit; 
“it seemed to 
me I could do 
no less than 
give you a run 
for it.” 

Maximilian 
nodded 
ously. “But 
yo u were 
afraid,” he 
objected. “You 
were clucking 
like a scared 
hen.” 

The Nihilist 
suppressed a 
shudder. “ You 
see,” he an- 
swered, bravely, 
“IT did not 
know I had to 
do with your 
Highness.” 

Maximilian 
turned a_ cold 
eye on him, 
steely blue and 
unwinking. The 
younger man, 
as he replied, 
had shifted 
away an inch 
or two, but the 
Grand Duke 
refrained from 
noticing the fact. 

“You are relieved of your apprehensions 
now, then?” he demanded. 

The Nihilist bowed, and under cover of 
the gesture moved an inch or two farther 
from his companion. 


seri- 


“Well, I am_ glad of it,” said the 
Grand Duke. “You appear to enter- 
tain certain delusions regarding me. One 
is that you are at all safe in my com- 


pany or out of it, if I should chance to 
dislike you. ‘Tell me, are you one of those 
who make it their business to criticise their 











THE NIHILIST.: 


betters as a step towards bettering them- 
selves ?” 

This question was too direct to be trifled 
with, and the tone in which it was spoken 
invited no persiflage. The Nihilist was not 
equal to it. He could only stammer. 

Maximilian watched his perturbation, and 
saw, too, that he was still edging away. 

“See here,” he said. “Which of us two 
is the better? You, who flutter at a question 
about your politics and fear for your life, and 
cough like a sick girl when you run; or I, 
with all the faults you ascribe to me, who 
can meet you on your own ground, unafraid 
of any weapon 
you may be 
carrying, and 
make you listen 
to me? On 
the face of it, 
which shows 
up best ?” 

The Nihilist 
had his hand 
under his coat 
now, and _ his 
fingers were 
gripped on the 
bomb. He 
knew that in 
his hand he 
held an energy 
to destroy both 
of them, but he 
needed a 
minute or two 
to work him 
self up to the 
point of pulling 
it out and 
dashing it to 
the ground be- 
tween them. 

“On the 
face of it,” he 
answered, “you 
make the better 
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“ The altar of freedom is charred with burnt 
offerings.” 

His passion betrayed him, for as he spread 
his hands in a gesture he dropped the bomb 
and next instant was reeling back, his throat 
in the iron grip of the Grand Duke. 

Maximilian hurled him back against the 
wall, and turned to see what had become of 
the bomb. It had fallen on one of the little 
heaps of snow swept together by the street 
cleaners, and lay there innocuous. ‘The 
Nihilist lay on the pavement, sobbing hysteri- 
cally, and Maximilian stooped and _ raised 
the deadly thing in his hand. 

“Dynamite?” 
he asked, and 
kicked the 
prostrate man. 
“Fulminate, 
eh? Your 
people are be- 
ginning to do 
the thing hand- 


somely. Get 
up; do you 
hear me — get 
up!” 


The Nihilist, 
struggling pain- 
fully with his 
sobs, rose un- 
steadily to his 


feet. Maximi- 
lian was still 
examining the 


bomb, and did 
not trouble to 
look at him. 
The young 
man’s frail body 
was wrenched 
with his efforts 
to control those 
rending sobs 
which shook 
him from head 
to foot, but in 


showing. But his face the 

there is an- ‘THE NIHILIST LAY ON THE PAVEMENT, SOBBING HYSTERICALLY.’ Grand Duke 

other aspect. might have 

\Vho’ dies best — I, a martyr to a great seen, for the pain of looking, the new strength 
: ~ g g 


cause, or you, straying after the lust of 


the flesh?” He felt the warmth glow 
in his cheeks as he spoke, the flush that 
betokens nerves strung to pitch, and drew 
the bomb from the wide pocket where it lay. 

“Ah, who dies best?” he cried, in a 
passion of sacrifice, while the splendour of 


words held him a moment from action. 
Vol. xxxii.— 98 


of shame establish itself. He might have 
noted how a man who has sounded the 
depths of failure may rise again to his own 
graces by virtue of a renewed and im- 
pregnable determination, but he was busy 
with the engine of destruction. 

“Who made it?” he asked, presently. 

“T did,” muttered the Nihilist. 
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** And it fell on a soft place, eh ?” pursued 
\laximilian. “Is that why it didn’t go 
off?” 

The Nihilist stood silent. 

“ If you don’t answer me,” said the Grand 
Duke, in a business-like voice, “ I'll have you 
hanged inside of half an hour.” 

“There is a key,” explained the young 
man, still almost in a whisper. “When the 
key is not in its place there can be no 
explosion. I forgot that there was no key.” 

Maximilian grinned. “Then you won't 
mind my dashing it down at your feet ?” he 
suggested. 

“Nothing would 
answered the other. 


happen if you did,” 
“You can prove it by 
doing so.” 

His voice was weary and indifferent. It 
carried conviction to Maximilian—the con- 
viction of indifference. He was trying to 
open it by now, but could not do so. 

“* How does the thing open?” he said. 

“ It 
without a 
screw-dr iver,” 
was the answer. 

The Grand 


doesn’t, 


Duke — slipped 
it into the 
pocket of his 
coat. ‘“ Now,” 


he said, “have 
you any prefer- 
ence as to the 
disposition of 
yourself? Do 
you think we 
could get any- 
thing out of you 
about your asso- 
ciates under 
the knout, say ? 
You don’t think 
so? Well, we 
can but try. 
So you'll just 
come along 
with me.” 


“THE 
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He took the Nihilist by the arm, and they 
set off together and walked the length of 
one street in silence. They passed one 
somnolent policeman, huddled from the cold 
in a gateway, but the Grand Duke did not 
hand his man over. They passed thence into 
a web of alleys, all dark and tenantless, and 
here the Grand Duke broke the silence. 

“T am _ wondering,” he said, “ what 
expedient you can have in your mind, for 
I have a guess that you have yet some plan 
to fall back upon. I want to know what it 
can be, and that is why I did not hand 
you over to the policeman back there.” 

“Your Highness will soon know,” answered 
the younger man, gravely. 

The Grand Duke stopped. 

I can make you tell ?” he said. 

“ Certainly,” said the other, and faced him. 
“ Listen,” he said, lowering his voice. The 
Grand Duke Maximilian approached his eat 
to hear, and was forthwith clutched and thrust 
back against 
the wall. He 
lifted his great 
fist to strike, but 
the other had 
the first chance, 
and kicked him 
accurately — on 
the pocket of 
his overcoat. 
The bomb was 
in the pocket. 

There was 
not enough 
found of either 
for identifica- 
tion, so they 
buried all they 
could find that 
looked as if 
it had been 
human once, 
and labelled it 
the remains of 
the Grand Duke 
Maximilian. 


“T wonder if 


MB WAS IN THE POCKET.” 


























The Unwelcome Alien. 
Foreigners in London. 
The World’s Ships. 


Soldiers and People. 


Yh > 


Graaaoie HERE is an impression that 
the United Kingdom is over- 
run with foreigners, and to 
people who live in London, 
with its seething aliens in the 
famous East-end, there seems 
for the impression. Nothing, 
When the 





good ground 
whoever, is farther from the fact. 
fugacious Aliens Act of 1905 was under dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that the United 
Kingdom has the smallest alien population 


of any country in the world. The percentage 
to the total population, according to the 1901 
census, 1 or not more than one-fourth 
what it is in France, and about one-half that 
of Germany. In other words, as was said by 
Mr. Asquith, 


1s “69, 


Unhealthy and Healthy Occupations. 
Lost Property. 

The Digestion Race. 
Christmas Puddings 


PNW 


1806 and 1906. 


year, 58,488 remained. Besides those repre 
sented in the picture, 1,282 arrivals came 
from Roumania and 4,714 from various other 
countries. 

Were all the people of foreign birth who 
at the last census lived in London to be 
marshalled, according to nationality, on the 
open space in Hyde Park in front of the 
Albert Hall, they would look something 
like the monster crowds shown in the 
second illustration. What they would rvead/y 
look like is hard to say, since the field 
would not hold them all at one time, and 
for this reason the artist has been content 
merely to suggest their size. That is to 
say, while he has represented with perfect 





therearenot more 
than 300,000 
foreigners among 
the 42,000,000 
people living in 
the United King- 
dom. 

Our picture 
shows the various 
European coun- 
tries from which 
these aliens 
come, the statis- 
tics being those 
of tg902. The 
Russians and 
Poles, who form 
the largest num- 
ber, are princi- 
pally Jews, and 79 
per cent. of these 
arrived in Lon- 
don. In all66,471 
aliens arrived on 
English — shores, 


— 








and, making de- 
ductions for those 
who left the 
country for other 
parts within the 


the Russians and Poles, the 


Hungarians ; and 2,456 Dutch, 


= HE U 
This picture shows the rush of immigration to England. 
number arriving in one year being 28,511. 
Italians ; 6,965 Germans’; 6,637 French ; 
Aliens of other nationalities to the number of 5,996 make up a total 
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UNWELCOME ALIEN. 

As was to be expected, the list is headed by 
lext in order come 7, 734 
5,028 Norwegians, Swedes, ond Danes ; 3,144 Austrians and 


for the year of 66,471. 
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FOREIGNERS IN 


Russians and Poles, 53,537; Germans, < 


as follows: 7 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, 3,¢ 


Dutch, 4,249; 


accuracy the proportions between the various 
foreign colonies in London, so far as their 
sizes are concerned, he has been unable to 
represent the individual members of those 
colonies, of whom there are nearly 130,000 
born in Europe alone. Hence, in each 
group, he has represented one-twentieth only 
of the actual numbers, to put it in 
another way, the number of people in each 
group, multiplied by twenty, would be, as 
exactly as possible, the number stated on the 
banner by which each group is distinguished. 

As might be expected, the Russian and 
Pole dominate this picture. ‘The German 
population is about one-half and the French 
a little more than one-fifth the number from 
the Czar’s dominions. No attempt in the 
picture is made to represent the residents of 
London who, in 1901, certified to their birth 
in Asia, Africa, or America. In regard to the 
number of Americans in London, it may be 
said that 40,000 has often been advanced as 
a conservative estimate, but the actual figures 


or, 


of tgo1r state that there are only 5,561 
Americans in London, of whom 3,100 are 
males and 2,461 females. If there are 
y0,000, then 34,000 odd refused to tell 


where they came from, or could not be found 
when the census man went round! 

Ihe nation that rules the world, so they 
is the nation with the most ships. If 
true, then Great Britain, so far as 


say, 


this be 


7,427; French, 11,264; Italians, 10,889; Austro-Hungarians, 6,939 ; 

3; Belgians, 

In the above drawing each group represents only one-twentieth of the total number indicated 
I I 


LONDON. 


The number of people from various European countries living in London was, according to the last census, nearly 130,000, divided 


SWISS, 4,419; 
Turks, 660; Grecks, 211 : Portuguese, 1 


*”y the figures 


2,102 ; Spaniards, 666 ; 


steam tonnage is concerned, easily commands 
the universe, with Germany a very bad 
second. In sailing vessels the United States 
possesses in net tonnage but a few more 
ships than the United Kingdom. Norway, 
as the figures under our illustration show, 
stands third, not only in the number of its 
sailing vessels, but in tonnage. 

It is glorious to rule the seas, but inglorious 
to find that so many English ships are being 
sailed by so many foreigners. The alien 
seaman has already been dealt with so criti 
cally by alarmists, and even by sober-minded 
people, that it may be cruel to flay him again. 
The proportion of foreigners, not count 
ing the lascars, to British on_ British 
ships has been steadily increasing since 1870, 
when the proportion was 10°12 per cent. In 
1894 this percentage was 16°95, and in 1904 
22°50. In 1904 the British subjects on British 
ships numbered 176,975. ‘The foreigners 
numbered 39,832, and the lascars 42,682. 
These be figures to think over. ‘They should 
hurt the national pride. 

We hear a deal about the cost of armies 
and the manner in which their upkeep sucks 
the life-blood of the nations. Let us now 
look at this subject in another way. Let it 


be asked, not what the army costs, not what 
its strength would be in time of war, but how 
many people each soldier defends, in each of 
twelve great nations, in times of peace. 


For 
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THE WORLD'S SHIPS. 
STEAMERs.—The figures in the above drawing 
represent, in gross tons, the amount of hivolon 

wned by various countries. the United 

Kingdom, it will be seen, is far ahead of the 

rest of the world, with Germany a very bad 
second. 
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SatinG Vesse_s.—This companion picture to the above shows, in like manner, the net sailing tonnage belonging to different 

countries. Here first place is taken by the United States. very closely followed by ghe United Kingdom. The figures in both 
these drawings are taken from Lloyd's Register and are the latest available. 





example, how many Britons does the single it in this way, the statistics are rather inter- 
individual whom we call Mr. Tommy Atkins esting. If we divide the total number of 
(who, for the purpose of our illustration, men in the British Army (excluding those on 
represents both officers, non-commissioned Colonial service) into the population of the 
officers, and men) actually guard from United Kingdom, we find one soldier to 
attack by his fierce neighbours. Looking at every 268 people. In the United States there 
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is one soldier to every 1,188 
people, whereas in Germany and 
France—which, for reasons we 
may easily divine, are the two 
most army-ridden countries in 
Europe—the proportions are one 
soldier to ninety-two people and 
one seventy - three 
people respectiv ely. ; 

What is your 
chance of life? To 
answer this question 


soldier to France 
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DenMaRkK Sprain Portveat 


HOW MANY PEOPLE DOES ONE SOLDIER PROTECT? 


In the United States 
protects 268 people 


tively, In other 
follows : Denmark ; Spain, 199; Portugal, 164; 
you need not go to an insurance office. 


years ago there was published a 
report by the Registrar-General which 
tabulated the annual deaths per 1,000 between 
the ages of forty-five and sixty-five in one 
hundred different professions, trades, and 
callings. Of these fifteen have been selected 
for illustration. It is a grave subject, which 
the artist, with the perversity of his class, has 
treated with some humour. From his picture 
we find that the potter and earthenware 


Some 








UNHEALTHY AND HEALTHY 
OCCUPATIONS. 
Is your occupation an unhealthy or a healthy one? This 
picture, comparing the deaths per 1,000, between the ages 
f forty-five and sixty-five, in fifteen different callings, will 
show you at a glance Potters and earthenware manu- 
facturers, with a death-rate of 52°78 per 1,000, are leading 
the most unhealthy existence, followed by costermongers 
and hawkers (42°10), publicans and wine and _ spirit 
dealers (41°65), chimney-sweeps (37°89), musicians (31°98), 
coal-miners (27°69), shoemakers (26°30), physicians and 
surgeons ( 78), barristers and solicitors (24°14), shop- 
keepers ( 97), artists, sculptors, and architects (23°65), 
67), scho lergymen (16 86), 
and gardeners (16 81). 


arpenters ( plinasters (17°47), « 


one soldier protects, in times of peace, 1,188 people. . 
In France and Germany, which support the largest armies, the proportions are one to 73 and one to g2 respec- 





In the United Kingdom, one soldier in the home army 


European countries, as the above picture also shows, the numbers of people protected by one soldier are as 
Austro-Hungary, 151; Belgium, 140; 


Russia, 122; Italy, 116; Greece, rio. 


manufacturer—he who is seen to be falling 
over the cliff—has the least chance of life, 
the annual deaths per 1,000 in this industry 
numbering 52°78. Following him in this sad 
procession come the coster, the publican, 
the chimney-sweep, the musician, and others, 
ending with the clergyman and gardener, who 
in their callings are known by statistics to 
have the best chance of a lengthy existence. 
There is a valuable lesson to be learned from 
this drawing. It may be briefly expressed in 
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the words : Look out for your lungs, and live 
in the open air. 

When old Simonides offered to teach 
Themistocles the art of memory, the great 
philosopher replied, “ Ah! Rather teach me 
the art of forgetting.” Could he have turned 
into the Lost Property Office of the Metro 
politan Police in London, A.D. 1904, he 
would have discovered that thou- 
sands of Londoners already pos- 
sessed the art which he so vainly 
sought. If it be assumed, on the 
figures of that year, that for every 
article lost in public carriages only 
there was a separate owner, then in 
that year there were 
52,131 people who 
ought now to be 
paying for tuition in 
a school of memory 
training. Our artist, 
in the somewhat 
formidable illustra- 
tion herewith, at- 
tempts to show the 
wondrously varied 
nature of these 
articles, which in- 
cluded umbrellas, 
bags, men’s and 
women’s clothing, 
jewellery, opera- 
glasses, purses, rugs, 
watches, and sticks, 
to say nothing of 
rabbits, pigeons, 
cats and dogs, and 
other miscellaneous 
articles. ‘The exact 
figures, as supplied 
in the report of the 
Commissioner of 
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tories of missing property in London alone, 
the evidence of forgetfulness would be 
astounding. 

“We do not live to eat,” said Diogenes, 
“but eat to live.” At Christmas-time all 
people seem to do both. Hence, in view of 
the multifarious elaborate dishes with which 
the Christmas board is about to be decorated, 
a few timely words on diges- 
tion may be apposite. More- 
over, if the small boy who 
reads these lines follows our 
advic& he may find his 
carrying capacity in cubic 
inches miraculously en- 
hanced. Therefore we deal 
at once with the pouding de 
plum, as you see it on some 
French menus. Contrary 
to common belief, this de- 
lectable dish is, according 
to investigators, not at all 
difficult of digestion, which, 
roughly speaking, takes 
about three hours. It isa 
far less terrible 
dish than_ roast 
fowl or roast pork, 
the latter of which 
often graces the 
Christmas table of 
the poor. 

Our artist has 
drawn a genial pic- 
ture, which he terms 
the Digestion Race, 
in which some ani- 
mals and vegetables 
may be seen mov- 
ing helter - skelter 
towards the win- 
ning-post. The 
meaning of the pic- 


UNBRELLAS 
22,602 


Police for 1904, 
show that these L ture is this: The 
. 3.665 

miscellaneous nearer each figure 
articles on re ss i » race is 

es 1 umbered LOST PROPERTY. in the race Is to 
12,294. Of all the In the above drawing are represented the relative numbers of the winning - post 
artic les found various articles found in the public carriages of London and deposited the more easy of 

? in the Lost Property Office ot the Commis-ioner of Police. The exact “ hh. 
24,020, of the de- figures are given on the articles shown. The number of umbrellas lost digestion is the 
. ” . — per year is nearly six times as large as the number of purses; hence ayptinia ” ~~ 
. lared value of over the height of the umbrella in the drawing is nearly six times greater article of diet re 
£,25,000, were re-_ than the height of the purse. And so with the other articles. The presented by that 
vic 1 hei policeman in the lower right-hand corner is shown merely as guardian ~ TI f: 

stored to their of this great mass of lost property. figure. 1€ ar- 


owners, the drivers 
and conductors of the vehicles in which 
the articles were found having been rewarded 
with nearly £ 3,500. 

It will be remembered that these figures 
refer to one Lost Property Office only. If 
statistics could be gathered from a// deposi- 


ther away it is the 
more difficult is it to digest. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, to see the luscious apple 
and the loaf of stale bread easily in advance 
of the new bread, cheese, and cabbage, whose 
periods of digestion are given, aimong 
others, under the illustration. Of course, it 
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may be said that some articles of food are 
more easily digested by some people than 
by others. To this argument we can only 
reply that our digestion table is a table of 
averages merely, and is not meant to suit 
every imaginable case. It has been made up 
with great care from many avail 
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the plum-pudding. Careful investigation has 
been made as to the difference in prices of 
its ingredients in the two years 1806 and 
1906, these ingredients being currants, raisins, 
peel, sugar, French plums, bread and flour, 
brandy, suet, and spices, all of which have 





able books on dietetics. 

In connection with this the 
artist, in the upper nght-hand 
corner of his drawing, has 
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THE DIGESTION 


In this fanciful picture of a Digestion Race, the nearer each article 


Thus baked apples, raw eggs, and trout easily lead the way, while pork and veal, both difficult of digestion, lag far behind. 


represented a dyspeptic gentleman in the very 
act of kicking out of his door by brute force 
such articles of food as he, of all men, ought 
not to eat. These naturally include all sorts 


of pastry and preserves, rich meats like pork 
and others difficult to digest, shell-fish, game, 
and various alcoholic drinks. 

To return for one concluding moment to 





RACE. 

of diet is to the winning-post the more easy is it of digestion. 

i The 

drawing in the upper right-hand corner shows some of the articles of food and drink which all dyspeptics should avoid, such as 
shell-fish, pork, all kinds of pastry and preserves, alcoholic drinks, etc. 


greatly decreased in price during the past 
hundred years. For this reason the plum 
pudding which, for five shillings, may next 
Christmas deck your table would have cost 
about sixteen shillings a century ago. The 
artist has drawn to scale these two plum 
puddings, and they certainly look good 
enough to eat. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ae HERE were three of them— 
bs Jerry, Jimmy, and Kathleen. 

4 Jerry’s name was Gerald, and 
not Jeremiah, whatever you 
may think ; and Jimmy’s name 
was James ; and Kathleen was 
never called by her name at all, but Cathy, 
or Catty, or Puss Cat when her brothers were 
pleased with her, and Scratch Cat when they 
were not pleased. And they were at school 
in a little town in the West of England ; the 
boys at one school, of course, and the girls 
at another, because the sensible habit of 
having boys and girls in the same school is 
not yet as common as I hope it will be some 
day. They used to see each other on Satur- 
days and Sundays at the house of a kind 
maiden lady; but it was one of those 
houses where it is impossible to play. You 
know the kind of house, don’t you? There 
is a sort of a something about that kind of 
house that makes you hardly able even to 
talk to each other when you are left alone ; 
and playing seems unnatural and affected. 
So they looked forward to the holidays, when 
they should go home and be together all 
day long in a house where playing was 
natural and conversation possible, and where 


the Kentish woods and fields were full of 
Vol. xxxii.—99. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


interesting things to do and to see. 
Their cousin Betty was to be there, too, 
and there were plans. Betty’s school 
broke up before theirs, and so she got 
to the Kentish home first, and the 
moment she got there she began to have 
measles, so that my three couldn’t go 
home at all. You may imagine their feelings. 
The thought of seven weeks at Miss Hervey’s 
was not to be borne, and all three wrote 
home and said so. This astonished their 
parents very much, because they had always 
thought it was so nice for the children to 
have dear Miss Hervey’s to go to. How- 
ever, they were “jolly decent about it,” as 
Jerry said, and after a lot of letters and tele- 
grams it was arranged that the boys should 
go and stay at Kathleen’s school, where there 
were now no girls left, and no mistresses 
except the French one. 

“It'll be better than being at Miss 
Hervey’s,” said Kathleen. “We ought to 
have some sort of play to keep us going 
through the holidays. It wouldn’t be bad if 
we could get a cave and keep stores in it, 
and have our meals there.” 

“ There aren’t any caves,” said Jimmy, who 
always took the gloomiest view of everything. 
“ And, besides, your precious mamselle won't 
let us go out alone, as likely as not.” 

“Oh, we'll see about that,” said Gerald. 
“ T’ll go and talk to her like a father.” 

“Like that?” Kathleen pointed the 
thumb of scorn at him and he looked in the 
glass. 

“To brush his hair and his clothes and to 
wash his face and hands was to our hero but 
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the work of a moment,” said Gerald, suiting 
the action to the word. 

It was a very sleek boy, brown and thin 
and interesting-looking, that knocked at the 
door of the parlour where mademoiselle sat 
reading a yellow-covered book and wishing 
vain wishes. Gerald could always make 
himself look interesting at a moment’s notice, 
a very useful accomplishment in dealing with 
strange grown-ups. 

It was done by opening his grey eyes rather 
wide, allowing the corners of his mouth to 
droop, and assuming a gentle, pleading 
expression resembling that of the late little 
Lord Fauntleroy—who must, by the way, be 
quite old now and an awful prig. 

“ Entrez,” said mademoiselle, in 
French accents. So he entered 

“ Eh bien?” she said, rather impatiently. 

“TI hope I am not disturbing you,” said 
Gerald, in whose mouth, it seemed, butter 
would not have melted. 

“But no,” she said, somewhat softened. 
“* What is it that you desire ?” 

“T thought I ought to come and say ‘ How 
do you do?’” said Gerald, “ because of you 
being the lady of the house.” 

He held out the newly-washed hand, still 
damp and red. She took it. 

“You are a very polite little boy,” she said. 

“ Not at all,” said Gerald, more polite than 
ever. “I am so sorry for you. It must be 
dreadful to have us to look after in 
the holidays.” 

** But not at all,” said mademoiselle, 
in her turn. “Iam sure you will be 
very good childrens.” 

Gerald’s look assured her that he 
and the others would be as near angels 
as children could be without ceasing 
to be human. 

“We'll try,” he said, ear- 
nestly. 

“Ts there anything I can 
do for you?” asked the 
French governess, kindly. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said 
Gerald. ‘We don’t want to 
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coldly. Then Gerald’s eyes smiled ; they had 
a trick of doing this when his lips were quite 


serious. Mademoiselle caught the twinkle, 
and she laughed and Gerald laughed too. 

“ Little deceiver,” she said ; “why not say 
at once you want to be free of surveillance — 
how you say—overwatching—without pre- 
tending it is me you want to please ?” 

“You have to be careful with grown-ups,” 
said Gerald ; “ but it isn’t all pretence, either, 
We don’t want to trouble you, and we don't 
want you to 

“To trouble you. £4 dien? Your parents 
they permit these days at woods ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Gerald, truthfully. 

“Then I will not be more a dragon than 
the parents. I will forewarn the cook. Are 
you content ?” 

“Rather,” said Gerald. 
you are a dear.” 

“A deer ?” she repeated ; “‘a stag?” 

“No; a—a chérie,” said Gerald, “a regular 
Al chérie. And you sha’n’t repent it. Is 
there anything we can do for you? Wind 
your crool, or find your spectacles, or——” 

“He thinks me a grandmother,” said 
mademoiselle, laughing more than ever. 
“Go then, and be not more naughty than 
you must. All of you.” 
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give you any trouble at all. 
And I was thinking it would 
be less trouble for you if 
we were to go out into the 
woods al! day to-morrow 
and take our dinner with 
us — something cold, you 
know —so as not to be a 
trouble to the cook.” 

“You are very consider 
ate,” said mademoiselle, 
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“ How do you do it?” Kathleen whispered, 
admiringly, as they said good night. 

“Oh, it’s quite easy when you've once got 
a grown-up to see what you're after. You'll 
see: I shall drive her with a rein of darning- 
cotton after this,” said Gerald. 

Next morning they got up early. 
a ripping day for the woods. 

The wide High Street, even at the busy 
morning hour almost as quiet as a dream- 
street, lay bathed in sunshine ; the leaves 
shone fresh from last night’s rain, but the road 
was dry, and in the sunshine the very dust of 
it sparkled like diamonds. The beautiful old 
houses, standing stout and strong, looked as 
though they were basking in the sunshine 
and enjoying it. 

“But ave there any woods ?” asked 
Kathleen, as they passed the market-place. 

“Tt doesn’t much matter about woods,” 
said Gerald, dreamily. ‘“ We’re sure to find 
something. One of the chaps told me his 
father said when he was a boy there used to 
be a little cave under the bank on the 
Salisbury Road—but he said there was an 
enchanted castle there, too—so perhaps the 
cave isn’t true either.” 

“If we were to get horns,” said Kathleen, 
“and to blow them very hard all the way, 
we might find a magic castle.” 

“Tf you’ve got the money to throw away 
on horns,” said Jimmy. 

“Well, I have, so there,” said Kathleen. 
And the horns were bought in a tiny shop 
with a bulging window full of a tangle of 
toys and sweets, and cucumbers and sour 
apples. 

And the quiet square at the end of the 
town where the church is, and the houses of 
the most respectable people, echoed to the 
sound of horns blown long and loud. But 
none of the houses turned into enchanted 
castles. 

So they went along the Salisbury Road, 
which was very hot and dusty, so that they 
agreed to drink one of the bottles of ginger- 
beer. 

“We might as well carry the ginger-beer 
inside us as inside the bottle,” said Jimmy, 
“and we can hide the bottle and call for it 
as we come back.” 

Presently they came to a place where the 
road, as Gerald said, went two ways at 
once. 

“ That looks like adventures,” said Kath- 
leen; and they took the right-hand road, 
and the next time they took a turning it was 
a left-hand one, so as to be quite fair, Jimmy 
said, and then a right-hand one and then a 
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left, and so on, till they were completely 
lost. 

“ Completely,” said Kathleen ; 
jolly !” 

And now trees arched overhead, and the 
banks of the road were high and bushy. The. 
adventurers had long since ceased to blow 
their horns. It was too tiring to go on doing 
that when there was no one to be annoyed 
by it. 

“Oh, kriky,” observed Jimmy, suddenly. 
*“‘Let’s sit down a bit and have some of our 
dinner. We might call it lunch, you know,” 
he added. 

So they sat Gown in the hedge and ate the 
ripe red gooseberries that were to have been 
their dessert. 

And as they sat and rested and wished 
that their boots did not feel so full of feet, 
Gerald leaned back against the bushes, and 
the bushes gave way so that he almost fell 
over backward. Something had yielded to 
the pressure of his back, and there was the 
sound of something heavy that fell. 

“Oh, Jimminy!” he remarked, recovering 
himself suddenly ; “ there’s something hollow 
in there. The stone I was leaning against 
simply went.” 

“T wish it was a cave,” said Jimmy, “ but 
of course it isn’t.” 

“If we blow the horns perhaps it will be,” 
said Kathleen, and hastily blew her own. 

Gerald reached his hand through the 
bushes. “I can’t feel anything but air,” he 
said; “it’s just a hole full of emptiness.” 
The other two pulled back the bushes. 
There certainly Was a hole in the bank. ‘I’m 
going to go in,” observed Gerald. 

“Oh, don’t,” said his sister. “I wish you 
wouldn’t. Suppose there were snakes ! ” 

Not likely,” said Gerald; but he leaned 
forward and struck a match. “ It ¢s a cave,” 
he cried, and put his knee on the mossy stone 
he had been sitting on, scrambled over it, and 
disappeared. 

A breathless pause followed. 

“You all right?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes; come on. You'd better come feet 
first ; there’s a bit of a drop.” 

“T’ll go next,” said Kathleen, and went— 
feet first, as advised. The feet waved wildly 
in the air. 

“Look out,” said Gerald, in the dark ; 
“you'll have my eye out. Put your feet 
down, girl, not up. It’s no use trying to fly 
here—there’s no room.” 

He helped her by pulling her feet forcibly 
down, and then lifting her under the arms. 
She felt rustling dry leaves under her boots, 
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and stood ready to receive Jimmy, who came 
in head first, like one diving into an unknown 
sea. 

“It zs a cave,” said Kathleen. 

“The young explorers,” explained Gerald, 
-blocking up the hole of entrance with his 
shoulders, “dazzled at first by the darkness 
of the cave, could see nothing.” 

“* Darkness doesn’t dazzle,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, it. does,” Gerald contradicted— 
“could see nothing. But their dauntless 
leader, whose eyes had grown used to the 
dark while the clumsy forms of the 
others were bunging up the entrance, 
had made a discovery.” 

“Oh, what?” Both the others 
were used to Gerald’s way of telling a 
story while he acted it, but they did 
sometimes wish that he 
didn’t talk quite so long 
and so like a book in 


moments of excite- 
ment. 
“He did not 


reveal the dread 
secret to his faith- 
ful followers till 
one and all had 
given him their 
word of honour 
to be calm.” 

“We'll be 
calm, all right,” 
said Jimmy, im- 
patiently. 

“Well, then,” 
said Gerald, ceas- 
ing suddenly to 
be a book and 
becoming a boy, 
“there’s a light 
over there—look 
behind you!” 


They looked. ™ : . 

¢ JIMMY CAME IN HEAD FIRST, LIKE 

And there was. INTO AN UNKNOWN SEA. 
A faint — grey- 


ness on the brown walls of the cave, and a 
brighter greyness cut off sharply by a dark 
line, showed that round a turning or angle of 
the cave there was daylight. 

“ Attention!” said Gerald; at least, that 
was what he meant, though what he said was, 
“’Shun!” as becomes a soldier’s son. The 
others mechanically obeyed. 

“You will remain at attention till I give 
the word, ‘Slow march!’ On which you 


will advance cautiously in open order, follow- 
ing your hero leader, taking care not to tread 
on the dead and wounded.” 
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“TI wish you wouldn’t,” said Kathleen. 
“There aren’t any,” said Jimmy, feeling 
for her hand in the dark ; “he only means, 
take care not to tumble over stones and 
things.” 
Here he found her hand and she screamed. 
“It’s only me,” said Jimmy. “I thought 
you’d like me to hold it. But you're just 
like a girl.” ; 
Theireyes had now begun to get accustomed 
to the darkness, and all could see that they 
were in a rough stone cave that went straight 
on for about three or 
four yards and then 
turned sharply to the 


right. 
“Death or vic- 
tory,” remarked 


Gerald. ‘“‘ Now, then ; 
slow march.” 

He advanced care- 
fully, picking his way 
among the loose earth 
and stones that were 
the floor of the cave. 
“A sail! a sail!” he 
cried, as he turned 
the corner. 

“How splendid!” 
Kathleen drew a long 
breath as she came 
out into the sunshine. 

“] don’t see any sail,” 
said Jimmy, following. 

The narrow passage 
ended in a round arch 
all fringed with ferns and 
creepers. They passed 
through the arch into a 
deep, narrow gully whose banks 
were of stones, moss - covered, 
and in the crannies grew more 
ferns and long grasses, trees 
growing on the top of the bank 
arched across, and the sunlight 
came through inchanging patches 
of brightness, turning the gully to a roofed 
corridor of goldy-green. ‘The path, which 
was of greeny-grey flagstones, where heaps 
of leaves had drifted, sloped steeply down, 
and at the end of it was another round arch, 
quite dark inside, above which rose rocks 
and grass and bushes. 

“Tt’s like the outside of a railway tunnel,” 
sajd James. 


“It’s the entrance to the enchanted 
castle,” said Kathleen. “Let’s blow the 
herns.” 

“Dry up!” said Gerald. “The bold 

















***rr’s THE ENTRANCE TO THE ENCHANTED CASTLE,’ 
SAID KATHLEEN.” 


captain, reproving the silly chatter of his 
subordinates 4 

“T like that!” said Jimmy, indignant. 

“T thought you would,” resumed Gerald. 
“_____of his subordinates, bade them ad- 
vance with caution and in silence, because, 
after all, there might be somebody about, 
and the other arch might be an ice-house or 
something dangerous.” 

“ What?” asked Kathleen, anxiously. 
“ Bears, perhaps,” said Gerald, briefly. 
“There aren’t any bears without bars—in 
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England, any way,” said 
Jimmy. “ They call bears 
bars in America,” he added, 
absently. 

“Quick march!” was 
Gerald’s only reply. And 
they marched. Under the 
drifted damp leaves the path 
was firm and stony to their 
shuffling feet. 

At the dark arch they 
stopped. 

* Our hero,” said Gerald, 
“whom nothing could dis- 
may, raised the faltering 
hopes of his abject minions 
by saying that he was jolly 
well going on and they could 
do as they liked about it.” 

“Tf you call names,” said 
Jimmy, “you can go on by 
yourself.” He added, “So 
there !” 

“Tt’s part of the game, 
silly,” explained Gerald, 
kindly. “You can be cap- 
tain to-morrow, so you'd 
better hold your jaw now, 
and begin to think about 
what names you'll call us when it’s 

your turn.” 
Very slowly and carefully they 
went down the steps. A vaulted stone 
arched over their heads. Gerald 
struck a match when the last step 
was found to have no edge, and to be, 
in fact, the beginning of a passage, turn- 
ing to the left. 

“This,” said Jimmy, “will take us 
back into the road.” 

“Or under it,” said Gerald. 
come down eleven steps.” 

They went on, following their leader, 
who went very slowly, as he explained, 
for fear of steps. The passage was 
very dark. 

“T don’t half like it,” whispered Jimmy. 

They went slowly and carefully through 
the dark arch. 

Then came a glimmer of daylight that 
grew and grew, and presently ended in 
another arch that looked out over a scene so 
like a picture out of a book about Italy that 
everyone’s breath was taken away, and they 
simply walked forward silent, and stared. A 
short avenue of cypresses led, widening as it 
went, to a marble terrace that lay broad and 
white in the sunlight. The children, blinking, 
leaned their arms on the broad, flat balustrade 
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and gazed. Immediately below them was 
a lake—just like a lake in “The Beauties 
of Italy”; a lake with swans and an island 
and weeping willows ; beyond it were green 
slopes dotted with groves of trees, and 
amid the trees gleamed the white limbs of 
Statues. 

On a little hill to the left was a round 
white building with pillars, and to the right 
a waterfall came tumbling down among 
mossy stones to splash into the lake. Steps 
led from the terrace to the water, and other 
steps to the green lawns beside it. 

Away across the grassy slopes deer were 
feeding, and in the distance, where the groves 
of trees thickened into what looked almost 
a forest, were enormous shapes of grey stone, 
like nothing that the children had ever seen 
before. 

“ That chap at school,” said Gerald. 

“It zs an enchanted castle,” said Kathleen. 

“IT don’t see any castle,” said Jimmy. 

“What do you call that, then?” Gerald 
pointed to 
where, be- 
yond a belt 
of lime trees, 
white towers 
and turrets 
broke the blue 
of the sky. 

“There 
doesn’t seem 
to be anyone - 
about,” said 
Kathleen, 
“and yet it’s 
all so tidy. I 
believe it is 
magic.” 

“ Magic mow- 
ing - machines,” 
Jimmy suggested. 

“If we were in 
a book it would 
be an enchanted 
castle. Certain to 
be,” said Kath- 
leen. 

“It ss an en- 
chanted castle,” 
said Gerald, in 
hollow tones. 

“But there aren’t any.’ 
Jimmy was quite positive. 

“How do you know? 
Do you think there’s no- 
thing in the world but 
what you've seen ?” 
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Gerald’s scorn was crushing. 

“IT think magic went out when people 
began to have steam-engines,” Jimmy insisted, 
“and newspapers, and telephones, and wire- 
less telegraphing.” 

“Wireless is rather like magic when you 
come to think of it,” said Gerald. 

“ Oh—/“hat? sort.” Jimmy’s contempt was 
deep. 

“Perhaps there’s given up being magic 
because people didn’t believe in it any more,” 
said Kathleen. 

“Well, don’t let’s spoil the show with any 
silly old not believing,” said Gerald, with 
decision. “I’m going to believe in magic as 
hard as I can. This is an enchanted garden 
and that’s an enchanted castle, and I’m jolly 
well going to explore. The dauntless knight 
then Jed the way, leaving his ignorant squires 
to follow or not, just as they jolly well chose.’ 
He rolled off the balustrade and strode firmly 
down towards the lawn, his boots making as 
they went a clatter full of determination. 
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“THIS IS AN ENCHANTED GARDEN AND THAT'S AN ENCHANTED CASTLE.” 
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The others followed. There never was 
such a garden—out of a picture or a fairy- 
tale. They passed quite close by the deer, 
who only raised their pretty heads to look 
and did not seem startled at all. And after 
a long stretch of turf they passed under the 
heaped-up heavy masses of lime trees and 
came into a rose-garden, bordered with thick, 
close-cut yew hedges, and lying red and pink 
and green and white in the sun, like a giant’s 
many-coloured, highly-scented pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

“T know we shall meet a gardener in a 
minute, and he’ll ask what we’re doing here. 


And then what will you say?” Kathleen 
asked, with her nose in a rose. 

“T shall say we’ve lost our way—and it 
will be quite true,” said Gerald. But they 
did not meet a gardener or anybody else, and 
the feeling of magic got thicker and thicker, 
till they were almost afraid of the sound of 
their feet in the great, silent place. Beyond 
the rose-garden was a yew hedge with an arch 
cut in it, and it was the beginning of a maze 
like the one in Hampton Court. 

“* Now,” said Gerald, “ you mark my words. 
In the middle of this maze we shall find the 
secret enchantment. Draw your swords, my 
merry men all, and ‘ Hark forward, tally-ho 1’ 
in the utmost silence.” Which they did. 

It was very hot in the maze, between the 
close yew hedges, and the way was hard to 
find. Again and again they found themselves 
at the black yew arch that opened on the 
rose-garden. It was when they found them- 
selves there for the fourth time that Jimmy 
suddenly cried, “I am so hungry.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” asked 
Gerald, sharply. 
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“T wasn’t before.” 
“Then you can’t be now. 
hungry all in a minute. 


You don’t get 
What's that ?” 

That was a gleam of red that lay at the foot 
of the yew hedge—a thin little line, that you 
would hardly have noticed unless you had 
been staring in a fixed and angry way at the 
roots of the hedge. 









“THE RED CLUE RAN STRAIGHT ACROSS THE GRASS AND BY 
THE SUNDIAL, AND ENDED IN A SMALL BROWN HAND.” 


It was a thread of cotton. Gerald picked 
it up. One end of it was tied to a thimble 
with holes in it, and the other 

“ There zs no other end,” said Gerald, with 
firm triumph; “it’s a clue. That’s what it 
is. I’ve always felt something magic would 
happen some day, and now it has.” 

“‘T expect the gardeners put it there,” said 
Jimmy. 

“With a Princess’s silver thimble on it? 
Look! There’s a crown on the thimble.” 

There was. 

“Come,” said Gerald, in low, urgent tones, 
“if you are adventurers, de adventurers ; and, 
anyhow, I expect someone has gone along 
the road and bagged the mutton hours ago.” 

He walked forward, winding the red thread 
round his fingers as he went. And it was a 
clue, and it led them right into the middle of 
the maze. And in the very middle of the 
maze they came upon the wonder. 

The red clue led them up two stone steps 
to a round grass plot. There was a sundial 
in the middle, and all round, against the yew 
hedge, a low, wide marble seat. The red 
clue ran straight across the grass and by the 
sundial, and ended in a small brown hand 
with jewelled rings on every finger. The 
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hand was, naturally, attached to an arm, and 
that had many bracelets on it, sparkling with 
red and blue and green stones. The arm 
wore a sleeve of pink and gold brocaded silk, 
faded a little in patches, but still extremely 
imposing, and the sleeve was part of a dress 
which was worn by a lady who lay on the 
stone seat, asleep in the sun. The rosy gold 
dress fell open over an embroidered petti- 
coat of a soft green colour. There was old 
yellow lace the colour of scalded cream, and 
a thin white veil spangled with silver stars 
covered the face. 

“It’s the enchanted Princess,” said Gerald, 
now really impressed. “I told you so.” 

“Tt’s the Sleeping Beauty,” said Kathleen. 
“Tt is. Look how old-fashioned her clothes 
are, like the pictures of Marie Antoinette’s 
ladies in the history book. She has slept for 
a hundred years. Oh, Gerald, you’re the 
eldest, you must be the Prince, and we never 
knew it.” 

“She isn’t really a Princess,” said Jimmy. 
But the others laughed at him, partly because 
his saying things like that was enough to 
spoil any game, and partly because they really 
were not at all sure that it was not a Princess 
who lay there so still in the sunshine. Every 
stage of the adventure—the cave, the won- 
derful gardens, the maze, the clue—had 
deepened the feeling of magic, till now 
Kathleen and Gerald were almost completely 
bewitched. 

“ Lift the veil up, Jerry,” said Kathleen, in 
a whisper; “if she isn’t beautiful we shall 
know she can’t be the Princess.” 

* Lift it yourself,” said Gerald. 

“T expect you're forbidden to touch the 
figures,” said Jimmy. 

“Tt’s not wax, silly,” said his brother. 

“No,” said his sister; “ wax wouldn’t be 
much good in this sun. And, besides, you 
can see her breathing. It’s the Princess, 
right enough.” 

She very gently lifted the edge of the veil 
and turned it back. The Princess’s face was 
small and white between long plaits of black 
hair. Her nose was straight and her brows 
finely traced. ‘There were a few freckles on 
cheek-bones and nose. 

“No wonder,” whispered Kathleen, “ sleep- 
ing all these years in all this sun.” Her 
mouth was not a rose-bud. But all the 
same—— 

“Isn’t she lovely ?” Kathleen murmured. 

“Not so dusty,” Gerald was understood to 
reply. 

“Now, Jerry,” said Kathleen, 
“you're the eldest.” 
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“Of course I am,” said Gerald, uneasily. 
“Well, you’ve got to wake the Princess.’ 
“She’s not a Princess,” said Jimmy, with 
his hands in the pockets of his knicker 
bockers ; “she’s only a little girl dressed up.” 

“ But she’s in long dresses,” urged Kathleen. 

“Yes ; but look what a little way down her 
frock her feet come. She wouldn’t be any 
taller than Jerry if she was to stand up.” 

“ Now, then!” urged Kathleen. “Jerry, 
don’t be silly. You've got to do it.” 

“Do what?” asked Gerald, kicking his 
left boot with his right. 

“Why, kiss her awake, of course.” 

“Not me!” was Gerald’s unhesitating 
rejoinder. 

“Well, someone’s got to.” 

“She’d go for me, as likely as not, directly 
the minute she woke up,” said Gerald, 
anxiously. 

“T’d do it in a minute,” said Kathleen ; 
“but I don’t suppose it ’ud make any 
difference.” 

She did it, and it didn’t. The Princess 
still lay in deep slumber. 

“Then you must, Jimmy. I dare say 
you'll do. Jump back quickly, before she 
can hit you.” 

“She won’t hit him; he’s such a little 
chap,” said Gerald. 

“Little yourself,” said Jimmy. “JZ don't 
mind kissing her. I’m not a coward, like 
some people. Only if I do I’m going to be 
the dauntless leader for the rest of the day.” 

“No; look here—hold on,” cried Gerald ; 
“perhaps I’d better——” But in the mean- 
time Jimmy had planted a loud, cheerful- 
sounding kiss on the Princess’s pale cheek, 
and now the three stood breathless, awaiting 
the result. 

And the result was that the Princess 
opened large, dark eyes, stretched out her 
arms, yawned a little, covering her mouth 
with a small brown hand, and said, quite 
plainly and distinctly, and without any room 
at all for mistake :— 

“ Then the hundred years are over. How 
the yew hedges have grown! Which of you 
is my Prince, that aroused me from my deep 
sleep of so many long years?” 

“TI did,” said Jimmy, fearlessly, for she did 
not look as though she were going to slap 
anyone. 

‘“‘ My noble preserver,” said the Princess, 
and held out her hand. Jimmy shook it 
vigorously. 

“ But I say,” said he, “you aren’t really a 
Princess, are you?” 


“Of course I am,” she answered. ‘ Who 
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“THE THREE STOOD BREATHLESS, AWAITING THE KESUL a 


else could I be? Look at my crown.” She 
pulled aside the spangled veil and showed 
beneath it a coronet of what even Jimmy 
could not help seeing to be diamonds. 

“ But——” said Jimmy. 

“Why,” she said, opening her eyes very 
wide, “you must have known about my 
being here, or you’d never have come. 
How dd you get past the dragons ?” 

Gerald ignored the question. ‘I say,” he 
said, “do you really believe in magic, and all 
that ?” 

“T ought to,” she said, “if anybody does. 
Look! Here’s the place where I pricked my 
finger with the spindle.” She showed a 
little scar on her hand. 

“Then this really zs an enchanted castle ?” 

“Of course it is,” said the Princess. “ How 
stupid you are!” She stood up, and her 
pink brocaded dress lay in bright waves 
about her feet. 

“T said her dress would be too long,” said 
Jimmy. 

“It was the right length when I went to 
sleep,” said the Princess; “it must have 
grown in the hundred years.” 

“I don’t believe you're a Princess at all,” 
said Jimmy ; “at least 29 

““Don’t bother about believing it if you 





don’t like,” said the Princess. ‘“ It doesn’t 
so much matter what you believe as what I 
am.” She turned to the others. 

“Let’s go back to the castle,” she said, 
“and I'll show you all my lovely jewels and 
things. Wouldn’t you like that ?” 

“ Yes,” said Gerald, with very plain hesita- 
tion. “ But——” 

“But what?” The Princess’s tone was 
impatient. 

‘“* But we’re most awfully hungry.” 

“Oh, so am I,” cried the Princess. 

“We've had nothing to eat since break- 
fast.” 

“ And it’s three now,” said the Princess, 
looking at the sundial. “Why, you’ve had 
nothing to eat for hours and hours and 
hours. But think of me. I haven’t had 
anything to eat for a hundred years. Come 
along to the castle.” 

“The mice will have eaten everything,” 
said Jimmy, sadly. He saw now that she 
really was a Princess. 

“Not they,” cried the Princess, joyously. 
“You forget everything’s enchanted here. 
Time simply stood still for a hundred years. 
Come along, and one of you must carry my 
train, or I sha’n’t be able to move, now it’s 
grown such a frightful length.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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% The Proprietors of THE STRAND MAGA- [ky 
Rea] «= ZINE beg to announce that they have arranged rf 
i for the publication of a series of reproductions |RS 
cal IN COLOUR of celebrated paintings. These i 
M4! reproductions will be published in each issue of |X 
ys. THE STRAND MAGAZINE. mi 
3: The Proprietors are sparing no trouble or || 
|| expense in the production of these pictures, and % 
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they feel justified in stating that no reproductions 
of equal beauty and excellence have ever been 
published in a popular magazine. 
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@: The first of this series of pictures appears a: 
ue in the present Number of THE STRAND {FS 
r MAGAZINE, and the January Number will ad 
ey} contain Eight magnificent pictures selected with “ 
Kl} the object of showing the ideals of Female Beauty [k% 
Hii held by the most eminent English artists. 0: 
ry Other subjects of equal interest will be dealt [HY 
bal ~=6with month by month, reproducing some of the ps: 
| | most striking, dramatic, and charming paintings }PY 
He) = which exist in the world of Art. ’ 
AM; she Proprietors of THE STRAND MAGA- | 
x | ZINE have had the privilege of introducing to the }: 
KK public forms of pictorial illustration in popular maga- | |K¥ 
Hi || zines which have been very generally adopted. e: 
Dice This new departure is likely to cause a very |Y 
RY, large demand for THE STRAND. Our readers ( 
EE) should, therefore, order their copies as soon as |} 
A | possible in order that they may not be dis- Y 
%/} appointed. WVe need hardly point out that the i: 
| reproduction of these beautiful pictures in large | 
>: quantities is a matter of considerable difficulty,and [f} 
te} that under these circumstances it will be impossible | 





efi} to supply reprints of the Magazine. 
































CURIOSITIES. 


Copyright, 1906, by George Newnes, Limited. 





[We shail be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


CATCHING A MAN-EATER. 

SEND you a photograph of 
| the jaw and tail of a shark 
caught from the ss. Degama 
while anchored off Progreso, 
Yucatan. You will also see in 
the photograph the hook with 
which it was caught, and the 
chain attached toit. When cut 
open we found a pair of boots, 
a man’s hat, and a paint-brush, 
which are shown also. After 
half an hour’s playing, with the 
help of the steam winch and 
fifteen bullets, we were success- 
ful in landing him. He measured 
fourteen feet long and four feet 
across the shoulders.—Mr. W, 
Hl. Hatcher, 7, Merton Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool. 


\ “RINGERS JUG.” 

BEER-JUG ina belfry is 
y happily somewhat of a 
rarity in these days. At the 
beginning of last century, how- 
ever, people were not so par- 
ticular. The ringers’ jug at 
Beccles, in Suffolk, holds six 
gallons, a sufficiency to sustain 
the ten weary ringers, though 
the weight of the bells did 





exceed six tons. The vessel is 
made of red earthenware and 
has three handles, one of which 
is concealed by the neck. It 
bears the following inscription, 
in quaint spelling : 
“* When I am fill'd with liquor strong 

Each Man drink once and then 

ding dong. 
Drink not to muchto Cloud your 
Knobs 

Least you forget to make the Bobbs. 
A gift of John  Fattman, 
Beccles.” On the reverse side 
is the maker’s name —‘‘ Samuel 
Stringfellow, Potter.”—Mr. J. 
R. White, 31, Cockspur Street, 
S.W. 

“TERRIBLE SUICIDE!” 
"T“HIS photograph, which I 

took in August last, re- 

presents a “terrible suicide” 
which took place in a rain-water 


butt at the Fox and Hounds 
Inn, Thurston, Suffolk. It 
caused considerable alarm in 


the village, till it was discovered 
that the supposed tramp con- 
sisted of a pair of trousers, two 
boots, and a stick !—Mr. R. H. 
Roberts, 13, Redcliffe Gardens, 


Ilford. 
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AN ANCIENT 
EEL-SCISSORS. 

DJOINING 
L is a picture 
of a most curious 
device for catch- 
ing eels. The 
arrangement con- 
sists of a gigantic 
pair of scissors 
hinged about 
half-way down, 
with French nails 
projecting about 
one inch from 
the face of each 
jaw, to make sure 
the slippery eel 
will not get free 
again after being 
once ‘“ hooked.” 
The total length 
of this ‘‘ instru- 
ment” is about 
ten feet, and the 
method of work- 
ing it thus: 
Where an eel is 
located the 
handles are kept 
together and the 
two open 
placed carefully 
over the eel. The 
second operation 
is simply to open 
the handles, 
which shuts the 
jaws and secures 
the prey. I may also state that this arrangement is 
not only a curiosity, but a most practical appliance 
for securing large Mr. Johnson S. Jeffree, 
7, Pretoria Avenue, High Street, Walthamstow. 


jaws 





** bags.” 





A DOUBLE-BOWLED PIPF. 

| SEND you a photograph of a curious pipe which 

was unearthed some three years ago at a place 
known as the Pepper-box, on the promontory of 
Fermain Bay, Guernsey, about two hundred feet above 
sea-level. The pipe, as will be observed, has two 
bowls on one stem; it was carved from one solid 
piece of oak, and is lined with iron, the latter being 
jlainly visible to the naked eye at the top of the 
Soule Both bowls, if required, may be used at 
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the same time, as the draw is connected, but with 
a cap on the top of one a comfortable smoke can 
be had from the other. The pipe, though in a good 
state of preservation, must be of ancient date, as I 
have been unable to glean any record of such a | 
being a luxury within the memory of some of tl 
oldest inhabitants of the island.—Mr. R. Bichard 
St. Martin’s, Guernsey. 








A STRANGE HARVEST. 

”T “HE bird shown in my photograph had only been 
| dead a few days when I took the picture. It 
seems evident that just before death it ate a feed of 
corn, and to the astonishment of everyone the seeds 
sprouted and can be seen growing through the bird's 
breast.—Mr. H. Pickard, The Pollards, Stratton, 
North Cornwall. 


A SNAP-SHOT PUZZLE. 
SEND you a snap-shot taken in the street. In 
| developing it I was considerably puzzled. 1 
think your readers may find some amusement in 
‘ dissecting” the limbs and apportioning them to 
their rightful owners !—Mr. T. S. Howes, 15, Serlo 
Road, Gloucester. 
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A FREAK OF THE WIND. 

PECULIAR accident happened to our local 
y Ashton U.F. Church during a storm. The 
spire was blown down early in the morning and 
remained in the position shown all night, though the 
wind increased after the fall. This shows how tightly 
it was jammed. It is supposed that in falling the 
wind got inside, thus completely turning it over. In 
addition to penetrating the roof, the top of the spire 
protruded also right through the ceiling. —Mr. Hugh 
W. Brown, Avondale, Gourock, N.B. 


4 PENNY THAT SAVED A LIFE. 
\ RS. FRED MATURIN, the well-known 
1 writer, sends us an interesting letter which 
we quote, and a penny 
which we reproduce here. 





The letter explains the 
Strange occurrence in a 
humorous vein ;— ‘* Dear 
ia In a little box I 
send back the ‘ lucky 
penny’ you and I and 
picked up in 
Woods the day before 
I left for the war. I wore 
it in my breast - pocket 


continually, and it has 
saved my life, as you will see. It was on our ride from 
liarrismith to Standerton (one hundred miles) that it 
happened. These confounded Boers dress up in our 
uniforms, and hide behind rocks and pot at us. The 


chap riding in front of me sprang from his saddle 
been struck, and 


dead, and a minute after I felt I'd 
I gave a yell, I can tell you! 
Such is the force of imagina- 
tion that I'll swear I felt that 
bullet go right into my heart, 


g 
and it hurt like the deuce. I 
said, ‘I’m done for,’ and 


they pulled me off my horse 
and supported me at the road- 
side, and all my pals thought 
they were attending my death 
bed. But, as I was about to 
expire, someone pulled this 
penny out of my pocket and 
Suck up, old chap, 
you're simply dying of fright ! 
There isn't a speck of day- 
light in you—nor a scratch. 
But here’s a penny the bullet 


said, 


must have struck and glanced 
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off.” I opened my dying 
eyes (in another minute I 
should have been gone), 
stared at the coin, smiled 


feebly (so they tell me), drank 
some filthy water, and in ten 
minutes felt all right again. 
I send you the coin as a 
curiosity, and am now wear- 
ing six others in different 
parts of my clothing.” 
FROST'S FAIRY 
PHENOMENON, 

"T°HE following _ photo- 
| graph is that of a frost 
phenomenon which took place 
in the closing days of 1903. 
In my garden there had been 
deposited an empty bottle which had contained 
preserved fruit.. As can be séen from this photo- 
graph, the bottle is very 
much like a_ hyacinth 
glass. This had been 
full of water, and we first 
noticed that the process 
of freezing had very 
much cracked the bottle 
itself. On closer inspec- 
tion we discovered in the 
centre of the mass of 
ice in the bottle a forma- 
tion very like a_ small 
Christmas tree, glisten- 
ing and shining like 
molten _ silver. It was 
such a curious and pretty 
thing that we made an 
effort to capture the 
gem by means of photo- 
graphy. I afterwards cut 
open the mass of ice, 
expecting to find a frozen 
formation of a little fir 
tree, but I only found a 
cavity in the shape of a 
small tree. Into this the 
light had shone and 
formed the picture we had admired so much. 





Miss 
G. Emlyn Jones, Overnhill Road, Siaple Hill, Bristol. 


TREASURE TROVE 

HAVE heard stories told of wonderful finds 
| that had they not been vouched for by friends of 
mine would have taxed my 
credulity to the utmost, but 
here is a remarkable occur 
rence of the kind which hap 
pened to myself. One day 
returning from the garden I 
found that a gold ring which I 
had been wearing was missing 
A long search ensued, but the 
ring was eventually given up 
for lost. Imagine my surprise 
when, in August last, a potato 
was dug up with the gold ring 
securely fastened around it. 
The potato had evidently grown 
through it and was the means 
of my recovering a much-prized 
possession. —Mr. A. Hunter, 
x 26, Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 
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AS SEEN THROUGH A TELESCOPE. 

Y brother and I first took in the 
1 usual way a photograph of a 
large building with a clock-tower. We 
then got a small telescope and arranged 
the camera in such a position that the 
lens ‘“‘looked” through the telescope 
just as the eye does. The view through 





the ‘‘ wrong end” of the telescope makes the building appear 
so diminutive that the clock is scarcely visible, but its size as 
‘right end” is surprising. I also send you 
a photograph of the building as it appears to the ‘‘man in 
the street.” — Mr. Edward Pidduck, 31, Kennington Park 
Road, S.E. 


seen through the 


A UNIQUE LETTER-BOX 
) IGHT in the centre of Cranmere bog, Dartmoor, is one 


of the strangest letter-boxes to be found in the world. 


The difficulty of reaching this box makes letters particularly 
valuable to those who receive them, and this has led to a 
curious custom. Whoever crosses the bog carries post-cards 


friends. On reaching the letter-box they take 
out any cards they find there and post them at the nearest 
town, leaving their own in the box, to be dealt with in a 
similar manner by the next comer. Only agile people, who 


addr St d to 
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can jump from tuft to tuft over the quaking 
bog, can act as postmen, and this enhances 
the value of the cards which have 
through this unique post-box.—Mrs. 
William, 2, Bloomfield Crescent, Bath. 


passe a 
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A LIGHTHOUSE MONUMENT. 
= he memorial, erected in the Ulverston 

cemetery, is made of marble and re 
presents a lighthouse. The curious thing 
about it is that inside the top there is a lamp 
which is kept burning, day and night. A lady 
erected this monument in memory of her 
father, and invested a sum of money, the 
interest on which pays for the gas and keeps 
the monument in good repair.—Mr. Charles 
H. Joy, 11, Hextol Terrace, Hexham-on- 
Tyne. 
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TRY IT! 

ERE is a rough sketch of something that 

certainly is not so easy as it looks. The 
problem is to bring the fingers from the position in 
Fig. 1 into that in Fig. 2 without separating first and 
third finger in a, and without the help of the thumb 
or little finger. The reverse is still more difficult. 
Of course, when holding the first and third fingers 
together in a with the help of the other hand, the 
possibility of the task will be proved. — Mr. F. 
Lieftinck, 394, Marnix Straat, Amsterdam. 





cla IS THIS DUCK’S AGE A RECORD? : 
| HIE above photograph of a duck which died 

on July 6th, 1903, in 
the twenty-fourth year of its 
age, may be of interest to 
your readers. It enjoyed 
excellent health, laid eggs 
up to within a f.w weeks of 
its decease, and only showed 
serious signs of failing two 
days before it died. The 
photograph was taken on 
June 29th, one week be- 
fore death._- Miss Macray, 
Ducklington Rectory, Wit 
ney, Oxon. 


A LION AT LARGE. 
i photograph I send 
F you represents Lord 
George Sanger’s lion mount- 
ing from the cage (the 
vehicle on the right) to the 
top of one of the large 
gilded cars on which, in the 
company of a lamb, he used 
to make his tour of the 
town. The lion was quite 
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docile, and upon reaching the top of the 
car sat down and waited for his keeper 
to come and chain him to the floor of 
the car.—Mr. C. D. Grover, 3, Powis 
Grove, Brighton. 


THE REAL SHAKESPEARE. 

F all the so-called likenesses of 

Shakespeare, there are three only 
which can lay real claim to be authentic. 
These are (1) the portrait-bust in the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon; (2) the 
Droeshout print, published with the 


original edition of his works ; and (3) the Jansen por- 
trait, possibly painted for the Earl of Southampton. 
All three no doubt contain something of his likeness, 
though the points of difference are very considerable. 
By combining the three, however, as has been done 
in the accompanying composite photograph, the differ- 
ences are reduced to a minimum, while the points 
which they possess in common are brought out and 
emphasized. This print may, therefore, fairly claim 


to be the best representation ever produced of 
Shakespeare as he actually appeared in the flesh. 








THE 


A DONKEY ON A CAMELS 
"T“HIS photograph shows a donkey 
| camel's back. I took it three winter 
Morocco. One often 
having a ride on donkey-back in 
is seldom that a poor old donkey 
Blackie, Glasgow. 
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account for the occurrence, but 


A LIVING PURSE. 

“HE medal of which the following 

| photograph i is a full size copy was found 
_a the fore-shoulder of a steer by Mr. 
. H. Wyckoff, Port_Tqwnsend, W ashington, 
et last December. Mr. Wyckoff, an 
experienced butcher, found the medal lying 
flat between the shoulder and the ribs, about 
six inches beneath the skin. A. crowd 
the medal before it removed from its 
strange hiding-place. The medal is of lead, 
made in St. Louis, while the steer came from 
Eastern Oregon. Mr. Wyckoff is unable 
believes the 
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A DEATH-WARRANT OF THE “ TERROR. 

‘HIS is a facsimile of one of the 
| death-warrants issued by the 
tionary Tribunal during he Reign of 
in France Hlow business-like 
and laconic style! A glance at it sets one 
thinking of the many to whom a similar 
document must have brought a happy re- 
lease from one of the most miserable and 
distressing periods in the world’s history. 
This document is the warrant for the execu- 
tion of the deputy Rabaut in the second 
year of the Republic. 


many 
Revolu- 

Terror 
brief 


is its 


4 la maison de Justice de la Conciergerie, 


: send 
y dexécution oo eae 
tle peine de mort. Liexécution aura lieu 


PUBLIC 


medal was placed there, though by whom, 
or for what purpose, remains a mystery. 
—Mr. James G. McCurdy, Port Towns- 
end, Washington. 

TO FRIGHTEN POACHERS. 
She is a photograph of an old alarm 

gun which I found amongst some 
an outhouse. I thought it 
would interest your readers to see what 
our forefathers used to scare poachers 
with. The flint-lock is still in good 
working order, which speaks well for the 
workmanship of years gone by. The 
only part missing is the cover, which 
fitted in the grooves by the lock to 
~%2 the priming in the pan dry. —Mr. 
H. C. Wood, Enham, Andover, Hants. 
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PURE boncantaatée 


COCOA 


300 COLD MEDALS, Etc. 
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SCOTTISH = === 
WIDOWS’ 
a | FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Office 











PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Agencies in au the Principal Towns in the Unitea Kingdom. 


BOM GSOCGSGSCHist S9G0Se. = CME 
IF YOU TAKE 


BEECH AM’S PILLS you will find that it will pay you. You will gain by doing so. In 

return for the small outlay which a box of the pills costs, you will ensure a healthy 

stomach and regular action of the liver and bowels, resulting in good digestion, pure blood, 

and a feeling of general tonicity. Ilealth is the best wealth, and it is surely remunerative 

to exchange the weariness and depression which always accompany the reverse condition, 
for the vigour and activity of physical well-being. 


EEGHAM'S PILL 


are a safe, simple, well-tried medicine of incalculable value for the relief and cure of all 
irregularities of the bowels, stomach, liver, and kidneys. Most of the ills that flesh is heir 
to arise from the neglect of those organs. An occasional dose of BEECI{AM’S PILLS will 








promote their regular action, and by removing the first causes of disease will prevent the 
establishment of grave disorders. At home or abroad, on business or pleasure, you should 


never be without BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Always have a box at hand, for 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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Egeuton.Sswinetts 
Have you ever tested Jtoyaul |B PULL | 4 | 


E.B.'s Royal Serges? 


You can procure any length in various gol ‘om Egerton Burnett, Ltd., who hold mz many Royal Appointments. 
TWEEDS (Bngited, Scotch, & Iri & Miouse Fabrics, Velveteens, Silks, Winceys, Flannelis, 








. in large variety. t Serges, Tweeds, &c., for Warm Climates. 

For Gifts: oun Union Serges, 54in., ” Serge, 27in., a Underskirts, 3/9; Flannels from 944. ; 
a Ww from 1/10; Rugs, &. 
They make to measure, in their Tailoring ment— 

Ladies’ Costumes from 26/- | Girls’ Dresses from a | Men's Suits from ... 37/- 

Motor Coats from ..- 31/-| Boys’ * * Wontarewilware ” Tweed Suits from 12 6 | Men's Overcoats from 30/3, &c. 

Patterns, Lisis, and Self-measurement Forms post free from— 
EGERTON evendrr, Ltd, L. pe Wellington, Somerset, — emcee 











DIACONAL SEAM 
ote) SE 


“Admirably 
Modelled.”—QUEEN. 


Will not Split | Nor tear in 

in the Seams, | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, Fawn, 
Silver Grey, &c. 

4/i, Sl, G/ti, Fu 
per pair, and upwards. 
Three Gold Medals, 
Please write for Price List to the 
YaW Corset Factory 
BRISTOL. 
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B® Please ask your Draper for 





You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


Fata) | EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OVRIL COCOA 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want, 


Sleep Well | MT BUILD YOUR 


BOOKCASE. 
































when you have | <x e 
iv okcase, sol in 
Plasmon Cocoa Hu! UM pst sc seth gompiate, 


behind removable glass doors. Sec 
The Food Cocoa, 


remengeres tions may be added vertically or 
LERGEEELI horizont.lly. No metal bands she ’ 
or 
“The 4minutes’ Porridge,” 


ing, no springs to get out of order 
No ‘husk or fibre. 


For Supper. 


Plasmon, Ld., Farringdon Street, London. 


Here is a handsome, inex- 
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THE GUNN IMPROVED 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Expianatory Booklet No. 35. and name 
of nearest pasent: wilt be *ent 

ost Free. 
wh. anousa co., Ltd., 
4, Paul St. .London. 
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A GREATHAIRGROWER 


To the Hundred Thousand Ladies and Gentlemen who have 
written me from all parts of the world (sometimes enclosing stamps 
for reply, and sometimes expecting me to defray the return postage 
to the uttermost corners of the earth), requesting me to forward 
them immediately my recipe for arresting the Fall of the Hair. 


Greeting. Know all of you by these presents: That finding 
it utterly impossible, even with the. assistance of an expensive staff, to 
deal with the mass of correspondence, and having also ascertained 
that in consequence of the success of my remedy “ Tatcho,” dis- 
covered, advertised, and distributed gratuitously by me, dozens of 
preparations have been placed on the market purporting to be the 
same as mine, but in reality nothing of the sort, many of them 
being absolutely innocent of the principal ingredient, I have been 
compelled to place the matter in the hands of .a Syndicate. 
These gentlemen have agreed to 
supply the whole world with the 
preparation absolutely made up 
according to my directions. It 
was the only way for me to 





protect the public and myself. 
(See Coupon). 





TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 4/6, 2/9 and 1/- 
“ TATCHO” LABORATORIES, 5, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 
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SOU THALL'S 


THOR SHOE 


That you ma 
gain some idea of the exqui- 
sitel ate grain effect = 
“NU Calf Leather we are 
using for aa styles of “THOR” Shoes, 
we have had a piece photographed and used as a 
background for this design. [n addition to the fine 
appearance that it creates, “ NURA™ Leather is so 
beautifully soft that from the very first it conforms to 
every curve and movement of the foot. It is also a8 5 
The “THOR?” Shoe shown is our Style No. 74. * RA 
Calf; Whole Golosh; no Side Seams; Medinn Sole ; 
Welted ; Carlton Toe ; Bleck or Brown. Post Paid, 15s. 
Mention “ Strand Magazine.” 


Send P.O. 15/-, stating size, shape, and colour. 
Pair sent per return. 


SOUTHALL & CoO., 
(Dept. L), 
187, KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 
Retail Stores— 
on 
™ Sela. 





RHEUMATISM 
CURED. 


We have proved to thousands that the “ Veritas” 

Galvanic Ring positively cures Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, Nervousness, impurities of the blood, 
and many kindred ailments. 





We have 1 Write 
thousand: > ie for copies 
ne of some of 





HOME TRAINING 
FOR SPORTS 
AND HEALTH. A 


latest succ Ne 
Payne, 
Champion, who says : ‘ Mi 
cannot too strongly re- 
commend all would-be LS dl rings gout ain cpecially prepared matede 
with zine and copper coils forming a complete 
champion athletes to place battery. The moisture of the finger draws all 
NY : themselves under you, the poisonous uric acid crysials from the system. 
give individual attention to all cases, and yo success I 
n order to make these rings more widely known 
cries sport £ Ta Also erad ‘ a we are giving a large quantity away. Send stamp 
ects an Froubiesome complain for lists, size-card, and particulars of our offer to— 
Send at once for my book. “HEALTH AT HOME,” 
with terms for my Home Course. / offer the THE BRITISH RING SYNDICATE 
perfect health of the trained athlete. 
(Dept. 2), 86, New Street, Birmingham. 
» “pam 8, The Broadway, 
Fulham, ezerees s.w. seven | 
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NOBLE’S 
Please You or 
Return Your Money 
THIS CHARMING OUTDOOR COSTUME 
= 1692. 7Q/& smanrtatiervuilt Costume 


in Fashionable Grey Frieze, also 
Black or Navy “ Ophir” Vicuna Cloth. Sac Coat 30 inches long with 
fashionable new sleeves. The Skirt is well cut and fully wide. Well 
made and nicely finished in all usual stock sizes for 14. Carr. 
7d. extra Also made specially to measure in— 

Range F.A.Costume Fabrics, 22/- | Range F.C. Costume Fabrics,30/- 
Range F.B.Costume Fabrics,26/- | Range F.D.Costume Fabrics,34,9 
If lined, 6/6 extra 
Patterns and Self-Measurement Forms Post Free 


A SMART COSTUME for 10 Model 


Send your order to Noble's to-day. Your 1786. 
money returned if this dress doesn't please 
you. Well cut Skirt, fully wide, side fastening and 2 
pocket. Bodice made with box pleat and fulness in front, 
"eevee hook and eye at wrist. Yoke and sleeves lined. In all 
shades of the J. N. pio t Serge and Vicuna Cloth in 
stock sizes. Model 1786, price 10/6, carriage 4d. extra. 
Skirt alone, 5/6, de. 5d. Coroevas: Light and Dark 
Grey, Heliotrope, Fawn, Royal, Brown, Crimson, Myrtle, 
Black, and Navy; also in Electric, Brown, Green, and 
Mid Biue Heather Mixtures Patterns Post Free. 
Stock sizes to fit figures 34, 36, and 38in. round bust 
under arms; waists, 24, 26, and @in.; Skirts, 38, 40, 
= in ‘~ in front. Larger-sizes to measure 
6 extra his design is also made to measure 
in good Black Cashmere, lined through, 33/6; 
and in Black Alpaca, 26/9. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
N bi b] N B k Mra. OC. D——, Carmarthen NOBLE’S 
0 6 Ss ew 00 “ Desires to say that = goods which she has 
had from John Noble; Lid., have given her Dress Fabrics 
Entitled Seasonable Novelties,” | entire satisfaction. She can thoroughly recom- 
| should be seen by all Ladies who | mend your firm to any intending purchaser.” A halfpenny pate’ will bring to | 
| study their appearance It is ‘ ! your home a large box of patterns 
| Salad tneintiontinen ane : Miss A. E——. Weat Ham, London, E., writes of Noble's magnificent new DRESS 
‘om cover to cover, lam very pleased indeed with the jackets FABRICS Post Free by return, 
and although sent. free it may 1 think they are worth quite double what you | John Noble has never sent out a 
save you pounds Don't delay— charge for them. I shall let my friends see | more delightful variety, either of | 
write for a copy to-day the value you give for money. | charn: ing fabrics or tempting colours. | 





GRAND COAT - tery ae BLOUSE 


wr eso. 8/6 ‘ese. sso, 4/11 alll 


This Coat will make youlook | You will look very smart in this 
attractive all the winter for Cashmere Blouse at 4/11. 
you should have it VERY SPECIAL VALUE. 


Cut in the very latest style 
from the most fashionable 
mate rial. This Coat (3sin 
long) is excellently finished 
wil wear splendidly, and Sane «feos = ning. 
ook well the whole time ; 
tucks. The back has seven 
Ges it Xow Lask “ the | sows of fine tucks arranged 
Lats a, TEAL caeadaah ¢ A} in clusters. The collar and 
Jol a ‘bh . ~ or an | fashionable deep cuffs are 
.oum jones argasue neat ly tucked and finished 
Made in elegant Light and with figure & stitching 
mic “Cheb 2 > The garment is lined through 
me ae. em ™* and fastens in front with box 
price 8 6G, carriage 6d. extra ne Covouns: Black, Navy 
Skirt Model 1783) to match, ~ 1. and Cream . 
7/11, carriage Sd. extra @11. Carr. 4d. extra 
Send a postal order for it Leather Belt. Black, Navy 
to-day Brown, 1/11. Postage 4d 


An exceedingly neat and 
acylish Cashmere Blouse 
Frontis trimmed with two 





48, Brook Street Mills, 


MANCHESTER. 
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“His Master’s Voice.” 





ne 


| i 4 MM i 








Write at once for Particulars of this marvellous 
Instrument, which will play you the most perfect dance 
music. No home should be without one of the new 


Gramophones—the one Melba sings for. 


THE... 


GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER, Ltd., 
21, City Road, London, E.C. 
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FR EF SA M PLE on mentioning this Magazine from 
BENSDORP & CO., 33-35, East Hill, London, S,W. 
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Sheffield Cutlery and Plate, Fresh from the Finishers’ Hands, at Great erate Cal 


Sound quality. Splendid finish. Hotels supplied. Special attention to Export Orders.and Re 


WHITE BONE Of any of 
ataia aaamike SAMPLE These Goods 
TABLE KNIVES POST FREE on APPROVAL. 
G/- PER DOZ 
DESSERT Do 
o/OPERDOZ 


Handles, Extra. 
, Dessert 2/- doz. 


WARRANTED 


TO WEAR WH 


Warranted not to split 


With Artificial Ive 
Table Knives, 24 per 


44 Od prydans ipyuund huy 


GHO 





The Christian Common- 
wealth, 15th March, 

1888, says: “ We can 
honesily say we are sur- 
prised that such articles 
Sample Butter Knife, 1/- can be supplied at so 
small a cost. The table 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. knives (@/- doz) are 


both strong and hand- 


< some, and would 
6 Tea Spoons THE SET cheap at. double the 


1 Butter Knife ? © LOFFERED AT | price. Thesame remark 


applies to the nickel 
8 | Ss, -” 
POST FREE. 


6 Table Forks 

4 Table Spoons 

6 Dessert Forks 

6 Dessert Spoons 
6 Tea Spoons. . 

6 Egg Spoons 

9 Sait Spoons. . 

2 Mustard Spoons 


a 1 
ecaccom 


“MOCsSO+AIO 


1 Sugar | 
1 Sogar § 

1 Butter nife 
1 Jam Spoon 

1 Pickle Fork 





2124 | Silver Plated on Nickel'Silver. 





Guaranteed Best Solid 
Improved Nickel Sitver, 
White throughout. 


THE LOT, | cs ) 1/6 
Engraved Any Initial, i a3 ws = he ; Spoons & 
435 ! Ss | Forks, 
rtic ‘ered it . SPECIAL No.1 
“ les, h- ct z . ; 2 QUALITY. 
I 8 G free “Jam aNp Butrer” in Velvet and Silk-lined covered case, 5/- post free, wy my 
or separately as see “IVY PATTERN.” Silver. 
Sitver Piatep on Sony Sitver. Jam Spades, Sugar As List on 


Spoons, aie. Forks, Sugar Sifters and Oream 
2/- sich ? utter Knives, 1/8, 


‘PAW Uo poy yd says 


WA WOT -/e 


io 1VY BREAD FORK. 
Sterling Silver Plated on Refined Riche Bilver, 2/6 post tree din case 4/6) 


PLATE & CUTLERY 
CHESTS a SPECIALITY 


91 Pieces of Cutlery 12 Table Knives, : 
and ccs in Solid | 12 Dessert do. 4 Pieces Cutlery and 


Oak, Walnut, or Ma- 1 Steel, 

hogany Chest. | 8 Table Forks. Spoons and Forks, 

‘able 8 

With “A” strength Spoons 12 Dessert Forks, pe nny oe. ie lustration. 
and Forks and Spectal Cutlery, | 12 Dessert Spoons, | ¢ "ah y Contouk ral on. 
fine White Celluloid fast hard 7 Tea Spoons, a t aes ti Po 
Handles, which wfll not split Salt do. So sprticle— — 
wea.° at Quality ities i Mustard Spoon, and ‘Two Ker With, “the 
Plated Spoons and Forks | | Sauce Laile, hand-fors oe ibe’ as above 





and our Extra Quality (Double | ' £ | With the cheaper cutlery and 
17s. 6d. 


\Sheer) get + Cutlery, | cheaper case, 








delivery. 








CHILD'S KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON, in handsome Velvet and Silk- 
Lined Case, 5/6, post free. Silver Plated on Nickel Silver. Ivory Handle 
to Knife. Also plain, unplated, Bone Handle Knife, 2/6. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. Moncey returned or Goods ex- 
changed if not approved. Cheques crossed “ London Oity & Midland Bank.” CARRIAGE Pa. 





af 
1 


ur az CAKE KNIFE, Silver Plated all over, 2/6. a 
SHEFFIELD “Goops ‘MANUFACTURING SUPPLY | COMPANY (Dept. B.), Havelock Works, Young St., SHEFFIELD. 
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eeaas 7 \ ashe 7 NSTITUTE; 
4 >» for 


CURATIVE 


and 
CORRECTIVE 
TREATMENT 


By Anatomical 


| . Wt lP exercise. 2S 
SCOTC ly | . 185 fetsnnam out WALLACE-JONES. Physica/ 
UA A AL ES: 


Road, London, W. 


Director. Consultations Free, 
See Full Page Announcement, Srrawp Mac., November Issue. 




























The best of ingredients and the 
old-fashioned method of baking 
make Mackay’s 
SCOTLAND’S BEST SHORTBREAD. 
Freshly Baked Fvery Day. 
Packed in Tartan Boxes at 2/2 & 3/9, 


Packed in Tins: 
containing 3 Cakes, 
F Thick Cakes , 





All Post Pree. 
THOS. MACKAY & SONS, 
Greenock, Scotiand 


unthought of. Besides bei 








Let your Xmas Gifts partake of a 
truly useful, as well as an. orna 
} mental, character. Such, unques- 
tiunably, will be the case if-you 
choose oneof our beautifully “de- 
signed Coal Cabinets or _V. for 
in them utility has been bi ended with art ih a er h yh 
ng of a capacious strongly -cor 

struc character, they will found to lend an additional air 
of refinement to the best-furnished homes. CataLocurs Free. 


THE PHELPS CABINET CO., CALNE, WILTS. 
















THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 


47 GOLDEN LANE,LONDON,E.C. 


canacut. CLOTH i 
e Jacket of the Season 
ALLEN tio & Co. are offering Exceptional | Made in a a—~ Ts, Tweed in 
Value ip this Jacket. Made in | andsome black | light, mid, and rk Grey shades. 
Caracul Cloth, cut full and lined throughout. ' Cut full with swing back. Stocked 
Pricgonly 10/6. Aven Foster & Co. hope in all sizes—state bust measurement 
their customers will avail themselves of under arms and shade of Grey 
this Special Offer, and that it may be preferred. 
the means of bringing to them a great Direct from the “Alfosco ” 
number of new customers. Factories, price only 7/11, 
ji Form, & Co.'s Caracal Cote carriage 6d. extra. 
pe at 10/6 is another stupendous bar- Now’s the o rtu- 
gain. Marvellous Value. Carriage = 
6d. extra. Testimonials by every post. 


olen A 
“SUNRAY” PLEATED SKIRT. 
In Superior Black and Navy Vicuna 

Cloth. 














Money 
Returned 


Marvellous Value. Price @ if not 
only 4/11. Carriage 5d. extra 
Also made in Cream, Brown, Approved. 


Gre. Navy, and ae Al 

lor same price hen orderin 

Please give size of waist anc ote Pook ona revi s wf 
length of skirt in front COSTUMES, SKIRTS, FURS, 











Larger sizes than 28in. waist BLOUSES, etc., sent post free on 
will be 1/- extra. application. Bindly send your 
address. 





Showrooms open daily. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., Zum, 


47, COLDEN LANE, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 
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Baldness ! 


A REMEDY 
OFFERED FREE 


which pessesses all the elements 
that go to produce a good head of 
hair. Its powerful, stimulating 
properties go straight to the hair 
roots— giving them a life and 
vigour they never knew before. 
And life and vigour to the roots 
mean more hair, stronger hair, 
better hair. It will assuredly do 
all this for YOU, as it has done 
for thousands of others. 


Mr. HARRY DE WINDT, 


the Great Explorer, writes: 

“| think it right to tell you that on my return from 
my recent Land Expedition from Paris to New York, 
| was practically bald; the few hairs | had left were 
rapidly coming out. | had only used your ‘HARLENE’ 
for two months, and am periectly astounded at its 
marvellous results. My hair has ceased dropping out, 
and is growing again quite thickly, and | can safely 
testify from personal experience to the marvellous 


effects of your ‘HARLENE.’” Sis oe, LE ZB 
EDWARDS’ 


"“HARLENE’ ™ HAIR 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


Restores, Strengthens, Beautifies, and Promotes the Growth of the Hair. 
Prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. The Worid-renowned Remedy for Baidness. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE AND SUPPLIED DIRECT TO 
M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE. 
R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE. 
1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS H.1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
GEORGE OF RUSSIA. MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, &c., &c. 








H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 





Ss l — be ~ ¥ - sang’ sa: od the —_ art nn filling up Rwy} T ial 
m ‘orm and enclosin: . for carriage. oreign stamps accepted. A 
a p e If presented personally at our Offices, no charge wit be made. r 


Bottle Name. Costs 
Free. ddress Nothing. 


Tue Srranp MaGazine. December, 1906 

















1/+, 2/6, and 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
SRR 88 eh RR AENION B Saee” 
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Mothers 
Children. 


Mothers who would keep their children 

in good health should give them, 

morning and evening, Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa made with hot milk. Deli- 

cate women who have weak lungs, 

to be hale, robust, and healthy, 

should use Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 

morning and evening. The busy house- 
wife, with her household cares and her fretful 
children, worn out and weary, takes her cup of 














and is refreshed and sustained. The 
writer speaks from personal experience Begin to benckt by Vi-Cocoa 
and from observation of beneficial effects } J at once. Your grocer keeps 
on others. Tea opens the pores and H] | it. Purchase a package to-day, 
temporarily excites, Coffee stimulates J J 22d you will soon notice the 
the action of the heart, whilst Dr. advantages of making it the a 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives’ strength, 
stamina, and builds up and strength- 
ens the lung tissues. It is, indeed, a 
wonderful food-beverage. Nothing 
has ever been discovered that can 
approach it in giving lightness of / HM) Hl | lf 





leading item in your daily food. 





It is worth your while to try it. 





i || \\ 


| 
Mi | 
Hil Lt 


heart, joy of life, fleetness of 


of comfort which only comes 
from a full capacity to ITI Hill 
enjoy every pleasure, 

moral, intellectual, and 

physical. 


foot, and that general feeling vA Til) ! H Hii, 
IN I i | 
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“ Planter’s Samples” are the 
ideal cigars for Christmas for 
three reasons. As you will 
require a considerable number 
they must be good ones at a 
low price; you will want them 
to offer to friends—so every one 
must be reliable; you may be 
smoking almost continually—so 
you will want cigars that will 
not pall, but which will be 
keenly enjoyed all the time. 
We meet you upon every point. 
We make exceptionally low 
offers in point of price, and 
we guarantee Planter’s to be of 
the finest whole leaf tobacco. 
We offer you five of these cigars absolutely 
free. Onreceipt of 12/6 for 100, or 6/6 for 
50, we will send your order carriage paid. 
Five of these cigars you may smoke within the 
following seven days, and if they are not all 
you have been led to expect return the remain- 
der and we will refund your money at once. 


Please cross Cheques and P.O.'s “ Stamford, Spalding, 
and Boston Bank.’ 

Write for Illustrated List and particulars of special 
Christmas parcels 


BOND CICAR CO. “> *tiimusey"°™ 





he Most Sensible 


XMAS or NEW YEAR 
GIFT. 


One that will be appreciated by 
young and old alike. 


A KODAK: 


Prices: 
5s. to £8. 


Kodak Photography 


is so simple that anybody can make 
successful pictures after half-an- 
hour’s study of the Kodak Manwual. 


Bear in mind that 
NO DARK ROOM 
IS REQUIRED, 


loading and changing, developing and 
printing being done in daylight. 


KODAK HAMPERS 


containing a Complete Photographic 
Outfit can be purchased at from 21s. 


“The Kodak in Winter,’’ 
sent free, gives full details. 


Kodak, Lid., 57-61, Clerkenweil-rd., 


London. E.C.; 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 

72- 74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 5% Brompton 

Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, B.C. ; 115, Oxford 
Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street} W.; 
49, Strand, London, W.C., and all Dealers. 
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over re melelemerere) In use 


daily throughout = 
he world.” 


THE VALUE IS IN THE BLADE. 


‘he genuine STAR blades are of the finest refined 


T 

Sheffield steel 
leaves them fully 
cutting 


tempered by a special process which 
ma agnetised — ensuring 
edge which under the microscope re 


a lasting 
eals a 


series of serrations wonderful alike for uniformity 
and fineness. 


No expense for new biades 


In Leather Wallet 
Compactum Cases (as illus’ 
or Purple Leather, with 
Strop, and Stropping } 

Extra Blades, 


—they last a lifetime. 


Also Cases from 10/- to 100/- 


Ask your 
procure for 
Genuine Star Safety 

to the— 


Redford’s Starch Gloss 


The “ Pigtail Brand,” is rubbed on and lays the foundation 
4 2 brilliant and permanent gloss, which ironing completes, 

ollars, cuffs, and shirts. A quick, sure, and successful 
way that takes the drudgery out of ironing starched linen, 
and ensures best results. Send postal order to-day for a 
shilling box post free. Lasts for months. Foreign postage 
extra, Or send stamped addressed envelope for sample. 


B. Redford and Son, Oxford Street, nes me 








OR PATENT 
METALLIC 
VENETIAN, 


Beautifully Enamelied ia any colour. 
Makes the room more cheerful, is light, durable, and elegant, 
is tire ean be fixed in half the usual space Only 
requires ing to make it new after years of wear. 


ie WRITE FOR & vasa. samrte Se 
Yanada Works, Sma eath, 
HODKINSON & Co., Ld., ie Werks, Call | 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate, & 
Sold everywhere, I- 2% & 4/6 


VERNER UDNRRR RR! 




















«€ 








Cutler, Silversmith, 
you an illustrated list of the 
Razors, or write direct 


or Chemist to 


THE GIFT = 
HAPPINESS 


BANK 


CARP 


SWEEPER\ 
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GREAT VALUE IN XMAS GIFTS 


THE H. WHITE MANUFACTURING }A VALUABLE BOOK FREE} 
COMPANY. Wie ie Gompa ott malt ans geen’ 


= of bey —, Rings, apomete, Pins, etc. 

Buying. from the H. White Manufacturing Co. a e anywhere, is full of 
means that you obtain Watches and Gem i interesting — and may save 
Jewellery of the Highest Class at a real y Yj y . you pounds! 
saving of 25% (5/- in ef as —— with the M Ly Yi] 
usual retail prices jue in the first place vif) y q 
to the fact that the Company possess the + TY ’ - 
greatest facilities for economical WP fy; The COUN “4 ct. Lever. 
production, and buy in the best y Upon seseiot et £4. 17 «= 6 P.0.0., Draft, 
markets — two immensely important Bi 4 f r the H. White 
advantages from which their client ts imp 4 A. a Company will mail to you at their 
derive the greatest benefit; WY own risk, an whe ere, their Wonderful 
whilst. the Company's great turnover (9/7/77 “County” Watch. In strong Solid 14ct. Gold 
permits them to sell their Wonderful Cases, Half or Full Hunting, ;olished plain for 
Specialities with half the profit the j Vy monogram (richly engraved 5/- extra). Chronometer 
ordinary retail firms, with their Balance 
limited sales, are obliged to make. [ 4 














ases-a ge prese 
watch — £7 15s. renee a Sterling "silver 
Cases, £2 10s. 

The “Lady's County,” an exquisite Lever Watch, 
with Solid 18ct. Gol! Half or neh Hunting Case 
Richly chased or polishe d plain, 25 Ss. A delightful Gift. 

he ** County” Albert, a splendid Solid Gold Chain 
—Curb or Fetter Links—Government Stamped on every link, 
&3 5s., single or double. Solid 15ct. Gold, 





Real Diamonds and Real Pearls, Three Rubies or Sapphires, Sple nal 


Rubies or Sapphires, &1 7s. 
&5 5s. 


Fine Diamonds and 


Splendid All Di »p, 
plendid All Diamond Hooy Emerald Centre, 18-ct- 


Fine Diamonds and 
Soogneres or Rubies, 18-ct., £10 10s. 


18-ct., 





Fine Diamonds and Rubies Real Diamonds and 
or Sapphires, £213 10s. Rubies or Sapphires, 
18-ct., 23 10s. 
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Superb Siam Ruby, Heavy 18-ct., Two Fine 
heaviest 18-ct., Gent's Snake Ring, Diamonds, £3 15s. 
Every article bears the Splendid Diamonds, With smaller Diamonds, 

Government stamp. 18-ct., £28 10s. £2 15s. 


Solid 14-ct. Half-Hunter and Gold 
Watch Brooch, with the numerals 
exquisitely enamelled under ring of 
Coral or Opal Admirable move 
ment. Engraved cases if preferred Clients resident in the Colonies or elsewhere may rely 
£3 3s.; with 18-ct. Watch, 24 4s. COLONIAL upon their orders being executed with the utmost 
Special Value fidelity, and their instructions and requirements 

Special Value. will engage the closest, individual, consideration 
ORDERS Postage, British possessions, 1/6; elsewhere, 5/-. 

Sent at the Company’s risk. 














Fashionable Curb Bracelet, with Padlock and Safety Chain, Solid Gold, £2 Ss. ; 15-ct. Gold, 24 10s. 


H. WHITE. “22: 104, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 


(NEXT TO LEWIS'S). 
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so for H 








. yard. 


first month's instalment. 


A FEW OF OUR LATEST 
“LINES”: 


4-volt Pocket Accumulator, ¢ i ———='h/00) @)) Mj —— Electric Motors, new pattern, 
~~ A * ad self-starting, 2/9 post free. 
arged, post free, 1 Best lity Shock Coi 
Osnic Lamp for use with above, > post . . 
showing 3 c.p. light.  Fitt — - — —— Electric P, P 
with polished brass bayonet . sei alii ' , ‘ , 79.2 Fae ann j/2. 
ler. Price 2/6, post free. = THIS ILLUSTRATION, IS TAKEN FROM Pern eee 


Small White Fancy Shades, 
ers, 10d. post (post free 3 stamps), Jou are bound to find some- 


Sil-covered Twin Wire, 
RICHFORD & CO. (Dept. B), 52a, High Holborn, W.C.; and at 153, Fleet St., E.C. 


BOYD PIANO-PLAYER 


The Most Perfect and 
Effective Piano- Player. 


Manufactured in London. 
8 DIFFERENT KEYS. 


or 36 Monthly 20 

Payments of . . - 
Delivered in the United Kingdom, carriage paid, on payment of 
llustration and particulars /ree. 


BOYD, Ltd., 1, “oLsoRrn, Lonvon, E.c. 





A Boys Delight on a Winters Nicht] 


STEAM LOCOS 
from 3/6, 

















NEW CATALOGU 





and is only one of the hundreds of Models shown. All sorts ‘hing fo interest you in 
of Electrical and Mechanical Novelties. Send for it now. our List, so send at once 
Also Special Accumulator Catalogue. Jor same. 


















LIVING PICTURES 


With our great combination Bioscope and 
Magic Lantern fortunes are easily made at 
home and abroad. The King of Cinemato- 
graphs, right up to date, new movements, new 
patents. Colours and Reverses 
the subjects while in motion. Par- 
lour Bioscopes, £3-3s. The 
Pamphengos is _ the finest Oil 
Lantern, £3-5s. Portable Electric 
Outfits for Booth or Hall. Outdoor 
Peep-Show Bioscopes coin 
money, £12-1 
CHEAPEST AND BEST IN 
a _— a 
. for Magic terns, ne- 
Patentees and Inventors. — ae, hs, Films. 
100,000 Slides in Stock. Cinematograph List, 8d. Lanterns, 
4d. Siides, Gd. As supplied to Madame Patti, Royal Polytechnic, 
Maharajah of Mysore, Dr. Grattan Guinness. 


HUCHES & Co., Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Rd., 
KINGSLAND, LONDON, N. 














Easiest to Pedal. 






65 NOTES. 
TRANSPOSES IN 






£29 casu, 





























Winter Night Hobbies. }| WASH AT 


HOME 





WITH BRADFORD'S NEW 
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WOOD CARVING VOWEL 
POKER WORK Ou WASHING MACHINE 
P REPOUSSE WORK eae 
» LEATHER EMBOSSING is the unanimous testimony 
BENT IRONWORK Mak, of thousands of users. — 
FRETWORK §piep, a 
BASKET WORK . Wrenn Month’s Free Trial. 
PICTURE FRAMING ’ 
“ MARQUETERIE Cite Pro 
* LEATHER MODELLING THOMAS BRADFORD 


utr, “* SIMPLEST AND BEST,” 


Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue “ X” Post Free. 


























ft : & co., i 
HARCGER BROS.,"” oa . SETTLE 140 to 142, High Holborn, Loxpon. | Victoria Avenue, Mancnester 
130, Bold Street, Liverroot. Crescent Ironworks, SaLronp 



















| BARN £5 PEFR WEEE. 






LEARN TO WRITE 
Font 1 1 





The question with every man whether he owns a business or is employed at a salary is, “ How can 
T increase my income?” That question can quickly be solved if he will consider the extraordi- P 
nary success of Page-Davis students in Great Britain and all over the world Py 
The Page-Davis system represents the hichest standard of advertising instruction in the P » 
world, and has the commendation and confidence of the most successful and prominent #0” fo 
advertising men. It costs nothing for you to find out why hundreds of men and women ee \ 
who were previously working for small weekly salaries are to-day, after completing oo F 4 AS v 
a correspondence course with us, making between £200 and £300 per year 3° - £2. 
Our students are steadily displacing men who have spent a lifetime working up .*-" .@ e 
to their present positions. Our course prepares you for advancement and enables ey a 
you to obtain one of the highly paid appointments being continually secured a re eye? 
by Page- Davis men #,° ¥ Q . 
NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS: Newer wigsireriear® "Oot 
* students with the princi VY 3” Bye 
pal advertising firms of the conntry, and shall be glad of further oppor  wWWa y E 
tunities to extend this service without charge. Write for our - ot * e 
Instructive Advertising Prospectus. P x ¥ . ° : 
THE PACE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, Dept.l, 4 WP gn 
195, Oxford Street, London, W. 4 er! 
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Think what an advantage 


“STELLITE ” 


PORTABLE ROOM-TO-ROOM 


TELEPHONES 


will be in YOUR Home! 


Just to mention two 
—you can phone 
your orders to your 
h servants—no wait- 
ing for you—no 
useless fa gging for 
them. 
Anyone in bed can 
have it from the bedroom 
to downstairs or any- 
where else —a_ great 
advantage in illness. 
Does not matter if 
complaint infectious, 
no danger. 
i You can try them 
little free of cost, for we 
ange will send a set on 
piper a month’s appro- 
with val. If you 
it, and don’t like it you 
youcan fit simply send it 
the whole back to us 
thing and we re- 
pes, FB. cnt fund in full. 
self without 
trouble, and Price {7/6 each 
rom \ 15 /= pair 


without spoil- 
ing the looks BRITISH MADE. 


of the room. 

So useful are 
these telephones 
that unquestion- 
ably the day will 
come when they 
will be fitted all 
over every house. 


But our descriptive list will tell you 
all about them and how to fit them. 
Why not get one now ? 

Write for Catalogue “* S5.M.6,”’ 


ELECTRIC & ORDNANCE ACCESSORIES | 00. 


Stellite Works, BIRMINGHAM. 





Christmastide will 

find the resources of His Majesty's 

Post Office taxed = the pe = grew in distri- 

buting the thousands o' venirs 

selected in advance— aT. "uTTe. ‘MORE. THAN 
HALF USUAL RETAIL PRICES—from 


H. SAMUEL'S 
MARVELLOUS 
CHRISTMAS BARGAIN 

GUIDE AND FREE 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTOR. 


This Book, which will be sent free to any applicant, 
shows an unparalleled assortment of Yuletide 
novelties, every article worthy of its place amongst 
the world's choicest bargains, and each combining 
beauty and utility with high value and small 


™ 3/- 
HANDSOME 
SEASON S 


GREETING 
BROOCH. ALSO IN 


ao, 12/6 





MONTH’S FREE 
TRIAL ALLOWED | 4. SAMUEL’S 


WITH ANY ARTIOLE. . ACME ” 
SSS | SILVER LEVER 


25 - 


Complete with Seven 


Really Years’ W arranty 
Magnificent 8 
13 /6 se olid and Specia! 


MARKED OLD FREE CIFT 


Betrothal or Dress Ring, | Of Massive Hatt 
set with selected Real Marked 
Diamonds, Rubies, etc. SOLID SILVER 

In H. SAMUEL'S CURB ALBERT. 
BARGAIN GUIDE you | Over Two Millions 
have the widest now in wear, 
=. the finest © 

ie lowest prices, the | 

GREATEST — and the 
offer of valuahb 


CHRISTMAS 
FREE PRIZES 


to all Purchasers—see Lists in Book. 
HUNDREDS OF HOMES WILL 
PROFIT IN SAVINGS AT XMAS 
BY THIS VERY BOOK—WHY 
NOT WRITE FOR IT YOURSELF? 


H. SAMUEL, mancuester. 
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The Very Thing! “acne 











8. corms Per 






an... Novelties 
DON'T MISS THIS. 


Never before has such a Shillingsworth been offered. 
Nothing prettier or better could be wished for. 


CHRISTMAS & 
NEW YEAR PRESENTS 


YOU GET THE WHOLE OF THE FOLLOWING 
SPLENDID NEW ASSORTMENT: 


A most charming selection of 

TWENTY-FOUR CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR 
CARDS, POST-CARDS, CALENDARS, &c. 
All most beautiful folding and embossed designs. 
Published value, r1d., 2d., 3d., 4d., and 6d. each. 
Among the Novelties will be found 

CHARMING FLORAL STUDIES. Fragrant Flowers 
in_ pretty Glass Vases. 

THE ART GEM PENDANT. Three-fold Floral Card. 
A very taking design 

PRETTY CHICKS AW AKENING— “Does your 
Mother know you're out? 

MY FRIENDS’ MOTOR CAR. Ap ingenious tri-fold 
Card—“ I've arrived ! with Christmas Greetings. 
PEACE AND GOODWILL CALENDAR. Entirely 
New Design. Three Panels Decorated with charming 

Floral Designs, to hang. 

WISHING DAYS OF HAPPINESS. 

SIX PICTURE POST-CARDS. Comic Cheque Book 
on the Bank of Good Fortune. A wealth of humour. 
Just the thing to cause fun and amusement. 

THE JEWELLED POSY CARD.  Tri-fold design, 
executed in a very tasteful manner. 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT LEAFLET. A very superior 
card and is finished with silk cord and tassels 

SWEET MELODIES. Jewelled Musical Card and 
Wishes, by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Son. 

COMICAL FACES. Very humorous design. 

Turn me round and then you'll see, 
My face is smiling sweet on thee. 

WHAT, MORE? § Ves: last, but not least, is our 
ANNUAL FREE GIPT, comprising a very Superb 
Card, published at 6d. alone. Delicate Floral Sprays, 
Leafletted, and finished with Silk Bow of Ribbon. 


INDEED A CHARMING GIFT. 


in all Twenty-four Presents—a fascinating assortment 
that, if bought in the ordinary way, would cost at 
least Five Shillings. 
ee whole of the above will be sent, securely packed, on 
cipt of P.O. for @. and Two Stamps fo a fray postage, 
or two different — Parcels, P.O. %. and 3A. 
Jor Parcel Post. 
Packet of Large ali to Fit Cards, 3d. extra. 
To Shopkeepers should send for Wholesale Cata- 
logue i Samples of Christmas Cars, 
, post free 3 Stamps. Cheapest 
ron ty 


JOHN THRIDGOULD & co., 
18 and 20, SIDNEY ST., COMMERCIAL RD., 
LONDON, E. [Astad, 1851. 














FULL 





DINNER SERVICE, 17/6 


Pieces. Peacock Blue 


LL TEA SERVICE. ».2°... 


1 3/6 Blue and Gold, or Green and Gold. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Sample Cup and 
Saucer, 9 Stamps. 


Full details in richly Illustrated Catalogue No. 8, 
FREE on application. On goods for exoort we 


special low rates. 


HASSALL 6 CO., 


CHARLES 
STREET 


POTTERIES, 
HANLEY. 


pay carriage to port in England, and ship at 








XMAS GIFTS. inisw tinen ne 


IRISH LINEN HOUSE. 
Hearne & Co., Ltd., Waterford, ireland 


The Whitest Table Damasks and Household Linens in the World 


Send for Catalogue of Bed 


kerchiefs, Shirts, 


611 each ; Serviettes to match, 7/6 dozen. 


Linens, Hand Embroidered Goods, Hand 


Collars, ete. Dazzling White Damask Table Cloths 


Handkerchiefs, 4d. each. Polishing Cloths for Silver, etc 

Hand Embroidered Frilled Pillow Cases, 1/6 each. Plain Line n 

Pillow Cases, 1/- each. Kitchen Table C loth 10/4. each. 
Linen, 10}d. a yard. Hemmed Dusters, 1/6 dozen. 


Hand E mbroidered Linen 


eeuwh 


Surplice 





arn NEUMATIC 


= 


a Tr 
W. MITC 


Maker, Acre Works. Wibsey. Bradford. 


A BOON AND COMFORT. 

Pad inflated like a bicycle 

tyre. Cool, soft and neat. Pre 

OP rutch Paralysis. Frame of 

best American Oak. Plated fit 

tings. No nails to wear out coat or 

dress. Recommended by the Medi 

| /fcal Profession. State full length and 
length from armpit to hand-rest 
2-2-0 the pair, B1-3-0 single 
Crutch Straight Stic k Crutches, 

20/- each, or 38/- per pair. Pads and 

te ~1 complete, ready for fixing, 16/- eac h, 
= per pair, including inflator. Cash with 
{net approved on receipt, money returned 
HEL LL, Patentee, Inventor, and Sole 
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FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 


OF THE SANDOW DEVELOPER 


are now being given daily at the magnificent new 
premises of the Sandow Developer Co., at 6 & 7, 
George Street, Hanover Square (5 minutes’ walk 
from Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus), 
London, W. Hours of demonstration are Io to 6, 
and Saturdays toto 1. Cards of admission may be 
a had either on written application or on presentation 
of card. The Sandow Developer has proved a 
splendid remedial apparatus for the cure of the 
latter-day ailments that afflict those whose lives are of a seden- 
tary character. The expert Demonstrators will be pleased 
to explain (free of charge) the proper use of the Developer 
for the cure of such ailments as indigestion, constipation, 
lack of energy, and other nervous and functional disorders. 
The Developer can also be seen and tried at every high- 
class athletic or general stores throughout Great Britain, and 
the principal cities and towns in the Colonies and abroad. 





























unneces- — 
sary. IN CASH PRIZES will be awarded in an easy competition 
Get £100 open to every purchaser of a Sandow Developer. Every 
Sandow’'s purchaser has a good chance of winning one of the many prizes 
Developer ; offered. Full particulars of the Competition are given with 
and use it, every Sandow Developer, or may be obtained post free from the Sandow 
ante. Developer Co.'s Offices. 
and you 
will The price of the Sandow Developer is 12¢. 6G. The Developer includes a 
become complete wall exerciser, adjustable chest expander, a weight-lifting exerciser, 
Healthy and a pair of dumb-bells. 
and ae 
Strong. 


SANDOW DEVELOPER CO., PP" (adpointinent)» 


6 and 7, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 









Established 1789. Model Makers to the Admiralty 


) oarrie WORKING MODEL STEAM ENGINES | 








Made to Seale in.—1ft. from the Ofmcial Drawn and pan 
TED UNDER STEAM AND NTEED. = onus aby us ‘SAD Railway Compe vee 


pease. sony = —— Steam rer hia ~ Tank wah om 
Jubilee Class” Express Engine with pair 8.¥. Inside Cylin- in Tender for regu lating supply of Spirit to Lamp. Gauge _ 
] ders, fitted as shove with Reversing ear worked from Cab, 2iin., length 2ift. Price &6 10s. 64., carriage free 

rice 25 Ss. Gd., carr. free SPECIAL RAILS mounted on Sleepers suitable for above 
Engines. 8#ft. diameter Circle, 10/6. 10ft. diameter Circle, 12/-. 
Ss Model Oval Railroads, 8éft. y 12ft., 12/6.+ 10ft. by 18ft., 13/6. Straight 
of Express 4-Coupled Passenger Engine, * Precursor.’ Rails, 14}in. lengths, 3/8 per doz., ad carr jage free if ordered 
Boiler with Water Tubes, Internal Flame. Inside D.A.S.V. with Engin 


We can also supply Model No. 902 class C.R. and L. & N.W.R. 


North aA... Railway Gomm ae inject flyer hae Caledonian Railw: Company’s F.med Nos. 49 and 50 
with Water Tubes, Flues. mone ap gr Bol In- Class 6-Coupled E Express | En. ngines, with pair inside Double 
ternal Flame. Pair powerful Siac Valve y -t- with Action Slide Valve Cc slikiorn Link Motion Reversin \ eames 
( Reversing Eccentrics, Glass Water Gauge, Safety Valve, Boiler with Water Tubes, Sn mg and Fire Boxes, etc 
Dome, Steam Pressure Gauge, etc. Spirit Tank fitted in Pressure Gauge, Safety Valve, Dome, Glass Water Gauge, 
( Tender regulating supply of Spirit to Lamp. Gauge IIL =2tin, ete., exactly as illustrated. Gauge IIT. =2 fa. length 2}ft. 
: . > aft , — See. contents fee Price 220, carriage 
itto, smaller, viler fitted with Cross Tubes, Flues, etc., as above Similar to above, but slightly smaller with »owerful Double 
desc ribed.. Gauge nn = ain. janet over oft. * illustrated. Action Slide Valve Cylinder placed inside, with Link Motion 
‘ omptete rice fe -» Carriage free. Reversing Gear, Boiler with Water Tubes, Glass Water 


: etc. Gauge Lil. —2jin., length 2ft 
London & , North- Western Railway Comeang: 








q 'ylinder and Reversing Eccentric, Gl ater Gauge, Safety Cheaper Guaranteed Working Steam “pngines of all kinds from 
Valve, Steam Pressure Gauge, Tank for rit in Tender, with 2/6 upwards 
Cock to regulate supply to Patent Lamp complete. pane UL = Repairs, Steam and Clockw rk, etc., executed. 
2tin., length 2lin. Price &3, carriage Send to-~iay for our New Complete Illustra ed Catalogue. 
] Contains over 500 Illustrations of above and Engines of all hinds, 
Marine, Hot Air, Gas, Electric, Clock work, etc., Coaches, Waggons, 


and all rolling stock correct “design and colours, Signals, Rails, 

Points, Stations, Tunnels, Bridges, Clyde Built Model Racing 

Yachts, Ships’ and Engine Fittings, Castings of Engines and parts, 

Dynamos, Launch Motors, Coils, Electrical Apparatus, Scieutific 

and Experimental Cabinets, and all the Latest Novelties. To 
“ Strand” Readers, 6d. post free 


} a he & oo My. B-, i Nes | spany's Abridged Illustrated Catalogue of Engines, Trains, Rolling Stock, 
f Inside Slide 4 alve Cylinder with Reversing Eccentric, Boiler Rails, Points, Motors, etc., poat free on receipt of stamp for postage 

fitted with (¢ Tubes, Steam Pressure Gauge, Glass Water 
Gauge, "Throttle Valve ete, as illustrated. Gauge Il.—2jin, New Additional Testing Room and Experimental 
length 2ift. Price 2& 10s. 6d., carriage free. Workshop, 145, Argyll Street. Enquiries invited. 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD a ENCINE DEPOT, Model Yacht Builders, Engineers & Electricians, 
.RGYLL ARCADE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
A a A A tn Nat 
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BOUGHT. 


The well - known London 
Manufacturing Dentists, Messrs 
8. M. Brownine, give the very 
best value ; if forwarded by post 
utmost value per 
return, or offer 
yn $3, Oxford 

. opp, Rathbone 
Place), London, W 
Est. 100 Years. 





OLD 


ARTIFICIAL 






SPROCK’S 


“Never require grinding.” 













Made in 
Sheffield, England. 
Ground in Germany. 
Black Handles, 5/- each ; Ivory Handles, 7/6 each. 
Sprock's Razor Strops. Pocket & Table Cutlery. 
From all Cutlers and Hairdressers, 


Wholesale : Parton, Son & Oo., Ld., 
5 & 6, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


RAZORS. 
PROFITABLE HOME WORK 


CLEAN, LIGHT, FOR EITHER SEX. WITH OUR 


AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


aang are earning their living, and we recom- 
mend it to you if you are seeking Home Work. 
Machines supplied for Cash or Hire, and 
Your Won Bovenr, enabling you to earn 
money while establishing a profitable busi- 
Be 4 ness. See Testimonials. Estd. 1879. Write 

= SADIN, 67, Southwark St. London. 










- * 
Cut this advt. out and & 
send it together with P.O.O. 
jor stamps 4s. to 14, ff 
Southampton Row, London, 
and a FULL.SIZED LARGE 
7 BOTTLE will be sent 
CARRIAGE PAID anywhere in 


































Che HACKNEY #8 28 
FORNISHING GOL? 


FURNISH on ovRNEW 
INSTALMENT SYSTEM 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRE OD. 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE we ae 


S10 £0-6-0 





















FREE FIRE INSURANCE a 
rire rorourXMAS GUIDE ror BARGAINS) a 


&HOW TOFURNISH ON TERMS | 39 1 2°° 
COUNTRY CUSTOMERS | 180 2-5-0 
SUPPLIED OM OUR GENERAL 200 4:10'0 

LONDON TERMS 500 1-50 


O-1l-o 





the United Kingdom. (a.) 
FINE FLINISHEO 
SADDLE BAG SUITE £7-15-0 on 64 
NO EXTRA FOR CREDIT 


















Au GOODS MARKED in 
PLAIN FIGURES AND PACKED AND 
DELIVERED To YOUR DOOR FREE OF CHARGE 
CAUTION#ccase wore HACKNEY FURNISHING © 
PAINTED OVER THE PREMISES BEFORE ENTERING 
NE ARE COMPELLED Yo NOTIFY THIS IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
UNSCRUPULUS IMITATORS DECEIVING MANY & QUE CUSTOMERS. 


MOTE ABORESS: HACKNEY FURNISTUNG CL"? 
1.2.3.4, TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 

18. 19 20.21 22. THE CROVE. AQWAG MARE ST., HACKNEY. 

HOURS OF BUSINESS. 9 Till 9. THURSDAYS ‘9 Tul 4 

ms TEWART, MANAGING DIRECTOR 











THE EMPRESS BEDROOM SUITE 

WITN SIDE GLASSES TO DRESSING 
TABLE. SOLID WOOD £12120 
OR 7/MONTHLY. NO 
EXTRA FOR CREDIT. 
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MARES MEN STRONG 


ees .E whose nerves are shaky, whose limhs are racked 
with pain, whose bodies ache from morning till night, who 
have no heart, no life, no energy to do atiything which would 
bring them credit, need suffer no longer, for the means whereby 
they can be restored are at hand. ELECTRICITY, scienti- 
fically applied, converts physical wrecks into men of might. 
It brings back the glow of health to the pallid cheek, makes 
every fibre tingle with the buoyancy of youth, and pushes 
Pe s et their troubles to health and success. 
Etherton, Tile House Farm, Stoughton, Surrey, 
says: “] t not had a pain in my back since the first week I 
wore your appliance, and Pain: t feel like having any more pains. 
I get stronger every day, and I did not think I could feel so well.” 
There is no place for the weakling in this hurry-scurry 
world, It takes “nerve” and strength to overcome obstacles. 
The successful man, no matter what his occupation, shows 
in his every movement decision and enthusiasm. The weakling 
lacks every element necessary for success. 


GREAT FREE 
BOOK OFFER 


All those people who would like to read of the wonders of 
ELECTRICITY and the results it has accomplished in cases 
where the struggle for existence had been given up—how 
it produces a clear eye, active brain, and steady nerve in 
men and women who had tried every known remedy, and 
had seen one after the other fail, should write at once for 
Pulvermacher’s Great Work. This book deals with the subject 
interestingly and exhaustively, and will be sent FREE to all 
~ Readers of the ‘‘Strand Magazine’’ who are interested 
in the development of vigorous health. To those who cut out this announcement, and send or bring it to 
us, the book will be forwarded free and post free at once. Address all letters : 


The Superintendent, J. L. PULVERMACHER, Ltd., 
36, VULCAN HOUSE, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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A A MUSICIAN’S APPRECIATION. 





Masoné Hamlin Organs 


ARE HIGHLY PRAISED IN 
THE FOLLOWING LETTER: 





From SIGNOR PIETRO MASCAGNI, 
Composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ Gc. 
Mason & Hamutn Co. 

Gentlemen,—I was exceedingly surprised on hearing the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ. It may really be called wendertal its tone is so beautiful that any 
music, even instrumental music, gains added effect when played upon it. 
It is my opinion that such an instrument can, and should, be used in 

concerts, as well as in the home. I deem the Mason & Hamlin Organ the 


SOC —— 





most perfect one of all such instruments, and believe that it has no equals. 
This is my personal opinion, and absolutely sincere. 


(Signed) PIETRO MASCAGNI, 














Illustrated Catalogue E16 Post Free from 


Sole Agents for Ronisoh Pianos, Mason & Hamiin 
Organs, “‘Humanola” and Hardman Piano-Piayers. 


(\_ 40-42, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W. ee 3 YS aa ) 


50 4c > 50 — OC i > Same « 
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BUSSEY’S CANNON- BILLIARDS. 


A LETTER FROM THE 


Billiard Champion & 















Los 


ore +“, Norman Lonce, 
Coe 83, Duxe's Avenue, 
Cuiswicks 
ear &i 17 AUG 1906 





Complete form, with 
Drawer and Top, 
to form a side table, 


£4 10s. 


Above prices include all accessories. 


BUSSEY’S HICH-GRADE . . 


BILLIARD TABLES 


WITH LEGS, 
Or to Stand on a Dining Table. 
Sizes—S ft., 6 ft., 7 ft. 
PARTICULARS IN BILLIARD BOOKLET. 


























BUSSEY’S 


Standard Table, 


For Club or Private Use. 








BILLIARDS nexci'or at 
REACH OF ALL. 
With an ingeniously desigued arrangement a Dining Table 
is converted into a 


BILLIARD TABLE 


in a few minutes. 


NO DAMAGE whatever is done to the Dining Table, 
and a really good game may be played. 


BUSSEY’S TABLE BILLIARDS. 
16/6 21/- 31/6 


FULL PARTICULARS IN BILLIARD BOOKLET, OBTAINABLE 
UPON APPLICATION TO 


CEO. c. BUSSEY & c0., ony 4 38, QUEEN VicTonia street, LONDON. 


Manufactory: PECKHAM, 8.E, OR PROVINCIAL SPORTS AND GAMES DEALERS. 




















NE) 
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THE SUNBEAM’S SPEED GEAR 
RUNNING IN A FILM OF OIL 








makes the cost of the Sunbeam higher, but the 
improvements in the Bicycle are worth the extra money. 





Speed Gears have vastly increased the mechanism of the Bicycle, and it 
is essential that the complicated System of Pinion Wheels should work 
under the best conditions. The little Oil Bath of the Sunbeam Bicycle 
gives that ideal lubrication which it is the dream of Inventors to 
obtain for their mechanism. The Sunbeam Bicycle is built in a 
Factory which makes no low-priced Bicycles, so everything is of 
the best. A Sunbeam will outwear half-a-dozen other Machines and 
yet cost nothing for repairs. It is far the cheapest Bicycle in the end. 





The No 4 Sunbeam List is sent free on application to the Maker— 


JOHN MARSTON, LTD., Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON DEPOTS-—157 & 158, Sloane Street, and 57A, Holborn Viaduct. 


ZOxX Cures Neuralgia 


Why do you still go on suffering torture from 
Neuralgia, Hea wag * or Toothache? ZOX 
will put your nerves right in a few seconds. 
One tiny powder, 4. ified to contain no 
harmful ingredients, and in a minute 
the most excruciating pain has gone. 


FREE OF FER Send stamped addressed envelope and mention Tae Srranp Macaziye, 
®~—~and we wi'l send you two ZOX Powders Fre 
ZOX Powders can be obtained at Chemists, Stores, etc., at 1/- and 2/6 a oy or post free jrom 
THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. Where the pain strikes, 
a 
—— 







































A CHARMING EXAMPLE of the quality of design which 
has made these pencils first for the best part of a 
century. There is a finish in the metal 
work of these pencils which has 
not been excelled. 












Mordan’'s Pencils make a gift 
of use to everyone, and indispens- 
able to most. Beautifully finished, with the 
reputation of a firm of Gold and Silversmiths, standing 
for excellence for nearly a hundred years, behind every one, 
See each pencil bears the name MORDAN. 





In Silver, 158. In Gold. with Morocco case, 556. Reserve refill leads with every pencil. 
Ask your Jeweller or Stationer to show them to you, or write for our iilustrated Booklet, post free from 
8S. MORDAN & ©O., Ltd., 41, City Road, London, E.( 





Use “Mordanbryte,” the best Polish for Silver and Gold—in tubes, 64. 


For 30/= you can enjoy, in the privacy of home; all ] UO R K | Y, | 





the benefits of the most luxurious system of hot air, 

steam, or medicated bathing. Cleanses and vivifies 

the system, relieves pain, banishes disease. Doctors 

use them Satisfaction guaranteed. Valuable 
Booklet, 100 pages, post free. 


Depth, 24 Peartre street, Coowclt Rona, cc. MOONS) AER D 
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Cupid Knows the value of a dainty 
gift. The gift that stamps the giver with 
discernment, and which is appreciated 


by the recipient, is FRY'S ALEXANDRA CHOCOLATES and 


Frys 


MILK CHOCOLATE 








Fry’s concniratea COCOA 


ensures a “Good Morning,” “‘Good Afternoon,” G6 “Good Night.” 


“Fry’s Pure Concentrated is the most perfect form of Cocoa.” 


—Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 
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on, me 
TT IW g Dt 
i LING aK 


AS A PRESENT 


nothing couid be better than an“ ONOTO™ Pen. The up-to-date 
features of this Pen will appeal to your friend. They are : 

1. SELF-FILLER.— Fills itself in less than five seconds without 
inking the fingers 

2. SHUT OFF VALVE. — Ink supply shut off at will No 
eakage possible 

3. REGULATING SCREW. llows flow of ink to be regu 
lated. No rt 

Of all Stationers, 10/6 and upwards An interesting Booklet sent 

FREE by the Makers- 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Ld, (Ppt. 3), Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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MEHALAH. 


By REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 

“WHat have you done with the young 
woman? Where is she? Produce the 
corpse! I heard her as she shruck out.” 

“She insulted me,” said Mehalah, still 
agitated by passion, “and I flung her over- 
board.” 

Mrs. De Witt rushed to the bulwark and 
saw the dripping damsel being carried—she 
could not walk —from the strand to her 
father’s house. 

* You chucked her overboard !” exclaimed 
the old woman; and she caught up a 
swabbing-mop. ‘“ How dare you! She was 
my visitor; she came to sip my grog and 
eat my natives at my hospitable board, and 
you chucked her into the sea as though she 
were a picked cockleshell !” 

‘‘She insulted me,” said Mehalah, angrily. 

“T will teach you to play the dog-fish 
among my herrings, to turn this blessed, 
peaceful Pandora into a cage of bears!” 
cried Mrs. De Witt, charging with her mop. 

Mehalah struck the weapon down and put 
her foot on it. 

“Take care!” she exclaimed, her voice 
trembling with passion. ‘In another moment 
you will have raised the devil in me again.” 

“He don’t take much raising,” vociferated 
Mrs. De Witt. “I will teach you to assault 
a genteel young female who comes a-wisiting 
of me and my son on our own wessel. Do 
you think you are already mistress here? 
Does the Pandora belong to you? Am I to 
be chucked overboard along with every lass 
that wexes you? Am I of no account any 
more in the eyes of my son, that I suckled 
from my maternal bottle, and fed with egg 
and pap out of my own spoon ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” interrupted George, 
“sheer off, Mehalah. Mother is the dearest 
old lady in the world when she is sober. 
She is a Pacific Ocean when not vexed with 
storms. She will pacify presently.” 

“T will go, George,” said Mehalah, pant 
ing with anger, her veins swollen, her eye 
sparkling, and her lip quivering. “I will go, 
and I will never set foot in this boat again 
till you and your mother have asked my 
pardon for this conduct ; she for this outrage, 
you for having allowed me to receive insult, 
white-livered coward that you are.” 

She flung ‘herself down the ladder and 
waded ashore. 





wae = For «commencement and continuation of 
this exciting romance see Newnes’ Sixpenny Edition, 
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A SELECTION OF 
NEWNES’ 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


——oioe— —- 


ROBERT HICHENS. 
AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 


HALL CAINE. 
DRINK 

H. SETON MERRIMAN. 
FLOTSAM | THE ISLE OF UNREST 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE | THE LAST HOPE 
THE SOWERS | IN KEDAR'S TENTS 
WITH EDGED TOOLS 
RODEN’S CORNER |_ THE GREY LADY 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 
LYSBETH | MONTEZUMA'’S DAUGHTER 
DR. THERNE, a | SHE 


FRANK T. BULLE 
THE CRUISE OF THE C CAC HALOT 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
THE SIGN OF FOUR 
THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD 
RODNEY STONE | THE WHITE COMPANY 
THE GREEN FLAG | UNCLE BERNAC 
TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO 
anes BRADDON. 

LIFE, ONE LOVE | RUN 
PHANTOM FORTUNE | FENT 
THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 


E. W. HORNUNG. 
A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH |  PECCAVI 


HENRY HARLAND. 
MY FRIEND PROSPERO 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT 
THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF. val 
MRS. HUMPHRY WAR 
LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER | RARCELL A 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID G RIEVE 
ROBERT ELSMERE | ELEANOR 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
HILDA STRAFFORD | IN VARYING MOODS 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 

MRS. aca, wie 
PHYLL MOLLY BAWN 


AXWELL. ona. 
IN THE HEART OF THE STORM 
THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY 
THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND 
REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 
JOHN HERRING | MEHALAH 
GUY BOOTHBY. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S LOVE STORY 
MYSTERY OF THE CLASPED HANDS 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
MALCOLM | THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE 
A Complete List of nearly 100 Titles 
will be sent, Post Free, on Application. 





From all Booksellers, 


PRICE @q, EAcH. 


Or EIGHTPENCE, POST FREE, from 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lrv., 
SouTHAMpTon STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 

































Furniture Bargai 
Direct from Britain’s Leading Warehouse. 
This Bedroom Suite would cost double the price from 
any ordinary credit dealer. Our system and prices show 

the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 
Description.—Lot 851. Solid Satin Walnut 3ft. 6in. 
Wardrobe, Large Bevel Glass Door; 3ft. 2in. Dressing 
Chest, with Large Centre and 2 Swing’ Side Mirrors; 3ft. 
Marble Top Washstand, Double Tile Back, fitted with 
Large Pedestal Cupboard and Towel-rails ; 2 Ohairs. Th 
Lot carefully packed and carriage paid, 8} Guineas. This 
Suite is strongly built and 
elegant in appearance. 


Lot 850 is one of the a 4 e 
most remarkable offers, 
comprising a Massive 2in. 4 ° 


Pillar Bedstead, size 4ft. 

6in. by 6ft. Gin., Heavy 

Brass Rails and Mounts, 

Strong Double Woven Wire “¥ 
Mattress with Cross Bands, ~ 
Superior Wool - Bordered . : 
Mattress, 1 Millpuff . 
Bolster, and 2 well-filled 
Feather Pillows. The Lot = 
packed and carr. paid, 56/6. We 

take all risk in transit. Money 

refunded in full if not satisfactory. 

Send for Album of 600 Bargains. 


RICHARDS & COODINCS, Manufacturers, 
Dept. 53, Bull Street, Birmingham, England. 
Patent Prize & 
(Gold Medal) 


gee 
OIL HEATERS $ 


z PETROLEUM 
t 
z 
Greatly Improved 


this Season. 




























Hundreds of Thousands now in use, and solid 
at all prices by over 5,000 Ironmongers. 
Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (post free 
to your address, with name of nearest agent), to 
**Rippingille’s” Albion Lamp Coy., Ltd. 3 
(The Ontomat “ Rippingille” Firm—Estab. 1872.) 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Or6é & 7, Stonecutter Street, Farringdor St., London, E.C 
Manufacturers of the largest variety, including Coating 
Stoves and Lamps of every deacription. Contractors to H.M. 


> var Office, India Office, and leading Railway ae 
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Clears the skin and mates it LN aes 
Removes Redness, Roeghnese, Biotches, Greasiness, 4@ 
Restores the Youthful Beauty lost through age, iliness, 
Or worry. In Bottles 1/-,1/6,&24, Postage, 34, 
— 
FREE with every bottle,“ My Pocket Peralia,” to fit 
the purse and use in place of powder books. Con 
venient while Shopping, or at the Theatre, &c. 
Obtainable at Drug Stores and Chemists, or direct — 
THE PERALIA PERFUMERY CO., 
72 & 73, Camden St, (Vepe. (S. M). 
NORTH SHIELDS, 


Makes Hair soft and silky. 
Neither sticky nor greasy. 
For Ladies’, Gents, and 


Royalty; YOU try it! 
IN BOTTLES, 1/9 & 
* From Chemists and Hairdressers, or send direct to~ 
PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. 
CAMDEN STREET (Dept S.M.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENO, 





THE FINEST 
BLACK INK 
KNOWN. 


DICHR 
IN 


Sold by all 
Stationers, 
Chemists &e 


ST) 
Proprietors — 
BEWLEY & DRAPER 


LIMITED 


DUBLIN. 
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It has taken years of costly experiment to perfect the * Ludcord the 
strongest and most durable Carpet on the market. The “ Ludcord” is 
seamless. It is reversible—note that. It is ow in price, because woven on 
a special loom. _ There are numerous imitations—Why? See that you get 
the rea/ thing—“‘ Treloar’s Ludcord.” Many exquisite colours and artistic 
designs. yds. by 2yds., O/-. 3hyds. by 3yds., 15/9. 4yds. by 3yds., 
18/-. 4yds. by 3hyds., 21/— Can be supplied in Stair C arpets and Rugs. 
Partic ulars sent on application. Send for Patterns and Price Lists to the 


only London Firm dealing exclusively in Floor Coverings. 


THRELOAR & SONS (Dept. 2 
Ludgate Hill, London €E.C. 
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ENGAGED 


You save 4/-in every £ buy- 
ing direct from us. Send for 
our new booklet, 255 designs, 
of Engagement and Dress 


<~| RINGS 
ae 










Of immense service for Huskiness 
Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 
Carefully prepared from the wondrous 
Pine of the Alps, combined with other 
safe antise;tics specially chosen for their 
soothing and healing influence on Throat 


and Lungs. 
Mme. SARAH BERNHARDT and 
the leading Sreaxers, Sincers, and 
Teacuers use Proctor's Pinelyptus Pas- 
tilles with pronounced success for Throat, 
oice, and Chest 
Sold only in boxes, by Chemists and 
Stores 






2 


in £ Discount for Cash, or 
EASY TERMS. For Ring , 
__ 

Send 26 with order ont size, 


pay a further sum on receipt 
and balance 54 monthly 














No, 30, 18-ct., 2 Rubies and 


Diamond, 30/- 





Hi. G. Burton 


t+ ane Imp. Mar. 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastie-on-Tyne. By 
China, — 
says 
“The Dia 





mond Ring 


Solid Gold, any initial} is indeed af cond Gold. 3 Opals, 





set in Diamonds, 22; | gem, Lhave 
Rubies, 30/- saved at 6 Pearls, £1 
least 20°, by 


sending to 





Ink. A New Gift— “Eicoeat and Service- you.” 
able Redand Blac k Caps. Presentation quality, Catalogue 
4c i Nib, spring point, Free to 
Morean Pew Cec ¥ pare 
R Londen, 's we id’G of the 









No, 5540, 18-ct., 3 Opals, 


Claw-set_ Diamond, 
4 Diamonds, &3 3s. 


1s-ct., BE to 


] iis watered | 





«~gShorthand 


The Sloan-Duployan System saves 





cap 


a, year's study, and produces the No. 5545, 18-ct., 2 tne 3 Diamonds, 3 Rubies. 

highest speed Awarded 12 gold Opals, @2 i aa 

medals. Send for Free Illustrated - . - 
Handbook Thus: for R& Ring. send &2 with order, pay 22 on receipt. 





No. 1281, 1&ct. Gold, 














J. N. MASTERS, 164, Hope Stores, Rye, Eng. 


acon 


Handbook Dept., 
Stoan-Duployan College, Ramsgate. 





























"FIVE BOYS: 
MILK: coe el 
CHOCOLATE 


THE MILK 
CHOCOLATE 
‘PAR 
EXCELLENCE” 
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DIRECT from 
the CROWN POTTERY 


Amas Gifts. 


Now is the time for selecting Xmas Presents. It is therefore an opportune 

moment for us to remind you of the wonderful Tea Sets and Dinner Sets 

supplied direct from the Crown Pottery. Here are two attractive offers. 

Either of the Sets would be welcomed with delight in any household. 
They are at once pretty, practical, a pleasing. 


Hundreds of Sets are ready to be despatchei at an hour's notice. 


WE GUARANTEE SOUND DELIVERY. 


The “EMPIRE” 
ear yo Combination Tea & Breakfast Service I 2 / oS 
shown below (in Roya! Blue and Gold). 


Tue Comrcere Service consists oF 


4 Tea Cups and Saucers. 
6 Breakfast Gags and Saucers. 
6 Tea Pia 





















































1 Tea Pot. Look ass. 1j pints. 
Cocoa Jud. lip 


Basin 
1 Butter Dish with Cover. 
1 Bacon Dish 
6 Egg Cups. 
Altogether 53 pieces for 12/6. Packed Free, 
A NEW FEATURE. — There is a well in the bottom of the saucers 
in the “ Empire” Service, into which spilled tea runs, leaving the cup 


high and dry. The whole Service is up-to-date in every respect. 


DINNER SERVICE 


“ **Combination S 
In Royal Blue to match the ‘‘Empire Set. Altogether 


ConsisTING oF— 
12 Meat, 12 Puddin 2 Vegetable Dishes. 

iz Chees>,| 12 Soup Plates. 2 Sauce Boats. 62 
5 Meat Dishes. 1 Soup Tureen and Stand. [Pjeces 


For 7/6 extra we finish every piece in best English Gold 
The same set without Soup Plates and — Tureen (47 pieces), 15/-; / 
with Gold, 20/- = 
To every purchaser of the Tea and Bre ~akfust Service, or the Dinner 
Service at 21/-, we give one of our charming Boudoir Clocks. Packed 
To “| purchaser of the Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Service, packed together, we 
ve the Boudoir Clock ‘with a Pair of Vases to match, all ric hly gilt. 
CERAMIC ART CO., L™®» SION Ou-TRENT. 
"5 — STAFF. ithe 


Bankers: Lioyds Bank, Ltd. JUluminated Price List Free. 
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POTLILANT 








with all the latest improvements. 


BALDNESS 7, 


A FRENCH SPECIALIST who has devoted his 
life to the study of Hair Diseases, having cured 
thousands of almost hopeless cases, will send a 
inexpensive treatment to all who write 


genuine 
enclosing 2 stamps. New Hair grows in 4 to 10 
days Mr. ©. R writes: “Your free sample 


grew more hair in one week than another much- 
rtised remedy did in 6 months 


ad i Z 
8. HENRI-FRANOCIS, Sr. Ives, Baaxrep Park, SteeaTHaM., Toxpox 











Louis Art Model Upright Steel Grand 


Ivory Keys with bushed 
centres, in elegantly designed and superior finished Case to 
match antique furniture, which as an re see Ac we are now 
offering for One Month at 48 Guineas Cash (List Price, 
70 Guineas), or on the Hire Purchase System from 1 Guinea 
per Month. Catalogues Free.—40, DAWSON ST., DUBLIN. 












ms. SHIRT 23s 


Acme of Comfort— Perfection of Fit. 
When ordering Equal toany 4/6 shirt 
state size of collar 9 bea h. } on the market. Four 
worn, to open in 3 for 6/6. fold best Irish fit 
front or back, or 1 @ ¢, 126 tings, undressed, as 

Oarr. Paid 

















whether with cuffs made in our London- 
or wristbands derry Factory 

J. & 8S. SAMUELS, Manufacturers, 
94-100 (Dept. A). London Rd., LIVERPOOL. 
































Irish Wooilens 


Suit or Costume Lengths 
of Irish Tweeds or Serges 
direct from — 


DUBLIN WOOLLEN CO., DUBLIN. 


Patterns Free. Established 1888. 














LARGS’ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cheapest House in the Trade. Violins by World-Renowned 
Makers ; also ‘Cellos, Cornets, Clarionettes, Flutes, Mando- 
lines, etc Strings and Fittings of every description. 


NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 
Carriage paid anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
for our new rw G's ue, post free. WE SAVE 
YOU MONE L. & 86 8, Wholesale Importers, 
24-26, Whitey undee, SCOTLAND. 








|CYGLE HOUSES «== 30/- 


+, Motor Car 
“ Houses, 

Bungalows, 
Summerhouses, 

» | Clubhouses, 

| Greenhouses, 

Frames of every 
| description, 
| Best Workman- 
ship only, 

Catalogues 
ree, 


JOHN WOODHOUSE & CO., 


Manufacturers, COVENTRY. Telephone No. 248. 




























—$——$—<— 
Machime 9/11 
“Stitchall.” Marvellous value 
toy, but practical, strong, useful 
ng ne for Family 

should be used in eve’ ry hor Th 

machine was named “ STITOH ALL” 
cause it stitches all kinds of mate 
rials equally as well. It works at great 
epost. he instruction book is so plain 
zat no teaching is necessa Se 

cuveieie packed to any address, 9/11; 

carriage 1/- extra. Treadle Machine 

9/11; carriage 2/- extra Extra 
needles, 6d. and 1/- per packet Call and see the machine at work 

StritcuaL. Macuiye Co, (28 Dept.), 32 & 33, Brooke St., Holborn Bars Ec 



















DEEP BREATHING 
LENCTHENS LIFE. 


The Use of the 
PATENT BREATHING TUBE 


will greatly increase your lung power and 
strengthen all the internal muscles. Many 
people only partially use their lungs, and 
through improper breathing suffer from 
lung and throat troubles and impaired 
vitality. Deep Breathing is the founda 
tion a w lorous Health. The body 
lives xygen and the use of the 
Bre athing Tube will enable you to absorb 
uble the Usual Quantity. Kegular 
exercise with the instrument increases 
the chest 2 to 4in., and gives hight ey: s 
and clear complexion he tube may be 
used by adults and children of both sexes, 
‘ and is invaluable in nervous complaints 
FREE BOOK and Copy Price, with full instructions in neat pocket 
of Testimonials care, 2/6 post free. Abroad, éd. extra 


THE BREATHING CO. (Dept. S), 61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





Send Post Card for 














All Makes of 
TYPEWRITERS 
for SALE or HIRE 
at Half Makers’ 
Prices. 


Sent on approval.) 


Shorthand Writers 
sent out with 
Machines from £1 


MSS. Copied per week. 
TAYLOR'S LTP? -— 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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FROM THE FACTORY TO THE PUBLIC 


AT NET WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WE SAVE YOU FROM 25 to 50 per cent. INCOMPARABLE FOR PRICE AND QUALITY. 
TRAMS FROM ALL THE BRIDGES PASS THE DOOR. GIVE US A CALL. 
We stake our 25 years’ Reputation as your Guarantee of Sterling Value in Material and Workmanship. Your money will be returned in 
full if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


SPECIMENS OF OUR BARGAINS : 


“WA SMART VELVET TOQUE. 
Model 390. 
Gathered velvet brims, draped chiffon 
In the following colours : Crimson, Mole, 
Brown, Navy Blue, Moss, Wine, Black, and 
Prune. ae value. 2/21. Oarriage 
6d. extra. Send for List 





F. 28.—Japanned and Deco 
rated Bedroom Suite, or in 
Art Colours, 22 2s. 





Model 365. a 


1/11. Postage 4d 
extra. Very _becom- 
ing Blouse of Flannel- 
ette. Made to fasten 
in front, large box 
pleat, with ten rows 
of pin tucks, fashion- 
able sleeves. Colours : 
Sky Green, Cardinal, 
Royal. 


Model 348. Ea 
3/6 


Carriage Paid. 
Very Stylish Necklet. In 
Blak and _ Imitation 
Sable, with Four Bushy § 
Tails, Length 48in. Send 

for List. 


“Be Model 253. 8/11. 
Postage 6d. extra. 
Perfect fitting Costume, 
Coat Obesterfield front, 
gauntlet cuffs, fancy tab 
pucketa, Skirt cut very 
‘ull, with or without 
sleated back. Made in 

















= Model 294. 3/3. 
Postage 5d. extra. Girl's Sailor Dress, very 
neat and serviceable, well trimmed with braid, 
skirt cut full, made in good heavy Black and 
Navy Blue Serge. 
Size: 19in. 2lin. 2in 


a9 























3 34 
List and Patterns post free. 


THE MECHANIC, FARMER, 
or GAMEKEEPER’S BOOT. 


Made from Chrome-grain Hide, sewn 

throughout, solid leather soles, guaran- 

teed for good hard weer. 6/4. Carriage 
6d. extra. Send for Catalogue 


Model 268. 
21. = 


Serges, and Cooper's spe- 
cially selected Tweeds, 
Every size in stock. List 
of Designs and Patterns 





é 
Hi I 
= 81 a 9-ct. 
a Gold, set 
=F \ with 
Postage 5d. extra. 5 Searie, 
Out full, inverted pleat in back, = = 4 = 
with bottom turned up in cloth jz free 
Made in heavy Black, Navy Blue, = = 7 





Brown, Grey, and Myrtle Serges. 


Send for Patterns, Post Free. Our Famous 


Made from specially selected Overcoating. 
| Model 310. 6/11. Latest Fashion. Smart style, Cannot be beaten. 
Postage 6d. extra. In Blue and Black rges and Tweeds, 


Very smart well-made Ladies’ Chesterfield, 17/6- Carriage 6d. The —— Lounge 
tab pockets, fashionable sleeves and fancy Suit, made in smart style from specially 


“ a ; vell t 1 selected fabrics. In Blue and Biack Vicunas, 
— e. FU XH ae og = Serges, and Tweeds, 18/6 complete suit. Car- 
Black Vicuna and * Cooper's weed (Grey, Tiage 6d. Tailor-made in our own workshops. 


Fawn, and Black and White) Patterns, Illustrations, and Self-Measurement 
Designs and Patterns post free. 


Form post free 
PORTABLE BILLIARD TABLE. 


A Table that 
can be placed on 
any dining table. 
Grand Value. In 
Solid Oak, 
Mahogany, Or 
handsomely 

—_ figured Pitch-pine 
with accessories. All kinds in stoc 












GREENHOUSES. 
Portable tenant's fixture 
Substantially constructed 


Complete with door, lock Cash Price 











wad key Ventilators and No. ft. in. ft. in Each 
irons for soins, come . arti s an 2) 2” by3 1 .. = a6 | SILVER 
Stages eac side for plants and glass alnted one coa 2 46¢.64% 2 
eady for erection 3 410 27 310 0 tng 
feight to 484, 2330 426 eavy Cases, 
Heigh 5 64.34 4176 ‘ vonutitully | 
Son Raves 6 74,33 615 0 nished excel- 
Lone — ag ne ~~ 2 H i 44 915 0 lent time 
, = : 94.401 13 0 0 keepers, 53/J.— 
7 5 7 0 40 a2 i176 9 Ww » 5 4. 18368 © Silver keyless, 
” 6 7 3 40 . 315 0 Stands for above to match table. Gents’, 10/6. 
0 7 7 6 ier 4100 No. 3, 32s. 6d. ; No. 4, 37s. 6d. ; Ladies’, 6/6. 
2 8 8 0 5 0 5 15 0 io. 5, 87 .-; No. 6, 55s.; Post free 
5 9 8 6 . 5 0 . 7100 No. 7, 65s. ; No. 8, 70s.; No. 9, JewelleryCata- 
Send for Catalogue Hundreds of Illustrations 95s. See List. logue post free, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free. Thousands of Illustrations. Also Particulars of our 
FREE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 


W. COOPER, Ltd., “*2nz%s* 737, Old Kent Rd., London, S.E. 


Works cover 5 acres adjoining. 
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The Biggest 
IIT KY OCLs 


inthe Markec 








UNIVERSALLY USED THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


£4:12:6 ™ ‘STEWART’ DESK 


(as illustration). 


48 inches long, 30 inches deep, 45 inches wide. 









Send for Iilustrated Booklet —FREE. 


ARCHD. STEWART & CO., 42-48, Union Street, CLASCOW. 
“The Road to Success les through the STEWART DESK. 















—————————————— 
SPORT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Send 2 stamps for 
our new 60-page Cat- 
alogue of Rar 
and Specialities in 
NOISELESS SHOOTING. Nelesinas Guns and 

4 ifles. All shapes 
and patterns, Fold 
ing Guns, Cyclists’ Guns and Rifles, Walking Stick Guns, Air Guns, 
&c. No noise, no smoke, no recoil. The Wonders of the age. Special 
Line. Noiseless Rabbit Rifles, with 100 Noiseless Cartridges, 
range 100 yards.—BELL BRUS., Wholesale Gunmakers, Offi en, 
93, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. Mention Strano Macazine. 





WE CAN TEACH YOU 
perfect penmanship ina few 
months. New method of pos 
tal tuition. Success assured 
Rema-kable results. Send 
stamp. >«layfor qxplanseety 
booklet No. 38.— Alston'sCol- 
lege, Burnley. ( Mounded 1887.) 


































ENLARGES THE 
MOUSTACHE. 


With Trains and promotes the growth of 
Baffo moustache and beard Contains no 

grease. By its use waxy appearance 
is obviated, nor does the moustache require twisting to a point, 
the hair stopping as brushed, thereby making the enlargement 


‘Dear Sirs, yy 7 of ‘Raffo’ without There is no reason why you should have a corn or an ugly 
brush. It is the best preparation for the moustache I ever tried wart a single week longer. Wood's Vegetable Remedy — 
Youre faithfully ‘T. T. B., Teignmouth at once and cures permanently x completely removes the 
In. J. is much obliged for * Baffo.” Tt is exactly what he has corn, and makes you easy. With Wood's Special Appliance 
been looking for for years. Dr. J. would be glad of particulars of (as shown in illustration) you can attend to your corns =| a 
the Orystaline Antiseptic Stone Dr. J., London.” few seconds, and the cure is as certain as it is speedy 
. Hundreds of grateful people have testified to its efficacy. A 

The originals can be seen on application hottle will be sent by return for Postal Order for t - to 

Ofall Hairdressers, etc or 1/- P.O. to THE NOTTINGHAM R. WOOD, Chemist (by Royal Warrant to the King), 
PERFUMERY CO.. P.M.F. Dept 8. Cheapside, 50, Hien Sreeer, Winpson. Nore.—Postage 8d. extra to 
Nottingham. Foreign Orders, 1/4. foreign countries and Australia; 3d. for other Colonies. 








s6 6 I . 33 TOBACCO AND _ 
A Oo M @ ] CIGARETTES THE 6 9 Real ee 
are unlike any others on the market, and are well worth a trial. By @scantl'te 


a hew process the natural flavour of the leaf is improved, and the re 
moval of inorganic matter ensures perfect combustion and freedom Is keen—as a Razor should be 


from irritating tendencies. Analytical reports on application Stays keen- is madeof the 
ATOMO Pn any Cigarettes, 5s. per 100 — free. — right stuff. This is why 
” ‘ your barber prefers to 
oe Smoki¢ Mixture, (1b. tins, 2s. 6d.” me it. Price 4/6, of 
(mild, medium. or full) airdressers & Stores. 
If wou fail to get them at po 4 or local tobacconist, remit MANUFACTURING co., 
196, Broad St., Birmingham. 














ATOMO TOBACCO co. (Dept, 1 Hill. London, E.C. 
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Christmas Music. 


‘ HAPPY XMAS is assured all who buy a MINERVA PIANO PLAYER. It is easily attached to any 
piano (upright or grand), and enables anyone, even a tyro, to play perfectly all the latea@ Dance Music, \ 
Opera Music, Classical Music, Songs, Song Accompaniments, Carols, Hymns, 
Anthems, G@c., Gc. The most complicated sonata is as easy of execution as the simple waltz, so wonderful 

is the power of the MINERVA, and yet although so simple the MINERVA, above all other Piano Players, gives the 

operator full scope for the expression of all the individuality he possesses. It is the Musician's Ideal. Christmas and New 


Year parties are not complete without the ‘6 A GIFT from 

7AINERVA <r 
PIANO 

PLAYER 


25 Guineas only, 


or 18/- down and 18/- monthly. 









me A Charming Spencer Piano 
and a Minerva Piano Player for 
49 Guineas, or 33/- monthly. 


Orders for Christmas and the New Year should 
be placed at once to prevent disappointment. 


The MINERVA BOOKLET 
. is sent anywhere FREE. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO., Hatton House, Hatton Carden, E.C. 


Brighton, Birmingham, Newcastie, Portsmouth, Boathanaten, Chatham, &c., ac. | 














A poor set of teeth 


can spoil a pretty face. 


To make the most 
of Nature’s Charms 
USE 
Calvert’s Carbolic Tooth Powder 
In Tins, 6d., 1/-, 1/6, and 5/-. New Glass Jar, with 


distributing stopper, |/- nett. Sample free if you 
enclose a penny stamp for postage to— 


F. C. CALVERT & CO. 
(S.T. Dept.), Manchester. 
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Special Notice. 


In cunts ast with the enormous extension of our 

business curing the last year, we are showing for the 
present Season a variety of Wool Shirts, Negtigee 
, &c., &e., that is 


alone are we placed 





unparalleled in history. Not 
in a position to show 

Exolusive Goods in Designs and Variety, 
but also uphold our old standard of prices (even in 
some instances greatly reduced), —poag the tearful 
rise in the Market of R: aw Materials. 

A glance at our goods and prices shows clearly 
that we stand unrivalled, as in pa:t years. 

Those unable to visit our Establishments can send 
for our Free Catalogue, and as we make a separate 
study of Mail Orders, customers can rely that a 
selection of goods left to us will reach them in a far 
more satisfactory manner than even selected by 
themselves. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction, else the Return of 
Money in Full. 

For the approaching Christmas Season nothing 
better will be appreciated as useful presents than 
the following : 

Our high-class Collars in all up-to-date and 
leading shapes and sizes, 2/3 per half dozen. 
(Postage 3d. extra. 

White Shirts, 2/6 and 3/6, 4/6 and 6/6 each. 
State whether to a front or bac 

Print Shirts, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 each. 

Tunic or Negligee Stine 26, 3/6, 4/6 each. 
(Pattern Cards sent on application.) 

Tennis Shirts, 16, 2/6, and 3/6 each. 

Woollen Shirts, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6, 
and 8/6 each. 

Nightshirts in White Twill, Ceylon, and Wool 
from 2/6 upwards. 

Pyjama Suits from 3/6 upwards. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs from 1/+ half dozen.* 

Gents’ Handkerchiefs pom Y- half dozen.* 

* See Catalogu 
White Damask Tablec loths from 2/-. 
&c., &c. &e 

Of interest to ladies is a department we have 
opened consisting of an elaborate variety of Hand- 
kerchiefs, Ladies’ Scarves, Collars, etc., etc., in real 
Carrickmacross, Brussels, Maltese, and every other 
kind of real Lace, independent of the enormous 
variety of Irish Lace Goods of all descriptions, 
Every article 1s a marvel of cheapness and taste. 
SPECIAL.— Wonderful Value in Table Damasks. 
Parcels value 20/- and upwards are sent carriage 
paid in the United Kingdom, otherwise a small 
amount should be included for postage (any surplus 
will be returned), 


IRISH LINEN CO., 

82, Regent Street, London, W. 

Factories: BELFAST & LONDONDERRY. | 
Matt Orxrver DerarTMeNT, 

167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
@® Please note the above two branches are under one 
management, and we take no responsibility if sent to ang 
of the other establishments, and therefore letters should 
be fully addressed to avoid disappointment, &c. 
































Lace 


or 
Button, 
for 
Ladies’ 
Wear. 


Everybody's ‘K ’ poors 
For Gentlemen, 16/6 


Of all ‘K’ 





Agents. 


FOR NEAREST AGENT WRITE TO— 


*K’ Boot Manufacturers, KENDAL. 








Cherry Blossom 





Boot: Polish} 


For Smart People. 


Wherever you go you find the Girl Tourist— 
polished in manner, smart in appearance. She 
ensures the latter by never travelling without the 
dainty ‘‘ Cherry Blossom” 1/ - Outfit. 
Does not soil hands nor dress. 
Makes boot cleaning easy and 
delightful, and gives great and 
lasting lustre to box calf, glacé kid, 
boots and shoes, all kinds—softens 
and beautifies. Tins 2d., 4d., 6d. 
Outfits 1/-. Grocers, Bootmakers, 
Leather Merchants, etc. 


BUTTERCUP 
METAL POLISH. 


Bright reflections follow the use of 
Buttercup Metal Polish It is mar- 
vellously rapid A prime favourite 
everywhere—in the cottage and in the 
palace. Tins 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d. Grocers, 
Oilmen, etc 

Send for DAINTY FREE SAMPLE 
of both polishes, and — = — Ic . 

RPE OAP, which cleans a Ee 
Carpets without taking them up C am — 7 
Enclose id. stamp to cover postage ProPpLe SER! 
CHISWICK POLISH CO., o-. A ae Gil 
Hogarth Works, 

LONDON, 
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Your SKIN is best 
witness that  there’s 


only ONE OATINE 


They say — what say _ the face the flush and beauty of youth, 
they? Let them say. Your skin should be witness that 
When they tell you of there is only one Oatine ? 
something they say is Itisa pure preparation, very carefully 
just as good, remember made, and is free from both mineral 
that there’s only one salts and animal fats — ingredients 
Oatine. often poisonous and unpleasant. It 
Just one Oatine—but Will not grow hair. 

lots of things that look It is a luxurious necessity for ladies 
the same in form and and for every man who recognises the 
packing—lots of creams __ value of a clear skin and a youthful 


made to appear as good. _ appearance as a business and social 

But det your skin bear asset. 

witness. Oatine is made from the essential oil 
Watch the w ay that Oatine clears it, of the oat—known for many a century 


takes away the ‘dirt that’s in the pores as the greatest of nature’s aids to 
—the natural accumulations soapand _ beauty and cleanliness. 

water cannot reach and remove.  Oatine costs 1/3 jar at all good chemists’ 
Watch the way it banishes wrinkles, stores and any of Boots’ branches ; jars 
plumps the tissues and brings back to containing four times as much, 2/6. 


4 





ati 


FACE CR 


Send us to-day, either 3a. in stamps or the 
OUR OFFER |: lid of a 2/6 jar of Oatine, and we will send 
you, free of cost, samples of all the Oatine 
Preparations, including: Oatine Bam, a soothing lotion that will purify the skin; Oatine 
Face Powper, non-poisonous, non-irritant; Oatine Tarcum Powper; Oatue Tooru 


Paste; Oatine Soar; and “Kyterts,” a real dyspepsia cure. With these preparations 
we will send you a copy of our book, “Beauty Hints.” Address— 


THE OATINE CO., 160, Denman Street, London, S.E. 








ae 
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ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Can be instantly raised, lowered, re- 
volved, or tilted either way. It extends 
over bed, couch, or chair without 
touching it, and is an ideal table for 
reading or taking meals in bed with 
ease and comfort. Change of position 
is effected by simply pressing the patent 
push-button. The height of Table can 
be adjusted at any point from agin. to 
46in. from floor. The Top is 27in. long 
by 18in. wide, and is always in align- 
ment with the base. It cannot 

swing round or overbalance. The 

‘*Adapta” Table is a modern 

Home Comfort, instantly adjustable 
to various convenient uses, such as 
Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed 
Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music 
Stand, Easel, Card Table, and numer- 
ous other purposes of emergency anc 


PRICES— 
No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished 
Oak Top os one iad . £1 Ss 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray 
and Automatic Bookholders (as 
illustrated) _ se 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but superior 
finish ... ide bins on on 
No. 4,—Complete as No. 2, but Nickel-plated 
and Polished Metal Parts... £3 0 


#1 12 
£2 2 


Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom. 
Money returned in full if not 
satisfied. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
A3, post free. 


J. FOOT & SON 


occasional character that are con- (Dept. A3), 171, New Bond _ London, Ww. 


tinually occurring in every household. 








Without 
Asbestos 
Socks. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


Dr. F. HOGYES (Dept. 7 




















Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
Chillie Paste, and if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
isually effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness 
In 1/14, 1/6 und 2/9 bottles from al 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


} 


Smedley’s 


Paste. 


A GOOD STEP 


in the direction of Health, Ease, and 
Comfort is taken when you buy a pair of 


Dr. HOGYES SOCKS. 


They prevent Cold or Wet Feet, and Cure Bunions, Corns, etc., and are the mo practical 
boot sock ever made. Try a pair, they'll please you. 


Made in 3 qualities, 6d., 1/s, 2/= per pair, pos free all over the world on receipt of P.O. or stamps. 
Large Discount to Retailers. Wholesale Export Agents Wanted. 





With 
Asbestos 
Socks, 


* 




















), 39-40, Chiswell Street, London, E.C. 





NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars 

RED NOSES..- My long-established medically 
approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses. 
3,9 post free. Foreign, 16 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Far Caps 
remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of su 
cessful cases. 7/6 post free Foreign, 1/6 extra 
Cc. LEES RAY. 10 E. Central Chambers, Liverpool. 


59 AND NOT A WRINKLE. 


I have removed mine, and will remove yours, 

and guarantee you a Youthful Complexior 

Particulars of a “‘ guaranteed cure” sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


















Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials 
genuine under a penalty of £1,000. 
MADAME S. T. ELISE, 5, Farley Rd., Catford, 
LONDON (Late New Bond Street). 
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CARRON 


Cooking Ranges. 


A good Xmas 





dinner assured 


if cooked on a “Carron” Range, as 
they are always reliable. No getting 
out of order—no worry —no trouble. 
The initial cost is no more than other 
makes, whilst the cost of maintenance 
is infinitely less. “Carron” Ranges 
combine all modern improvements for 
the saving of fuel, time, and labour. 
Well fitted and beautifu'ly finished. 
Obtainable through all Ironmongers 
and Hardware Merchants, and on 
view at the Company's Showrooms. 
Write for No. 36 Range Catalogue, 


and address of nearest Merchant 
stocking “Carron”? manufactures. 


CARRON COMPANY, 
Carron, Stirlingshire. 


Incorpor .ted by Royal Charter, 1773. 


Other “Carron” Specialities —Firegrates ; 
Baths and Lavatories; Gas Fires and 
Cookers ; Heating Stoves for Coal, Coke, 
or Electricity; Garden Rollers; Stable, 
Cowhouse, and Piggery Fittings, etc. 





. 
SHOWROOMS—London (City) 15, 
Upper Thames St., E.C. ; (West End, 
23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square) 
W.; and at Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Southampton and Dublin. 























In your efforts to beautify Ss home, 


have you ever thought of Etchings? No 
pictures achieve such happy results as these, 
which give tone and artistic effect to a room. 
The one above, “ Silent Sympathy,” by Herbert 
Dicksee, is most pleasing, and typical of the 160 

High-Class Etchings and Engravings illustrated in 

our Catalogue. 

_ You should send for this Catalogue, which is a 
picture gallery in itself, and is sent for 1/-, allowable 
on a purchase being made. 

FROST & REED . , , 
Rd., Clifton, Bristol; or 47, Duke Bt, St. demon’ 
London, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 












FOR 


XMAS 


PRESENTS. 


Most Delightful 
», and Acceptable 
Gifts. 







Charming 


Stoles, 
Muffs, 
Jackets, 


&c., Gc. 
In all furs, in 
endless variety, 
at lowest prices 













Write for new book just out, 
“A Brochure on Furs.” 


1, OXFORD STREET 


LONDON FUR C0 (Oorner Charing X Rd.), 
ag and 54, Baker St., W, 
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Brights, Ltd., Bournemouth 


WATCHMAKERS & JEWELLERS. 


ROMAN 
OR TIMED 
ARABIC TO 
FIGURES. A 
— MINUTE 
BLACK A 
OXYBISED DAY. 
CASE. 





ILLUSTRATION } Size. 


THE MARVEL 
Gent’s Thin Dress Watch. 


PRICE 7/6 


THE RECORD WATCH, as above, but fitted 

with Lever Movement, Jewelled, Nic kel Case, price 10/6 ; 

Black Oxydised, price 12/6; Sterling Silver, 21/«; 
Real Gold, $2 2s. 


Best value ever offered. All warranted, 


LADIES’ WATCHES from 8/6. 


For hundreds of other novelties and useful presents write 
for our catalogue, post free. 


BRIGHTS, Ltd. BOURNEMOUTH. 
"a RR NN ey 0 RL Ne 








How about Stamps’ Z 


4 In your endeavours to while away 
} winter days, have you ever tried 
stamps? No other hob by will give 
you such lasting pleasure combined 
with instruction ; no other hobby gives 
you such opportunities of profitable 
investment. Our Catalogue of 650 pp., with many 
thousand illustrations, gives you all particulars, and is 
sent for 1/9. This amount is returned if a purchase of 
not less than s/- is made, you retaining the Catalogue. 


SELECTIONS OF STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
We make up Collections for Beginners from £5 to £5, 000. 
40 pp. Price List of Sets, Packets, Albuma, etc., Post Free. 









[| BRIGHT & SON, 164, Strand, London, W.C. 


* 
a 


tablished 1880. 





| 
The “ Black Autocopyist ” 


is invaluable for 
reproducing Cir- 
culars, Plans, 
Illustrated Price 
Lists, Music, &c. 
From 35/- 


The “ Photo- Autocopyist ” 


furnishes a number of splendid permanent prints 
in any colour. From §&/# 
Write for Price List and Specimens, or call and see 
these useful inventions. 
THE AUTOCOPYIST CO., 
A Dept., 64, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 























WOLFES 


Aromatic Schiedam 


CHNAPPS 








The purest And, in 
spirit distilled addition, 
for human WOLFE’S 
consumption SCHNAPPS 
Admirable as |} has 
a pick-me-up, Wel-xnown | 
tonic, or : medicinal 
digestive. virtues, | 
n l 
Asabeverage f—= nar y 
> in the 
it combines is f 
: ~ e 0 
happily with —_ 
delicate 
aerated 
women. 
waters. 





To be had of all Wine and Spirit 

| Merchants, Licensed Grocers, etc. 
Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom :— 
L The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Go., LONDON. 























The ‘Underwear ’” 


UYING poor underwear is the worst, the most 
dangerous economy in the world. Every farthing 
you spend on Wolsey Underwear buys you 

comfort, satisfaction, safety—all the time, every time. 
Wolsey is all-wool; Wolsey keeps its perfect shape; 
Wolsey lasts, and Wolsey positively never shrinks. 
(We guarantee you a brand new garment if it does.) 


WOLSEY 


UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


Of all drapers, for men, women, and children. 
Ask to be shown Wolsey Unshrinkable Flannel. 



































BILLIARDS at HOME 


RILEY'S 


Billiard Tables 


(To place on your own Dining Table). 


Instantly Removed. Can be stored against 
Wall. Will fit any size of Table. 


Superior Billiard Table, in Solid 
Mahogany, French Polished, 
Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost- proof 
Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Rest, 
Marking Board, ivory or Crystal- 
ate Balis, etc. 


o'ts,,|&5 Ss. Cash Price 

ter 7 or £5 100. glided in 13, Moathly 
yment ‘6, 

Sft. 4in. oun pool Cash Bice bons - 

(All other Sizes, from 3ft. to sft. 

See List.) Or folding Bagatelies 
from 50/- 
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Delivered carriage = to any Railway 
Station at our Risk. o charge for Packages. 


LIST FREE. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLE 


(COMBINED). 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for 
Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. Un- 
equalled for simplicity and ease. A girl 
can work it. Perfect freedom for knees when 
seated. A handsome piece of furniture as a 
Dining T able, anda high-class Billiard Table. 
Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, &c. 
All shades to match your furniture, and 
supplied with Cues, Ivory or Crystalate 
Balls, Rest, Marking Board, Frost-proof 

Cushions, &c., &c. 

SEE LIST. 

Cash Prices and Sizes for) Size 5' 4" by 2' 10" 6' 4" by 3' 4" 7' 4" by 3' 10° 8' 4" by 4' 4" 
Soild Mahogany (mound| £43 4Qg, ‘£15. £18 10s, £24 10s. 
«| Or in 13 Monthly — pe 5 per cent. on above Cash Prices. Also 


Table are both same size. 8 Monthly Payments. See List. 
FULL DETAILS IN LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 


| E. J. RILEY, Ltd., have supplied 31 Full-size Billiard 
Tables to John Roberts (England's greatest player) for 
his Rooms at Leeds. Roberts’ largest break—821 (the 
World's Record)—was on RILEY'S TABLE. 
Send for large List of Full-size Tables, etc. 
REPAIRERS IN EVERY DISTRICT. 


London Showrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET. 


All Correspondence to Works— 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Premier Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON. 
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THERE’S a tremendous difference in your favour 
between fashionable prices and our prices, because— 








__ A SPECIMEN BARGAIN. 
REAL DIAMOND RING (No. 3341.) 


Hall-Marked 18-Carat Gold. 


We, the makers, sell our Solid Gold Rings to you direct, z 
wholesale prices-—-no middle profits, no extravagant selling ex 
pense, no Regent Street rents, to come out of your pocket. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
So sure are we of suiting you that every Ring we make goes 


Only 


POST 


30/- 


FREE 


Usual Shop Price is £2 2s. 
Perfect Brilliant White Diamond. 








PEARKS’ 


STANDARD 


TEA 


IS - GAINING - WORLD- 
WIDE - REPUTATION : FOR 
ITS - STRENCTH - AND - 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR 


PEARKS, W 
6 BAYER- ST- LONDON 


approval” 
promptly, 
write for our new Ring Booklet No. 1, 
privately ; 
JOHN MYERS & CO., Ltd., 


135, 


—your money will be returned, cheerfully 

if you wish it. If this unique way interests you 

gratis, post free and 

or call at your convenience. 

** The Ringleaders,’' Dept. A 
Makers and Sellers of Rings since 1817. 

131 & 161, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 


LADIES SHOULD WRITE for our Samples of Plain 

Nets, any colour, Spot and Fancy Nets, Tinsel Gauzes, 

Crepe de Chene, V ‘oiles and Muslins. Laces and Inser- 

& tions of every description. Braids and Threads for 

Lace Work. Lace Ourtains. Black Grenadines, 2/2 

per yard. Patterns Post Free. Mention this Magazine. 
(Estasiisnxep 60 Years.) 


SA SANDS £C° Bostincu am = 








gives thorough instruction by POST 
in all branches of Mz agazine and 
Newspaper illustration. 


Pupils’ Drawings Placed. 
Send Stamp for Illust. Prospectus. 
Sec., 128, Drakefell Road, New Cross, London. 


efoto} e8=145 


Lr.-Cor. G—— “Found great benefit. Highly recommend.” 
Rr. How. Tue Ee a “or Devon : * You deserve everyone's thanks.” 


RHEUMA 


Many Thousands of Testimonials. Interesting Booklet Free. 





WRITE: ANT!-RHeu-Gem Co., BIRMINGHAM. 











Send for our FREE BOOKLET. 
it tells the truth sows — psy and Fits. 





Simply and candidly 
Openly and 






honestly ows how 








TRENCH’S REMEDY CURES 


—how long it takes to cure. Fits are so serious that 
sufferers or their friends should certainly send for our 
Booklet—it is sent post free. 

Colonial Agencies : The Union Manfg. Co., 299, Elizabeth St., 
Melbourne ; Grocott & Sherry, Grahamstown, East London, 
and Johannesburg ; for U.S.A. and Canada, Mr. W. Stinson, 
6D. Gwynne Avenue, Toronto ; Allan, Simpson & Co., 
133, eee, St., Calcutta; Mr. W. H. Ruston, 
171, Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires. 


























TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., South Frederick St., DUBLIN. 
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A Welcome Xmas Gift 
for Anyone! 


See that 
the 
Hall-Mark 
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is on the Blue 
and Gold 
Label on 
each bottle. 
Single Bottles 
as shown in 
Case, 
2/- each 
(Postage, 3d). 


SIX BOTTLES OF THE GENUINE 


HS EAU DE COLOGHE 


Packed in an Original Case, 
Sent Post Free for - - - [2/6 


OF ALL DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS PERFUMES. 








Wholesale : 


R. J. REUTER, 6, Well St., Jewin St., E.C. 
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[That a photograph should be taken of a person with his head in | 


his hand is wonderful, but not less wonderful are the results’ 
obtained by 
the use of 















. 
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THE GREAT 
ADHESIVE! 


IT STICKS 
EVERYTHING. 


It has been used to mend a boy's 
trousers; it has been used to mend 
the boom of Shamrock III. 
“6% BUY A TUBE. ko 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 







SEND FOR 
A FREE SAMPLE. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS: 


M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr,-Ltd., 
BELFAST, 
and 31/2, Shoe Lane, LONDON. 

















Stall’s Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 225th Thousand. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. John Clifford, 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Rev. T. Spurgeon, 
Dr. Robt. F. Horton, 
Fred, A. Atkins, 

Dr, Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Frances E, Willard, 


When the 
maid cleans your 
boots tell her to use 
WOOD-MILNE 
SHOESHINE. It will make 
less work for her, and your boots 
will have a brighter polish, which Lady H. Somerset, 
will last a long time. Be- Ten Eminent Physicians and 
sides, it is waterproof and pre- SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. Bundreds of Others. 
serves the leather, which becomes BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


soft and pliant. What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
Both Black and What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
B What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
rown, at Id., What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
3d. and s cod- Alle 
pag BOOKS TO WomEN. ” Yo Wz. 
per tin, at a ‘ What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
Stores, What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Sught to Know. 


4s. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
i 1 7 7,5. Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Vir Publishing Cy., Circus, London, E. C. 
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Useful Xmas Presents. 


Wilkinson Razors 


Made by the well-known Sword-maker to 
His Majesty the King. 


Black 5/6, Finest Sword Steel. 
Ivory 7/6, Double Hollow Ground. 


Cases from 16- to £3 5s. 


Double Action Stropping Machine 


NEW PATENT. 

This ingenious machine gives a heel- 
fo-toe movement representing a 
perfect imitation of the skilled 

barier's hand. 







Price 12/6 


By return of post on receipt of P.0.0. to DREW & SONS 
Piccadilly Circus (Est. 1844) ; 
1OHN POUND & OO., 67, Piccadilly; 211, 
378, Strand; 81, Leadenhall Street, E 
MAPPIN & WEBB, Lop., 158, Ox Street ; 220, Regent Street ; 
and 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, 
Silversmiths, Stores, ete 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


HENRY WILKINSON 


(Bet. 127 Gun, Sword, and Razor Maker, 
27, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Regent Street ; 
B.A 

















LADIES’ FOOTWEA 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
4 aN Post Free, at Wholesale Prices, 
ag . saving 5/- in the £. 
JDAINTY DESIGNS. 
BEST MATERIALS. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 










High Grade Glicé Kid or Box Calf 
Boots or Shoes, 7/6 to 17/6 per pair. 
TRIAL SOLicirep. 

Write To-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BRITISH BOOT CO., 

Dept. 2, 91, Humberston Gate, 
icester. 

Bankers—Birmingham Dis. & Counties Bank, Ltd., Lewester. 























Inglesant’s 
Sectional 
Bookcases. 





They keep dust 
awav from your books 
and enhance the beauty of 
the home. There is no need 
for empty shelves— buy a section 
as you want it. Always acom- 
plete bookcase whatever 
the size. Well finished 
in many styles. 
Comprehensive [lustrated 
Catalogue post free 
T. INGLESANT & 
SONS. ~" 
Horsefair Street, 
LEICESTER. 
























Acrests’ Snow Rooms rm 
Most Towns 






Name of nearest on appli- 
cation 












How To Crow Tall 


Wouldn’t You Like to Add from Two to 
Five Inches to Your Height ? 


To be a “ good height to dance with To be “ tall enough 
to see in a crowd”? To improve the symmetry, of your 
figure. and to add to your general appearance? t is 
entirely possible for you to increase your height and 
accomplish these other advantages in your own home 
without taking any internal treatment, without drugs, 
without operation, without pain or injury to yourse f, 
without putting yourself to any inconvenience 
Free to Any Short Person.—In order that anyone 

can learn how to get increased height, we have prepared 
an interesting book for free distribution explaining why 
some peop e are short and others tall and telling how short 
people can add from two to five inches to their height, and 
get all the advantages that good height carries with it. 
All you have to do is to write for this book, stating your 
height. your weight, your age, your sex, and we will -end 
vou full particulars about the secret of getting increased 

height and a good figure —Address at once, using 

a penny postcard or a 2id Sm Tre CaRrtTiLacE 

Co., Dept. 17 &, Brighton, N.¥., U.S.A. 




















A question of 
comfort and economy ? 


They act as a buffer between your foot 
and the pavement, protecting nerve and 
brain from the shock of each hard step 










They prevent heels wearing down and boots 






losing their shape 






They last, many wearers write us, as long as 
18 months. 

They wear because they're made from Para 
Rubber, the best and most expensive 
rubber in the world 
















Get a pair to-day. 


SEE THE NAME 
STAMPED ON 
EVERY PAIR 


© < 
“ 
STATIONARY RUBEER BEEL Ying aveet™ AUBBER HEEL TIP 
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A Wonderful Record. 


98 OUT OF EVERY I100 CURED. 


The last two years’ Reports of Patients under 
the Sandow Home Treatment by correspondence 
shows the wonderful record of 98 % of cures of 
such common ailments as indigestion, constipa- 


tion, loss of vigour, and other nervous 
functional disorders. 
This is the signed medical certificate : 
“ Being very much interested in 


Sandow Curative Treatment as directed 
by correspondence, and as one who has 
personally benefited from it to a remark- 
able degree, I have, at considerable pains, 
examined the whole of the recoras relating 
lo patients under treatment, extending over 
a period of two years. I was astonished 
to find that no less than o8 of cures 
have been effected, and numbers of these 
have been chronic tn nature, and not 
amenable to any other kind of treatment 


whatever. ( Stgned) 


CHAS. G. THORP, M.R.C.S.: L.R.C.P., Lond.” 
To quote a recent article in 7:?.’s Weekly, 
the well-known jourual edited by T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., the object in connection with the home 
treatment as directed by correspondence is 
benefit not for the few, but for all who are in 


need of relief from weakness and disease. 


Every day the number of patients benefiting 
under the treatment increases. Yet there must 
be tens of thousands more who can similarly 
benefit. Before the organisation of the Sandow 
Home Treatment by correspondence, it was not 
possible or convenient for many patients to take 
expensive railway journeys or to devote the time 
necessary for personal instruction away from 
their home. 

How well this Home Treatment succeeds 
may be gathered from the already quoted 
Medical Report. Further, other medical men 
have set down in writing their high opinions of 
the “perfect inethods ” employed for the benefit 
of patients. These opinions are reproduced 
word for word in the Book of the Treatment. 

A further important feature of the Sandow 
Treatment by correspondence is the matter of 
its small expense, which places it within the 
reach of all. 

Write for the free book, which tells how you 
too may be quickly and lastingly cured if you 
suffer from indigestion, constipation, loss of 
vigour, or other nervous or functional disorders, 
Address : Sandow’s Postal Instruction Dept. A, 
6 and 7, George Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. (Enquirers’ Bureau open to to 6, 
Saturdays 10 to I.) 





TOWN TALK 


ae 
Chemically Charged and Self- 
Cleaning. Don’t wash. 
DIRECTIONS 


Remove grease by washing in hot water and 
sap. and after drying rub the article with 
the Piare Ciora: the result will he a 
Brilliant and Lasting Polixsh. Each Cloth 
will clean some hundreds of articles. and 
will be found far superior to wash leathers 


1 2 post free in United Kingdom. 


Write for hooklet entitled Hints on Cleaning 
unl Polishing Plate,” post free 





Manufactured b 


“TOWN TALK” POLISH CO., 


BEVERLEY, HULL. 








> ___— 
Be PLATE CLOTHS 











yi Ts. 
f 
| 


An Ideal 


To Play 
One Hour, 


' 
7) 6 H 
Postage 44 ! 


To Play 
Two Hours, | 


10/6 


Postage 5d. extra 


Present 
















~, 
- 
ee eee 


PLACE AN 


“AUTO” TABLE FOUNTAIN 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE TABLE. 


Goes in any ordinary bowl and when covered with flowers produces 





a charming effect "ays for over two hours without attention 
AWARDED COLD MEDA One ha . tly been purchased 
AT KRCENT HEALTH lyon UR 


BEAUTY AND TOILET PAMIRITION Princess Hl 


Patentees: THE AUTO-FOUNTAIN CO.. j 
(Dept. §), 19-20. Cowcross Street, London, E.C. 


Prt 











A unique and light diet for Invalids and Dyspeptics. 
It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can 
be made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,37, Lombard St., LONDON. 


ew The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for Adults and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 











ERFLUOUS HAIR | 


The only sure and harmless treat- 

ment that entirely destroys hair 

growth permanently, inexvensively, 
and without pain. 


Ladies whose beauty is marred by unsightly hair growths have 
long sought for an effective and permanent treatment that will 
entirely supersede Electrolysis, which causes so much pain 
and expense, besides the uncertainty of permanent cure. The 
CAPILLUS MFTG. CO. wish it known that they are in possession 
of a marvellous home treatment that quickly and permanently re- 
moves all superfluous hair; it goes right to the root and 

Marred destroys it for ever. The treatment does not cause the slightest 
Beauty. pain or injury to the most delicate skin. This new method being 
so simple and harmless, any lady can use it in her own home without 
entailing the slightest inconvenience and with perfect success. 
We have received thousands of testimonials from ladies testifying to the remarkable success of 
CAPILLUS. Hundreds of these ladies state that they have tried electrolysis, powders, lotions, and 
cosmetics without permanent benefit, and wish they had known of our wonderful method before. 


aoelllpeeeme 


Beauty. 


Send no money, we want to give you pusitive proof of what CAPILLUS will do for you before 
Send your name and address to-day, enclosing stamp to pay postage, 


and we will forward a full description of this inexpensive home treatment that wil! fully convince you 


you spend a single penny. 


of its efficacy. Don’t hesitate ; 1 will cost you nothing. Write to-day ; it will be to your advantage. 


THE CAPILLUS MFTG. CO., 251, Century House, 205, Regent St., London, W. 
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LIFE-SIZE DOLL FREE 

















Trade Mark for a, selling only ten 6d. packets of 
Registered. SH LL, the Electric Polis. 
Also Pree Gift ing Fabric for cleaning and Polish 


ing Silverware, ete. It sells at sight 
Write today and we will send you 
the Fabric post paid. When sold 
send the money (Ss.) and we will 
send you post free the Lire-size Dull, 
which is 2éft. high and can 
wear baby's clothes (also the 
free gift of tne 2 addi- 
tionai 9in. Dollis). The doll 
is intended to be stuffed and 
is this century's model of the 
oid-fashiened Rag Doll that 
Grandma used to make. It 
is printed with Fair Hair 
Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes. 
Kid - coloured Body, Ked 
Stockings, Black Shoes, and 
will stand «lone. If you do 
mot care to sell our 


of two additi 
eoal Sin. Dolls 
with all orders 
received menti 
ening this Mag 


Baby's 





rbtained 
all the 
year 

round. 













thet wo Qin. Dolls, 
free on receipt o' os. 
pos order. A single 
pecket of SHY -NALL 
will be sent post free on 
receipt of 6d. LATEST NO- 
if VELTY, FAMILY OF DOLLS 
m Four separat- Dolls— Father and 
Mother (20.0. high), _ Brother and 
Sister (i4in. high). The costumes 
ure printed on the Family of Dolls 
in — and lasting colours 
sold. amily, post paid, 
SHY-NALL C..EMICAL CO. Dell Dept. 62, N.), 75, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Foreign Urders 6d. E xt. 
——— 


) WE BUY OLD AND DISUSED FALSE TEETH, OLD GOLD, 


Silver, Disused Jewellery, iamonds, Coins, etc. The highest possible 


(Telephone No. 7361 


























9 pric es paid, Beiore selling elsewhere, call or send to the original firm 

é 

? 

? 

r4 

? / 
? 

) THE TEETH DEPOT, 36, Corporation Street, 
Q Established 1850 MANCHESTER. Bankers Reference 








(Established 1879.) 


“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 

Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 


for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat, of 
your chemist or from 
us. 9d. in stamps. 





AL'.EN & HANBURYS Lta., 
LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON. 
















; — 
opening tins when the “KLEEROUT ” TIN “OPENER 
will do it safely and neatly, cutting close to edge of tin 

OF ALL IRONMONGERS, or sample with Testimonials from 
makers, Central Tool Works, Birmingham. for sd. stamps 
Lievt-Cot. FE. R. Wernerep writes: “ Answers its purpose admir 
ably. ani is superior to any can-opener previously met with 


PURE HEAT 


CLARE’S PATENT HYGIENIC 


‘SYPHON’ STOVES 


Emit no Smoke or Smell, 


The heat venerated by the 

“Syphon ” Stove is ABS OLUTE- 

LY PURE. NO FUME OR 

SMELL can pass into the apart- 
men 


as 
ae 
S 
Suppiiep 10 HM, THE KING. GD 
* 
= 
C7 















Of all fronspongers, Stores, 
Gas Co.’s,or of S.CLARK Co. 
Makers, ‘omptonW rks,Canon- 
bury Road, Lendon, N. 
Send Fost at C a for Descriptive 
et. 


THC “PERFECT” PIPE SCRAPER, made of Spring-Stee! 
witn grooved blades having sharp edges. Insert blades pressed together 
in pipe and turn scraper round, when scale “ quickly cut away 
Don't Buy Worthles 
Imits ations. 
















Will not 


A REAL BOO 4. 
TO PIPE SMOKERS ' ge 
" s nSheath ¢ 
and in Hote bottom 







Polished. 






Adjusts itself 
to any size pipe 

*“ Having spoilt several penknives in pipe-cleaning, I would not take £! for 
my Perfect ' Pipe Scraper if [ could not get another.” (T. Harrison, (a 
lisle),—B. Kimberley & Sons, Commercial! St.. Birmingham. 
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HERE are some people who have great 
fa'th in the chimney-nook for every cough 
or cold that may seize them. Sitting by the 

fiveside never yet cured a cold, but it is a habit 
that has laid the foundation of many a case of 
chronic bronchitis. 

Fireside a'r is not pure air. It is always laden 
with coal dust, and the chimney-nook is the natural 
gathering ground for all the microbes, dust particles, 
and feu! air in the room. A fire won't burn with- 
out a draught, and the draught that makes the fire 
burn also draws the impure air from the room. If 
you sit close by the fireside you are breathing the 
worst air in the room, and sitting with your back to 
all currents of cold air. 

The heat of the fire keeps your chest warm, but 
your back is c Id. Your lungs are chilled at the 
back, and baked in front. Can you wonder, then, 
that bronchitis settles on your chest, and that you 
cannot shake it off? 

What you want is Peps to purify your bronchial 
tubes of all obstructions, to bring out the phlegm, to 
soothe and heal the bruised lungs, throat, and chest, 
and to open out the air passages of your lungs, so 
that you can take plenty of fresh air. Peps will 
bring the breath of the pine-forest to your rescue, 
and so strengthen your lungs and chest that you will 
be able to enjoy life once more. 

You cannot have too much fresh air for sound 
lung-health, but when your bronchial tubes are sore 
and sensitive through constant coughing, you need 
Peps to impregnate the air you breathe with the 
rich aromatic fumes of the pine-woods. Peps will 
help you, too, to open out your lungs to their fullest 
capacity. With a box of Peps you have “ A pine 
forest in your own home,” and you can breathe the 
breath of the pine-woods even in the streets of 
a smoky town. 

Of all chemists at 1/1} or 2/9 per box, or post free 
from the Peps Pastille Co, Carlton Hill, Leeds, 

Write to the Peps Pastille Co., Leeds, for « sree 
sample. Lhe only conditions are 
that you enclose a penny stamp 
Jor return postage and that you 
mention the Xmas “ Strand.” 
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Furnish by 


Drawing Room Suite, comprising Salon 
Settee, Two Salon Easy Chairs, and Four 
Small Chairs, Upholstered in any Art 
Coloured Tapestry ... Price £6 16 G 


Country orders carriage paid. 

Goods packed and delivered free. 

Carpets and linos planned and laid free. 
Illustrated guide and catalogue free. 

We conduct our business without publicity. 
Goods marked in plain figures. 





Judd Street is opposite St. Pancras 
Station. ‘Buses from all parts 
pass street or door. 














Gradual Payments. 
TERMS: 
Town ox Counrry. 
Worth. Peu Monta. 

10 _ on 6 0 

20 one om " 

50 ee -~§ & 
Se 
200 exe eco 4 0 
500 ai lh n 6 

1000 on i wee 


Any amount pro rata. 
No added interest. No extra charges. 


No deposit requircd. 


MIDLAND 
FURNISHING -C: 


69677 JUDD STRECT, KINGS 
LONDON. | 








A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 










\ “ Praestantia Lantern, fitted with a 
No. 14 Acetylene Generator, 3-burner jet, Tray, 
and Chmney, 2 yards Metallic Tubing and 






Slide Carrier, for 85 14 3. 

Less cash, and subject to our COMING- 
OF-AGE offers, which are equal to an addi- 
tional 20/., 

Slides sent on hire to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Foreign and Colonial lanternists 
should ask for particulars of our ““ EXCHANGE 
OF SLIDES” system. Hire Lists post free. 
Slide Catalogue, 6d.* post free Art 
Apparatus Catalogue, 4d. post free. 


RILEY BROS., LTD., 
55, Godwin Lane, 
BRADFORD. 





















Luxury and Ease. 


Comfort and ideal rest and 
complete relaxation of the tired 
muscles are obtained from the 
use of the “‘Sidway Table.” For 
the Invalid in Bed, for the Library, 
School and Music Room, and Study it is 
unrivalled. Tilts to any angle, adjustable to 
any height. A delightful Xmas Gift appre- 
ciated by all. Of all Furnishing Stores, price 


£1 1s. Od. 


or write to us for interesting Booklet, SENT 
FREE on application tothe Sole Importers, 


S. GUITERMAN & CO., 
LTD. 


(Dept. A), 35-6, Aldermanbury, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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Good Remunerative 
Positions for YOUR, 








Clark's College ae 


has placed 20,000 Students in good 
remunerative positions in the Civil Service and 

in Business Appointments. A Boy or Girl taking 
a course of training at the College, or by post direct to 
the home, is GUARANTEED a good paying position, Clark’s 

College Students obtain first places on the list in Civil 
Service Exams. and two-thirds of all Female Civil Service 
Appointments. Mr. Clark places 2,000 Students Annually 
in good Business and Civil Service Appointments. 


Civil Service Exam. & Business Training. 


No matter “here you live, Clark’s College can give you the training that 













means success in life. ‘The world’s record for successful training is held by 
Clark’s College. You are assured of success and a good appointment if you 
are a Clark’s College Student. Send for success lists and particulars of 








appointments now vacant, and large descriptive Prospectus A, free, to— 


20000 Clark's 
SUCCESSES College, 


1, 2 & 3, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
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MART WOMEN 


who value their health and appearance wear the 
53 ~~ P. 
“ DOLABEL” (keed.) Price 
Shoulder Brace, 
because it prevents and cures 
stooping and round shoulders, 
Impartsa graceful carriage and 
smart apt ance Expands 
the chest, Stre: gthensand su 
ports the back Pecmanenthy 
improves the figure. Conceals 
the outline of the corset at 
brane k of the bodice. 


Is Perfect Fitting. 


4 {It is indispensable to ladies 
whe sit much or have any inclination to stoop. Light and 
comfortable te wear at any time with or without corset n- 
questionably the simplest and most effective aid to deportment 
ever-introducec Varmly recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. The “ Dolabel” cannot be detected and dees not in- 
crease size of waist or figure. Money instantly returaed if not 
approved. In ordering, please state size Corset worn. 

Price 46 vad _ direct from the so! ~ — mly— 

H. PSON & CO. \De 
33. Ferntower Road, Newington , 


Postage abroad, 6d. extra. 





You will like our noted ey 
Ladies’ Hemstitched 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Real Iri«h Cambric. 3/6 or 5/3 pet 
doz, We snd one FREE with 
Iilustrated Lists, etc., to readers of 
The strand sending stamp for postage. 


THE BRITISH LINEN CO., 
New Oxford St., London 


MANY A MAN) 


who cannot afford a large car finds it within his 
reach to have a small one, and he cannot do 
better than consider the claims of the STARLING 
or the STUART, those smart little All Britush 
cars, which are going well in both senses of the 
word. There is no room to give many details in 
this space, but we will supply you with copy of 
our list at once on request. 





TRE STUART 


STARLING, 6-H.P. Single-Cylinder Engine, £120. 
STUART, 7-H.P. Two-Seated, Two-Cylinder 
Coverned Engine 
2 Three-Seated 
” Four-Seated 


STAR CYCLE CO., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ALL BRITISH 


£165. 
£180. 
£190. 


Ltd., 





CALOX, put up in dainty metal! bottles. 
Sold everywhere at 1/1}d 


DON'T BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


yown composition for the 

f ASA att Pac king. Gentle treatment 

‘ ALOK th . thett procuct of & modera scientific 

ry, is the perfect way t whiter and preserve the teeth. 

The free booklet, to be obtained from the British Depot, 

A.C. W nN, 14, Trinity — are, London, E.C., —_ you 

what ¢ AL OX is made of, and your application will also bring 
sample 


The Oxygen does it. 


Sole Manufocturers— McKesson & Robbina, New York 





WINTER CYCLING. 


The Model Cycle for 
Wintry Weather is 


.. THE.. 


STAR WINTER MODEL 


PRICE for Machine as shown, 


Send for Particulars to 


STAR CYCLE CO., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Ltd., 
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IS NOW A NECESSITY FOR 
A WELLDRESSED MAN 


qué NATIONAL patent 


WITH AUTOMATIC STRETCHER 

















Dee TRATED, 
B sbkUSTRATE 504 
WITHOUT CURTAINS’ 42- 





Se ay 
» SSS B dry 


‘BY ALL HIGH-CLASS | 
PPLIED vA Seneca 


ee DEPARTMENT 3 4 


JOHN WATTS 
LAMBERT WORKS, 


_SUIEFFIELD, 





~ 


Ectad | 


AITROUSERS PRESS 


HE seductive pleasures of 
the merry Xmas feast often 
betray people into eating rather 
richer food than usual, and 
sometimes justa little more than 
usual. ‘The inevitable result is 
an attack of biliousness: the 
stomach and liver in rebellion 
against overstrain. 

Sick headache, nausea, dizzi- 
ness, specks dancing before the 
eyes, uneasiness and weight at 
the pit of the stomach, windy 
colic, distension, a jaundiced 
complexion are all familiar symp- 
toms of a bilious attack. Bile 
Beans for Biliousness are the 
soundest, safest, and surest 
remedy for ailments of this kind. 
They tone-up the stomach and 
liver, and restore strength and 
health to Nature’s processes of 
digestion and _ nutrition. 

With a handy box of Bile 
Beans in the house you need not 
forego the pleasures of the Xmas 
festivities for fear of the conse- 
quencestoyourstomachand liver. 


Send to the Bile Bean Co., Leeds, mention 
the December STRAND, and enclose 

stamp, and you will receive in r 

Sample Box of Bile Beans. 


ILE 


ii%2 orn B’/Q PER BOX: 
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A SPLENDID XMAS PRESENT 


Many years ago, one December, a gentleman wrote to the Secretary of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE expressing his wish to take out 
A POLICY FOR £5,000 


on his life; adding a request that the utmost despatch might be exercised 


in regard to the preliminaries, as he wished to give the Policy as 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


to his wife. It is difficult to conceive of a better or more acceptable 
gift than a Policy in the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


Whether the amount desired is £5,000, £500, or any other sum, write 
at once for particulars to 


Dept. A, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


50 








is that of Knowledge, for, now as ever, Knowledge is Power. 
FOR INSTANCE— 
SE ED DEUS Sects ae pkeder Gn cance i en ee 


Countries or States are the largest Buyers or Consumers. 


There is no doubt that the Royal Road to Success in Business | 


AGAIN It is imperative that he possess a knowledge of the Quickest and Best Routes to and from the 
Principal Business Centres of the World. 


AND AGAIN It is an absolute necessity that he understand the Definitions of Trade and Technical Terms. 
Also, that he know something of the Fluctuations of the Markets during recent years. 
NOW all this ard much else of Benefit to Every Business Man is Presented in a Clear, Concise, and 
Graphic Manner in 


ATLAS: WORLDS COMMERCE 


Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.€. 
1,000 MAPS and DIAGRAMS, with Voluminous Text. 


To be completed in 22 Parts. Published Fortnightly. Parts 1 to 15 are now ready. 
The price of each Part is 6d. net. it may be obtained to order from all Booksellers. 


A SPECIMEN PART WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON MENTIONING “THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3--12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
0m 6 a 
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Genuine Edison Phonograph. 


Make Merry 
this Yuletide 


there is an endless source of amusement and enjoyment in a 
As you sit by your cheerful fireside, 


you can hear the music you like so well—listen to the songs that 
endeared themselves to you in years gone by—to the latest pantomime 
successes or the old-time Christmas carols. 


Genuine Edison 
Gold=-Moulded Records 


provide an infinite variety of selections : favourite old songs; instrumental 
solos ; sacred and classical music ; a waltz by Strauss or Berger ; 
stining marches by Dan Godfrey or Sousa; grand or comic opera— 
you can hear them all, rendered with “feeling,” expression and 


wonderful clearness. 

Can you think of a Christmas gift that 
will give more pleasure and enjoyment 
to every member ot the family than an 
Edison Phonograph with a selection of 
Genuine Edison Gold-moulded Records. 

But remember that only with Gesuine 
Edison Gold-moulded Records can you 
secure those full, clear, musical reproduc- 


tions of the best singers and music. 
These records are made by a patented 
process that retains every shade of 
expression and tone, making the repro- 
duction so perfect that you can easily 
imagine you are actually listening to 
the singer or the orchestra as the case 
may be. 


Call on your dealer, hear the Edison Phonograph and ask for a list 

of the latest Edison Records. In case of difficuity, write us, and 

we will send you the address of the nearest agent, and also our 
special Christmas Supplement. Address Dept. 1. 


Genuine Edison Phonographs from £2 
Genuine Edison Gold-moulded Records, 1/6 each. 
Genuine Edison Grand Opera Records, 3/- each 


To protect you we put this signature on every 


Genuine Edison Record and Phonograph. 


>a Edivon. 


National Phonograph Co., Ltd., 
25, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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solves the probler 


climat ke Aluminum Oil Heater necessary 
in ¢ home It will maintain warmth and 
prevent dampnes ( venient in form, light in 

The Alunu is the only perfect oil heater 
because it alone has our Satety Burner. 
Expl impossible Wick cannot turn down 
im perforations to become ¢ logged 
with ibstance sequently no odour, 
Radiates heat from the sides and bottom as well 
as the top. 

Note tr 1 f Safety Burner. 

A—Flame Spreader B—Air Space outside of Wick 
Tube. C—Air Space insideof Wick Tube ic E— 


Outside Casing t 


and Outside Casing, G—Fount 
for Oil, entirely separate from 
Burner H—Feed Pipe conduct 
ing Oil from Fount to Burner. 1 


Shield resting on t 


with 
Fasy to re-wi-k, and wick 
cannot be turned too high, 
thus smoking is impossible 
Nothing mmplicated,. A 
child can operate it 
& { Aluminum, No. |, 18/6 
BS No. 2, 25/- 
a. | No. 3, 33 


Guaranteed 


Hi 


buy an oil he 


Oil Heater 


stores, Ironmor 





NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


13-15, 
FINSBURY, 


THE STRAND 







‘See this 
Srand 
Safety 





The Aluminum 
Oil Heater 


of supplementary heating, 





fully, 







satisfactorily 








temperature ommon to our 




























» Burner. F—Air Space between Fount 










op of Fount 
Ait Space underneath 











Money returned if 
not aatintact 















finished Do 
ater unt you 


andsomely 






examined the Al iminum 
Obtainable from 











wers, and 








write 








ue 








Dar s. C., 
Wilson St., 
LONDON, E.C. 
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A Complete Phonograph Outht 





like this will make all the difference between cheerful and 
dull evenings. Every part of the Outfit is of the highest 
quality. ‘Lhe Phonograph is our celebrated “ADMIRAL” 


(with square top, 1 round to paid) 
which is so deservedly popular. 

Send for our Illustrated Cata O), 1 of Outfits, 
and Ff articulars of our different 3 purchase. 


HILTON & CO., 84-90, BRIGGATE, LEEDS. 


Ihe Largest Northern Factors. 
: 
Prevent Disappointment 


Raphael Tuck's ?7.2scgrcini 
Lovely Xmas Cards 


£5 ¢ IVEN AWAY. Also REAL GOLD 
BROOCHES, &c. Every packet has a Coupon 
ULUSTER DE LUXE, 40 for 1-, or 20 for 6d. as a Sample, 
ith Envelopes, post paid, 2 stamps extra. 
TUCK’S MASKS for Parties, assorted sample dozen, 1/9. 
T.B.L.. KING'S PREMISES. Savoy Corner, Strand. London. 


), ~~ 


carriage 

















Big Box of Ten Toys 
for a Shilling. 















Antise 


tic 
THRO T 
and 


EVANS’ _PASTILLES. 
wee for $& 


ou suffer from an Threas. ~— get 
EVA 8’ + ASTILLES, which give immediate relief in 
Hoarseness, Luss of Voice, Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, etc. Made to a formula of the Liverpool Throat 
Hospital. A boon to vocalists and public speakers ; all such 
should have them always to ensure being in perfect voice. 

sole Manu/sacturers and Vendor: 

Evans Sons Sesser Webb, Ld., Live peel & Lendon 
Sold by all Chemists and Drugxists at 1/- and 4/6 per Box. 




















DON’T THROW YOUR 
GOOD OLD PIPE AWAY 


Make it as clean and sweet 
as ever with one dose of 


HILL'S NICOTINE 
SOLVENT. 


Instantaneous A 

cleanser and a boon to all 

Smokers. One bottle would 
last for months. 


NO ~. 

( FRIEND 

> LIKEAN 
OLD 
... FRIEND 


Price ie. Post Frese. 


THE COUNTY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 
Excelsior Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


thorough 
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lL know what / want 
Sor Christmas! 


5-Waich 


“A CHRISTMAS GIFT of 
intrinsic and lasting value, not a Ask for an 
toy or something to please for the 
moment, but a character builder, 
wy teaching the value of time and thus 
. rendering the greatest possible service and 
satisfaction. Not necessary to take our word for its character 
—we have thousands of testimonals like this -— 
124, High Street, Arbroath, N.B., June rath, 190s. 

Gentlemen,—We havesold a large number of watches in our time, but have 
never handled one that gave us so little trouble in selling, or gave better 
satisfaction to our various customers. We have never had one returned to 
us as faulty. Our senior partner has two boys, aged 11 and 13 resp:ctively, 
who have worn Ingersoll Watches for fully four years, and they have given 
great satisfaction. You know. what young lads are, and it ts surprising how 
these watches could have stood the rough treatment they have got somecimes. 
—j.S. SMITH & SONS. 

Open face, 16 size, keyless wind, real lever, lantern pinion, 
cases in nickel, gun-metal or gold plate finish. We prefer 
to sell through the Shopkeeper, but if your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 5/- and we will forward 
watch and 5 years guarantee by return of post. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
258 K, AUDREY House, ELty Pace, Lonpon, E.C. 
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(Elliott & Horuby's Paten’.) 





1) ka, DEVELOP... . 
Wj:} ~ YOUR BOY’S GENIUS! 
& ° The toy consists of a variety of mechanical metal “ 

r) parts for building Working Models. THE TESSTED” 





rN o makes Cranes, Windmills, 
THE 5 BOX Endless Rope Railway 
Trolleys, &c., and ; 
THE 8 6 BOX in addition makes Draw- 
, : bridges, Travelling _ 
Crane, Elevator, &c., and 9 other models. ad These Engines are the best value yet before 
i? , @ the public; Briti i short 
THE 14/6, 24/6, 42/-) & 84/- BOXES smite 2 Gee Firion of Na Bo Les Se on 
roy ane came, ew Bride the Big Wheel, a perfect model of é — raptiion of No. 89 L. : Strong, well-made, 
x¢ Forth Bridge, 15ft. lone, wide enough to r . ‘ he , arf - VW wht . . me af 
Fee Te aera at lone. wide ene ugh to run a Model Engine over: g powerful S.\ . cylinder, with connecting roc 
and eccentric link motion reversing from 
cab, wheels coupled, a large boiler, with 


particulars of a great competition, 100 PRIZES. List free from ? 
, 
> — 
, 4water tubes. The 6-wheel tender has 
, 
, 
, 












all Deaiers. 

tank for storing spirit. The engine is finished 
in correct colours of M. R.or C. R. locomo- 
» tives. Length, 21in.; guaranteed. Price £3. 












FROM ALi STORES & MODEL DEPOTS. 





Send for Art Catalogue, 4d. post free, of 
Educational and Scientific Toy Specialities 
direct to Manufacturers. 









Complete 50-page Illustrated Book, 4d am 
% , . t frov 5 
18, James Street, Liverpool, nee 


or from the Manufacturers, THE BIRMINGHAM MODEL ENGINEERING CO., 44, Northwood Street, Birmingham. 









MANUPACTUKES 
-_ —_——_————_ = 


No. 1949. CUT THIS COUPON OUT. 





THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 





THE 
“*VINCEMUS” 
(Registered). 
Court and Lace. 


ITTINGs. 


» 7> By Gy 20 


BEST CALF PATENT. 


POST FREE, G.B. 


no 





A QUARTER CF A CENTURY’S R-PUTATION. 


Name 
Address 


+ owed —_— Pairs No. 


cuits. (QUEEN'S ROAD, BRISTOL. 


020 


Two Postal Trade Addresses |ST. PAUL’S STREET, LEEDS. 























A Hint for 
Dull Days. 


They say that a woman’s life is 
dull. But there are many ways 
of making it bright. ‘The days 
that are brightest in the lives 
of thousands are the days they 
pead .. 


Woman's LIFE 


FOR MAID AND WIFE 
Ca) the hints they 
read there make so 


many other days bright. Woman’s 
LiFe contains charming _ stories, 
Society gossip, photographs of favour- 
ites, toilet talks, cookery hints, 
practical recipes, helps to dressmaking, 
free paper patterns, etc. 





















Koep “Woman's Life” every week—it 
will become an “Enquire Within Upon 
Everything.” 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





Ben. Evans’ 


Welsh Flannels 
For GOLFING, CYCLING, or SEASIDE WEAR 


Patterns Post Free from 


BEN. EVANS & CO., Ltd., 
SWANSEA, 8S. WALES. 














NO LANCING 










or CUTTING 
with this Remedy. 

is. 134. CURT S ABSCESSES,ULCERS 
per box. TUMOURS, BOILS, 


, BAD LEGS, ECZEMA 
= = M : and all Skin Diseases, 

GEsS ul ON Of all Chemists, or post free from 
OINTMENT. sGkAY'S INN ROAD, w.c. 






CURE THE WORST COUGH 


— 
—— 


rok GREY HAIR wv 


SHADEINE, guaranteed permanent, 
washable, and absolutely harmless. 
Will not burn the hair or produce un- 
natural tint. Detection impossible. 
Contains no lead, silver, Be com etc. 
Trial Bottle, 7d. ; New Size, 1/2; Large 
Bottle, 3/9, post free (secretly pack: 
State colour required 

8. T. ALEXANDRE (Est. 1861), 
58, Westbourne Grove, London, W. 

















Trial Bottle 
Post, Free 


7°: 























To the First 1.500 Ladies who 
purchase 6 yards of our 


“XL” AMAZON. 


This is a Splendid Jap Silk Blouse, latest 
21/- el, gathered, tucked, and trim 
med openwork, and we are giving same 
to advertise our beautiful cloth quickly 
“XL” AMAZON is the finest pos 
sible material for Stylish Dresses and 
Costumes. Price 2/1 per yd., 48in. wide 
pevateins— Do not miss our excel 

range of Cloths, Tweeds, Blouse 
Petia etc. They are amazinz valne 
Patterns free. We have over 100,000 
satisfied customers 


HARTLEY & CO 














Cut this out 


The Warehou 
* Ai, Stanningiey ! Ra. 





LEEDS 
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delight 
to tread 





“THE DS. RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND IS PREFERRED. bronco Sock Sie. MARK! GC INK 


FREE with enlarged 1s. size, a LINEN STRETCHER. 
SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES post free, 6 or 12 stamps, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Biadese “Safety Razor 


has revolutionised the Safety 






























The Seven-biaded “* Ever-Ready” 
Razor rT ~ PSS of the world. Scientific machinery has made the 
Guinea “ Safety " of yesterday a Five Shilling razor to-day. 
We've dared to fix a retail price that meant a “* square deal. 
* Ever-Ready” Safety Razor sets are complete at Five 


Shillings. Seven perfect blades, a nickel silver safety frame 
and stropping handle, all compact in a handsome box 
It’s the safest safety razor in history. Everybody 
becomes an expert barber with the first shave—it's 
impoamble to cut the face 
“ Ever-Ready " blades are guaranteed to the Het 
they are the keenest, finest tempered, and easi 
shaving of all razor blides. They can be STROPP E D 
like the ordinary razor, a: d will last for years. We will 
exchange seven new blactes for seven dull ones and V6, 
SHOULD YOU HAVE A SAFETY, buy our blades; 
they will fit your Safety frame. Price G/G per dozen, post free 
We will alway~ exchange a dozen dull blades for a dozen brand 
new ones at 2/6 a dozen. 


Send Postal Urder for §/-, mentioning Straxp, and receive your 
set prepaid. 


SEND FOR FREE GOOKLET. 













Aan ied “ke 
1A Blade for er iwainite Week Ly 


CLEMENTS SAFETY RAZOR C(° | 
17, BILLITFR S' LONDON, == r es 
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STE 


* PIANOS - 


MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS have 
been told enough to abolish the old-fashioned 
and often misleading custom of publishing Cata- 
logues containing ornamental List Prices subject 
to all manner of discounts. They are now 
plainly stating the absolute Net Cash Cost of 
their various styles of Grands and Vertegrands 
with every illustration published in the New 
Catalogue. The following are a few examples : 


UPRIGHT PIANOS:— GRANDS:— 
Vertegrand £70 Style O £110 
Style X £90 » A £140 
» R £100 a. B £175 
o io £120 » D £250 


Delivered free, London; or of all recognised Agents throughout the British 
Dcminions at the same price, plus cost of duty, packing and carriage. 


Write or call to-day for full particulars and Catalogue, also artistic 
Bocklet A, “ Portraits of Musical Celebrities,” post free. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


a STEINWAY HALL * * 


RECISTEREO 


LONDON. oy NEW YORK. 


TRADE MARR | 
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GLOBE 


Furnishing co. 


(J. R. GRANT, Proprietor). 


Liverpool, Pembroke Place. 
Glasgow, 510, Sauchiehall St. 
Belfast, 38 & 40, High St. 
Blackburn, Ainsworth St. 





4 Design No. 140 in our Catalogue. 
; oom Suite in Fumed Oak and Frieze Velvet. 





High Class Dining 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
FLOOR COVERINGS, 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


For Cash or 


Easy Payments. 


ALL GOODS SENT 
CARRIAGE PAID 


to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Colonial and Foreign orders 
receive special attention. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
return in full all money paid. 








Our Large Illustrated Catalogue containing selections of Dining, Drawing, 
and Bedroom Furniture, and coloured illustrations of Floor Coverings from 
hundreds of designs ; also Estimates,Opinions of the Press, and information 
and hints that cost you nothing and will save you pounds in furnishing. 








— —and for this 


reason you may purchase with confidence 

BRITANNIA GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 

Made to withstand hard wear—and dves it. 

Of your Draper. 


“Worth” Toffee 


**Worth” Toffee is real toffee—a 
pure, delicious sweetmeat, made from 
refined cane sugar. There is nothing 
secret about ‘* Worth” Toffee. 

You can see it made—analyse and 
test it—you will not find one single 
trace of Glucose, Beet Sugar, or the 
low-grade substances often used in 
sweetmeat making. These are bad 
for your health. 

There is purity, palate pleasure, in 
** Worth” Toffee, 


FREE Tablet MT Lotfee. 


We will send SIX TABLETS of “WORTH” 
TOFFEE to every person who sends a penny 
stamp to pay cost of postage only. Send to-day. 

















cr 


Family 








Sole Maker— 
b 95, Gathorne St., 
Worth’s,”* revs: 
BSS Oe TCTs Ati: A TTD 











For Good English Christmas Fare 


ORDER —__7 
ene Brand 
SOUPS, SAUSAGES, idiieiall 
TONGUES, ~—/ 
cou POTTED MEATS, 
AWARDS. GALANTINES. 





Shippam's Brand is a guarantee of Unegualled Quality. 
Purveyor to H.M, the King. c. SHIPPAM, Chichester. 











XMAS 
PRESENTS 


From the Oldest Este ablish- 
ment for LINEN in the 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Damask Table Linen 
Unrivaled for almostg@entury 
IRISH LACES 


Also at 3/6, 5/-, 6/6 ew in encless variety. 
Cambric Santinscttate. Hand-Embroidered Linen 
Goods, &c. 





Limerick La 
Handkerchief, 3/10 eac 7 


No. IL 7. 


Ba Please write for our Lilustrated Xmas List. 

















MURPHY & ORR (PS) BELFAST | 
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[S@NTSTNIGNGN ENG GSGGS 


The SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


(Issued by the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE). 











2) 
2) 
2) 


HOSE who do not see the “Westminster Gazette” daily are 
invited to subscribe to the SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 
Weekly Edition). 

Although a weekly edition, it is not an epitome of the daily 
issues, but it will keep readers in touch with the views of the 
“Westminster” on public affairs and on literary and social topics. 

Among its special features are the Cartoons of the Week by 
Sir F. Carruthers Gould (“ F. C. G.”), including a new one drawn 
expressly for this issue. 


(GS (GS GSN GN TNE 
SY, 


@é Readers with literary tastes will find a great attraction in the 
S$ page of PROBLEMS (with prizes for solving them), which enjoys a 
a wide and ever-increasing popularity. Letters from far and wide 6) 
Y prove that this page furnishes an intellectual stimulus as well as a : 
@ literary pastime to a large circle of intelligent and cultivated minds. RY 


But the broad appeal which the SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 
makes to the reading public can only be appreciated on a perusal of 
the paper itself. It is but suggested here by a brief indication of 
the general contents. 


(GN T@Y@ 


These comprise brilliant General Articles; Short Stories by A\ 
Clever Writers ; interesting reviews of Books of the Week by Able >) 
Critics ; a Causerie on Public Affairs; Motley Notes; columns on 
Sport and Pastimes; Nature and Science; Photography ; Chess; 6) 


Men, Women, and Things; with other features varying from 
issue to issue. 

Though only costing a penny, the SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER thus forms a large, high-class weekly, of 
a magazine-review character. 

It can be obtained through all the usual channels, or Post 
Free from the office for 6s. 61. per annum inland, or 8s. 8d. 
abroad ; shorter periods at proportionate rates. 


A MOST INTERESTING PAPER FOR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


— 


SAS, 


S 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 


Tudor House, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
WWW 
= 


[GS74N7GN7GN 7a "GN (GN GN GN as 
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® Remarkable 
Desk Offer 


“Derby” Roll-top Desks are sonata for 
system and tidiness, safety of ds pam and mving 
of time. hee > the des everything 
Well-construc of oe ly-seasoned \. 
they are of great value in office, library, heme. 
Sent on - ‘rates 

0, . 





Balance 
by arrangement. 
Discount for cash. 
Prices from 
£5-5-0 
Send for Catalogue. 
T. INGLESANT & SONS, Ltd.,, 
Horsefair Street, Leicester. 
Lerps SHowroom: 25, Cookridge Street. 


REAL 


ScOTCH SHORTBREAD 


Made from the BEST & PUREST 
Materials, makes a Delicious Dainty 
for the Table, Afternoon Teas, etc. 
THICK FINGERS in TARTAN TINS, 1/4 & 2/5 each. 
CAKES in TARTAN TINS, 1/8, 2/10, 4/-, & 5/6 _,, 
CAKES in BOXES, 1/8, 2/9, 3/11, & 5/- each. 
MARISCHAL COLLEGE TINS, 1/7, 2/9, & 3/10 each. 


All Post Free, 


WM. KENNAWAY, Dept. A, 
5 & 7, HOLBURN ST., ABERDEEN. 


RHEUMATISM 


When a ‘URICURA’ CALVANIC RING 
will relieve you —as indisputably proved. 
Heavily Gold Oased, most scientific. 5/-, 7/6, 
chased or plain. Send postcard for size 
If no relief experienced within a 













Remittance to accompany orders. 







U 40 
reet, BIRMINGHAM. 


100,000 GIVEN. AWAY. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
This Phenomena! Offer is made to the readers of The Strand 
Magazine, 1/12/1906. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we will forward 
direct from our Looms to your address, one of our 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN _ GUINEA 

















ing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., hand- 
bordered in as mg patterns and fashionable self. 


Suitable for Draw 
somely 


shades of Crimson, Some, = and Art Colourings, to suit all 
requirements, and large ugh to cover any ordinary-sized 


room. These Carpets, et with will be sent out 
as Sample Carpets, thus show- FREE RUG, asthe identical 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 


apalit ly 
? material rial equal to wool, and being a speciality of 4 own can on 
te — Ce: from our Looms, t = — the purchaser a 
—— TH Over 400,000 sold during the t twelve 
— ~ M. willingly returned if not L Thousands 
of ix Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received 
W every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a ve 
mdsome Rug to match, or we will send Two Carpets and TWO 


BUlieatre, od Bargat Catalogu: fc 
n es of Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c., Post 
Free, if, when writing, you mention The Strand poe ny (1/12/1908). 
er ¥. HODGSON & SONS (‘ept. 8) \, Mocuiecturers 
tnd Merchant, WOODSLEY ROKD, 








When the Baker's 
Cart Calls ask for 


See the name on the loaf and accept no 
substitute for this tasty, nutritious, easily 
digested bread. 

There are many reasons why you should 
have it on the table every meal. It is light in 
crumb, unlike ordinary brown bread, which is 
heavy and damp. It has a pleasant flavour, 


all its own, which tempts the appetite. 

A perfect food in itself, it contains all the 
natural salts which are the nutritious part of 
the wheat berry. 


These salts are often lost in 
milling, but are retained in Turog Bread. 
Consequently it is a great brain and body- 
building food. 

More than that, these salts are presented to 
you in their most digestible form, the flour 
being partially cooked in the process of 
preparation. 

Turog Bread keeps well, coming sweet and 
fresh to the table even after the loaf has been 
cut several days. It makes light, crisp toast 
of lovely colour. The name ‘ Turog” is 
clearly stamped on every loaf. 


Sample Loaf Free. 


Write, mentioning your baker’s name 
and address, for Free Sample Loaf to— 


SPILLERS .& BAKERS, Ltd., 
316, Bute Street, Cardiff. 


Turog 
Bread 
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The 


treated by 


IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 


Indistinet Vision; 
Chronic Diseases of the Eye all successiully 


English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239n, Broadway, New York. | 


Ideal Eye Masseur 


Muscular Troubles, 


Scientific Massage at any age. 






























Webesrenkes the‘Ostor’ Mantle 


ar the “‘Ostor” Mantle break or split 
within 45 days of date of purchase we will 
replace it free of charge. The “‘ Ostor” Mantle 
has been severely tested, and with ordinary care 
will last from 4 to 12 months, giving a brilliant 
white light during the whole period. Our 
unprecedented offer enables you to purchase 
and test any number of ‘‘ Ostor” Mantles at our 
risk. 4/« per dozen (3 Mantles for 1/14) Post Free. 














To be obtained only from 
THE RELIANCE INCANDESCENT CO., 
(Dept. 11), 50, Rye Lane, Peckham, London, 8.E. 


NO AGENTS, 








AND BRANCHES. 






17, St. John’s Re, Clapham Junction ; 
; 161, High Rd., Kilburn ; 4, Powis St., 
etc 


Branches at 
372. Edgware Rd., W 
Woolwich ; 42, George St., Richmond, etc., 













The Book is FREE 
TO ALL Readers 
of this Advt. 
As* for the 












is the Jast. 
It is built with 
B.S.A. FITTINGS 
by the Local Maker. 
B.S.A.Co. Ltd. Birmingham. 








FUTURE 1S KNOWN 


©. A. Pearson, Ese, W. T. Steap, Ese., and many 
other prominent public men_ and women have 


YOUR 








RESULT testified to the accuracy of Mr. Geo. Wilde’s 
WILL fo ts, and thousands of others have given 
testimonials. Send Is. and stan. together with 

ASTONISH year and date and time of bi..h (if possible) 
You Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. —Gro. 

. Witps (Room &), 7, Southampton Row, London. 








TESTIMONIAL 


FROM 


BILLY BONNO, 


who weighs @ stone. 


WEIGHTY 








HE SAYS: 


** It’s a Cracker Jack.” 





FIT FOR THE “KING.” 
NO MIDDLE PROFITS. 


“THE LITTLE JAP," 





HOLLOW GROUND. 
“ RUBY,” 


Sheffield Made 
Haft & Blade, 


2/6 


Post Free 
Prices: Black Handles, 2/6; Ivory ditto, 3/6; Pair in case, 
Black, 7/-; Ivory, @/-. From quality steel 260 per ton. 
Sent by Return Post. Caxh returned if not satisfactory. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 2,000 ]llustrutions. 
P. M. SUNDERLAND, Westminster Works, Sheffield. 






























GAe 


MUSIC 





of every man, woman, or child by the aid o 
without any question of individual skill. 

souneeet ; $5 secures this remarkable 
instalments. 





for its action on exhausting 
button is all that is necessary. 


brochure which fully describes 


IN THE HOME! 


The greatest works of the master musicians are brought within the reach 


You delight yourself, your family, and friends. 


The “HARPER” ELECTRIC PIANO does not depend 


Readers of “ The Strand Magazine” are invited to write for an interesting 


into an Electric Piano without the slightest detriment. 


THE ‘HARPER’ ELECTRIC PIANO CO., Ltd., 266/8, Holloway Rd., London, N. 


‘ELECTRI 
PIANO 





Te 





») 


f the “HARPER” ELECTRIC PIANO, and 


instrument. The balance may be arranged in easy 


pedalling movements. The mere pressing of a 


Your own Piano can be converted 


its advantages. 
Particulars free. 
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A Xmas Box 


You know what 
that is, don’t you ?— 
every little boy and 
girl does. Very likely 
you'll get some, ) our- 
self, this Xmas. 
Have you thought 
of the poor little cold 
hungry children who 
don’t get. any? 


Wouldn't you like to TYPEWRITER 


help them? A packet makes the annoyanee of bad writing alto- 


gether unnecessary and almost inexcusable. 
of 


Its unique merits and low —_ bring it 


within reach of everyone. ts fame rests 

upon its Solid Strength, Durability, Porta- 
bility, and its Beautiful Clear Writing and 
Alignment. The principle (peculiar to the 
* Armstrong”) of key and type oh one 
rigid steel bar makes it almost impossible 

costs you only a few 

pennies, but it 

makes ever 

so many nice 

warm break- 

fasts — isn't 

that the very 


to get out of order and elimi:.ates no less 
best Xmas 


Note the extra- 
ordinarily low 
price of the‘ Arm- Ss. 
strong, vis., ° 
box you 


It may be purchased if preferred by EASY 
could 










Judge 





the bad effects created by undecipher- 
able handwriting. Judge Hans 
Hamilton (Preston) recently remarked 
in court: ‘It is a great pity that 
Doctors do not typewrite their 
reports: bad writing causes very 


5) 


severe annoyance, 


THE 





















INSTALMENTS-~— 22 down and 12 monthly 
payments of 15/-. Fully illustrated catalogue 
jo. 5 sent on application. 


BRITISH TYPEWRITER CO., ‘Kedaitcn. 


Lonpor—195, Oxford St, W. G.ascow—7, West Regent St. 
Mancursten—42, Deansgate. Binmincuam—36, Temple St 
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FREE, a Handsome Transparent ENCLISH CHINA CLOCK, value 10/- 


(Not a spurious foreign imitation) to every purchaser of full Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Service finished in Gold. 
mene | in 2% Colours and Gold, gives full particulars, shows our Pottery ast really is ; it contains everything 
Our Catalogue secon | 4 the household. Better Better is unobtainable at such low cost. We should like you to one it Let 


eae a The PREMIER, in Special Art Flown Blue 


COMBINATION TEA AND BREAKFAST SET. 


oan ; PLEOE 
53 Pinces 9/3 ree, : 4 / DINNER SET 
x ~ > tr: to match, 


Consisting of 
6 Bkfst Cups & Bers. 
6 Tea Cups & Sers. 
6 Breakfast Piates. 










































6 Tea Plates pa : ; . Packed Free. 
6 Egg Cups. 1 Dish, Se a “ Gold Finished, 
1 Teapot, 14 pints 7” ‘ s ? 19:9. 


1 Cocoa Jug, 11 pints 
2 Cake Plates. | Milk 
1 Slop Basin. [Jug 
1 Oovered Butter 

Sample Plate, 


Finished in Best Gold, 11 9 We Guarantee Satis faction. 


THE CHINA ST. POTTERY CO., LTD., 71, VIVIAN WORKS, FENTON, STAFFS. 


Money returned if not approved. Special Terms to y~ Schools, d Hotel Caterers. See Goods bear our Name. 


Full Set, 
62 Pieces, 22/6. 
Gold Finished, 29/-. 





EARS Send a postcard for free ‘Booklet S’ of the K.C. 


vraisiieee ts." gy | Guaranteed Appointment 





Noises in Head 
and Ears; Discharges from Ears; 








Deafness from Influenza and Catarrh SYSTEM, with copies of —— from Students 
8 eae remedies forwarded. Hundreds recently placed in app to 
jetters in testimony. No painful 
instruments. Write for ‘entimonials and Messr3. MUNFOR D> & PITMAN, 
Printed estions to answer, sent free. My. T. ISON, Ison’s Eye Kensington C< liege, Queen’s Road, LONDON, W. 
and Ear Dispensary, Lid., Great Goorge Street, Leeds. (Estab. 1871). Telephone No. 4348 “* Pappyveroy.” 








FOR HOME AND OFFICE USE. 


Oak Secretaire 
Bookcase 


HE Sensation of 1906. 


.The “HAVOC” GUN. 
me ones Jer o= 
Read Description ;— 





Cash Price, 35-. 
5ft. high, 2ft. Gin. wide, Nin. 
deep when closed, fall down 
writing front with lock and 

key. Marvellous value. 


Furned Oak Filing 
“@@ Cabinet, 35/-. 
Shutter front & sprin 
lock, ec 
with metal ; pulls 
holding, cont cards. 
Size of cabinet 45}in. high, 

l4tin. wide, 18in. deep. 
All Biglish work. Fireproof 

Safes and Deed, Koxes. 
Turkey & Oriengal Carpets. 
Complete lists sent poat free on application. 


a. & SeLemnen, OS aan Syneetn Gapaet, Lenten, E.6. 
hon : 13,604, Central. : 


Crasbolt, Rod Push 

fore-end Sound, 

Reliable Ejector 
Mechaniam 





FREE TRIAL—Money returned if not as represented, 


Bend Postcard for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB 
of Guns and Ammunition. WRITE TO-DAY. 


ERAN EE CLARE SE, 
Crown Gun Works, Gt. Charlies Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





~ SBAL on the package ensures your getting ~~ 


pest ASEPTIC HANDKERCHIEF 


go indispe: spheer the cleanly treatment ottnGpensa, 
Colds, asal Catarrh, Whooping Cou 

Measles, &c., &@c. Its use banishes the disagreea ye 
features of these complaints, shortens their duration, 
and prevents infection. Destroyed after use. Saves 
washing. Originally introduced hy us, it has, like all 
good (rings, been hasely imitated. See that — Regis- 
tered Trade Mark Seal is affixed to every pack 50 for 
1s. Cheaper inguantities. At Chemists, or So! lePropric 
tors, Toilet Néveities Co., 3, Unity St,, Bristol. 


The CECIL PARCEL, AD mown 


Contents — pe 6 Ongvens and 
Steel, Best a. Ay Aerie t-doz. Table andi 


Dessert Knives, ditto, }<doz. each S Pure Nickel Silver 
Table and eS Forks. ¢-<doz. Dessert, Spoons, ¢-doz. 
each Tea and Egg Spoons, 2 Table Spoons, 2 Salt 
Spoons, 2 Mustard Spoons, | pair Sugar Tongs, 1 Oak 
Butter Slab, nickel mounted, and Knife. 


A Suitable Wedding Present. 


Teams or Pavwenrt.—Send 2/- for Knife and Fork, 
to test before orderi if satisfied vangatntet ot 
parcel supplied on © Sredltt or Cash Terms. Oredit, 

with order, six monthly payments of 5/-, and one of 
T/-. Cash. you m 3/- in £ discount, or extra goods 
to value of «- in & We pay Bs] not — 

y or 
Cash returnec eeseaee not sa story. Catalogue TESTIMONIAL. 


FREE, 2,00! 
46, Cambridge Rd., Hammersmith, W. 


P. M. SUNDERLAND (Successor to sadder March 5, 1008. 


.M.§ lerland 
BURNAND, BOOTH 6 CO., Ltd.), 1 Bairee! recur Feb, sath 1 pines 
Westminster Works, SHEFFIELD. inde 


And hundreds of others. 


edical Men. No Steed in Band. 

b Equally comfort bie in an 

ning position. Consultations and 

Pree. Insist on having Whije's 

. Those bearing the Co.s name are alone 

. genume. All kinds of Elastic Halts, ste. 

Note Udy the Stores (Army & Nazy, "2h lg's Moc. ain 
t Lever Truss Co., bury 

Pare Indy Consultant. Ki lly mention this Mag. 

















Psa i 





GUARA NTEED. 
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EIFFELTOWER 


Delicious Light Buns and Cakes 
are ie with certain success by 
using Eiffel Tower Bun Flour. 


BUN MAKING MADE EASY. 


Lemon, Almond, and Vanilla, id. and 
pkts. Of all Grocers. Save 
iffel Tower Labels for 10s. 6d. 

re Free. é 


BUN FLOUR 






















Perfect in 
every detail, 
Responsive to 
every move- 


ment of the 
body. 


Just what you 
want to com- 
plete the smart- 
nessandensure 
the comfort of & 
your clothes. 
Write for booklet 


and name of- - 
nearest Agent to 


BULL’S-EYE, 
Dept. A, 
Brownsfield Mills, 
MANCHESTER. 


AT ALL OUTFITTERS, trom 2/= to G/= per Pair. 





KOW READY, price 1/6, post free. The Sixth Edition of the 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD POSTAGE 
___ STAMP CATALOGUE. 


qnuly illustrated, and ta date ‘of publication, 
Stamps issued ich ~~ 


¢ wPRONOUNCTS SING VOCABULARY cf the 


names of stamp-issuing countries. 
The ‘ Standard’ and ‘ Paragon’ 
Postage Stamp Albums. 


Entire New Series, quite new and up-to- 
a, rely SS sted. d A te an 


© Col talogue. Man: 
different styles and foun’ tnt Full details and 
° in = . eet 
Pages at the end of the 
separate illustrated booklet yt} can be 


had fr free —_ the uhinn also a 68-page price list of packets and sets 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 














Home Illumination 













should be artistic, 
hygienic, bright, plen- 
tiful, yet economical. 
The incandescent 
electric lamp is the 
only illuminant to fulfil 
all the above conditions, 
and of all lamps the 








BT 
EDISON 


Electric Lamps 





excel by reason of 
their artistic appear- 
ance, long, brilliant, and 
useful life, economical 
operation, and accurate 
rating. A trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical 
of their great supe- 
riority over all others. 


Write for Pamphlet No. S 163 
to the B.T.H. Co., Rugby. 




















MARE e Ur ait’ beaten’ 
= — 
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IF YOU LOVE HIM 






ENOUGH INNOCENT 
BLOOD HAS BEEN SHED. 


The Gillette way works out at four 
clean-as-a-whistle lightning shaves for a 
halfpenny, and never a scratch ! The 
Gillette Safety Razor makes a hobby of a 
former bugbear 

Gone are the long and weary waits at 
the barber's, the clammy hand that used 
to linger on the face, the unwelcome tastes 
of soap, the torture of the microbe-bearing 
razor, and the stickiness and irritation. 
Gone is every detail in the nightmare 
of a self-shave with the oid-type 
razor: the stropping, the honing, 
the sticking-plaster, the naughty 
words, and the wasted time. 

No matter how tender the 
face, how wiry the beard, 








Stores. Wholesale only, GiLLetTe Sarety Razor Co., 20 













- The price of the Standard Gillette Set—Triple Silver-plated Holder and Twelve Double- 
ged Blades—is £1 1s. complete. Of leading cutlers, silversmiths hairdresse:s and up-to-date 
Minories, London, E.C. 


NO HONING - NO STROPPING 


DON'T LET HIM 
CARVE HIMSELF! 


how nervous or unused to shaving one may 
be, three minutes with a Gillette does 
the trick. 

The Gillette Safety Razor is always 
ready, always keen. It has twelve double- 
edged blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and hardened to such a degree that it 
takes diamond dust to grind them. 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TO HIM! 


If there is a male to be honoured by 
a gift from you at the festive season, 
let that gift be a Gillette Safety Razor. 
The more razors he already has that 
are not Gillettes, the more he will 
bless you for giving him the one 
that has none of their faults. 
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rs i i > » Shaving 
WIaMS stick 

A discriminating 
man who has once ex- 
perienced the thick, 
creamlike lather of 
Williams’ Shaving 
Stick, the exquisite 
soothing and refresh- 
ing effect on his face, 
the feeling of safety 
and satisfaction that 
its purity guarantees, 
is not easily persuaded 
to accept a substitute. 
If he does, it’s at the 
expense of his face. 


“The only kind 
that won’t smart or 
dry on the face.” 


Sold by chemists, hairdressers and per- 
fumers, all over the world, or mailed to any 
address on receipt of price in stamps. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks, 1s.; Williams’ 
Luxury Tablets, 1s.; Williams’ American Shav- 
ing Tablets. 6d. (Trialsize)of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick, 2d. Trial tablet Williams’ Shaving 
Soap for 1d. by addressirg 


The J. B. Williams 
Company 

s Gt. net > London, W. C.; 

aria, ue Chauveaux ie; 

161 Clarence St., Taide Bouth 

Wales. Head office and factories, 

Glastonbury, Conn., U. 8. A. 
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have heard how an error in the 
drop of the Greenwich time-b.ll 
was detected by a layman with a 


Waltham Watch. 


He believed in 
his watch against the signal of the 
civilised world. He was ol 
 RIVERES. VANGUARD,” & “ROYAL” 
ALTHAM WATCHES. 
If your Jeweller does not stock Waltham Watches, write 
us and learn where to obtain them, and at the same time 


we will to forward you Free Booklet No. 7, 
describing the higher grades of Waltham Watches. 


Rospins & Ari Letux Ny holesale only to the Trade), 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 









Jute Soles last longer 
. than any others. 
- Easiest 
to fe.t 
Cheapest 
, by far!! 
Mr Evans, 114, Vauxhall Walk, loa” reth, writes (7/11/02): “* Last 
ir lasted me nearly 8 years.” Mr Wittaw (Chef), Exch. Club, 
Everyesk. says (Dec. ‘05 *Have worn them twenty years. 
Enclose Length of Walking Shoe. ices (post free). 


Colour—Brown, Black, or White Cates s. Ladies’. Gent's 
A. Plain Shoes (without strapping) oso ae 18 1/10 
D. Superior Canvas (as per illustration) = 26 29 
FE. Jute-Seled Boots (no strapping), for 

Shooti Fishing, Climbing ; non slipping 3/- 33 

Nitto Thi k Grey Canvas (Boots) . 33 36 

The same in Shoes = 23 24 

Canvas Leather-Sole | Shoes (superior) . 36 46 49 

Red Rubber (Fine Brown Canvas or Brown Leather U ppers) 5 11 


If three pairs at one time, reduction of 9d. per pair. Poat free 
United Kingdom, abroad extra. Established nearly 20 years. 


pareny CANVAS SHOE Co., 1, 


Steps Rd., near Clasgow. 
Seud P.O. direc oi we have no retail Stores. Shop Agents Wanted. 


EVERYBODY'S istrict: 
ASTROLOGY 


Third Revised 
By ALAN LEO. | 





Edition. 
N .—2 oe of, pur- 
f this 


ieseseien 
book 


This popular book accurately describes A FREE TEST 
character and wy = ms born MOROSCOPE 
on any day sin up "to the 
Er z year. it Tans! you what you are | will be given. 

tted for, and whem to marry i it also indi- | When ordering 
cates the best periods in li send (1) Time, 

It explains A: in the most (2) Date, (3) 
wo x 6. | Place of birth. 

f | 
Send a P.O. for is., or 14 stamps, direct to the | 7 


8. Editor of ‘Modern Astrciogy,’ 


Out out thie ad. 
8, Lyncroft Gardens, London, (/.W. 


vertt a 
enclose with order. 











Constipation 


Cured Free. 


Constipation, or a confined aaa sluggish condition «f 
the Buwels, is more prolific of Human misery than 


any other cause. 
A Few ‘Even the slightest Costiveness 
Symptoms. 


gives rise to many unpleasaut 
Slow Digestion, Coate 


Symptoms. Defective Appetite, 
Tongue, Headache, Feti 
Breath, Depressed and Irritable Feelings, are all duc 
to a generally congested state of the System, and of 
the Bowels in particular. 
h i Yonstipa 
The Only The cure of habitual Consti; 


tion cannot be brought about by 

Safe Cure. any violent method—drastic ; urga 

tives simply intensify the mischief. 

The cure can only be accomplished in the same 
manner and by the same means that nature overcomes 
the difficulty. Fruit does not force Nature, but works 
in harmony with her own operations. For this reason 


Guy’s Fruit Pills 


immediately relieve and permanently cure Constipa- 
tion—pleasantiy and safely. 

Guy’s Fruit Pills are composed of extracts from 
several ripe medicinal Fruits, having laxative virtues 
of a gentle aperient character. Their use cannot, there- 
fore, be productive of anything but the greatest good. 


Guy’s Fruit Pills gently stimulate the £tomaci, 
Liver, and Bowels to perform their functions 
naturally. hus they cleanse the System from 


waste principles and impurities, and remove the cause 
of most cases of ill-health. 

A clear Complexion, Good Appetite, Efficient Diges- 
tion, and that characteristic sense of ‘feeling well,” 
invariably follow the employment of Guy’s Fruit Pills. 

For Women they are an invaluable medicine. 


Sample Box Free. 


In order that you may have an opportunity of + utting 
Guy’s Fruit Pills to the test, we shall be glad to send 
you a sample box free of charge and postage paid, upon 
receipt of a postcard. A pamphlet containing vaiuale 
hints on Diet and a Chart showing the relative diges- 
tibility of various articles of Food will be sent with the 
Pills, to obtain which kindly address :— 


Guy’s Tonic Co. (Dept. L), 12, Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S.W. 





4 Blackburns Currant 


Cough Elixir 


hg’ 
1 is black currants combined it the extracted 
. juiees of active medicinal herbs, and is highly successful 
(he for instantly re moving es and curing all 
Th lifficult breathing and 7 
Rone etc. Testimonials from 









soreness after Co 


: May and other, sadting ,_preteasionale. 1/1i, 273, ond 
r bot, Stores, or Post Free fio u 
DDA UTTON, Chemist, 26, Tyrre! 





THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE 


is filled with IDEAS, and the best and most practical office 
and fact tems. It teaches Office Management, Sales- 
smnanship, Book. Keepin mg: Higher Accounting, Advertisement 
sae | and Collection Systems. Nothing but 
business from cover to cover. 
G/- per annum, post free. Specimen copy sent on receipt 
of 6d. in stamps. 
THE BUSINESS MAN'S PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 


Writing, 








108, THANST HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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It is your pocket 
that tells the story. Doyou 
think that this time next year 
you will be earning more than you 
are at present? There is no reason 
why you should not, if you have 
our training. No matter what you 
are doing now, or how old you are, we 
can, under our system, improve your 
position, and give you a good salary. 


“ THOUSANDS HAVE BENEFITED 


by our system. Why not you? We train 
you by post, direct to your home, to enter the 
profession of Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Our system trains you in your spare | 
time, without interfering with your present work, 
to take up a good position as an ELECTRICAL 
or MECHANICAL ENGINEER, or in 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER WORK, 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, MOTOR CAR 
MANAGEMENT, COAL MINING, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, etc, ete. Why not 
investigate this, free? Send a post-card now 
and we will send you our interesting FREE 
Book, “How to become an Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineer.” Write now to 


Eleetrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 


427, Norwich House, 
Southampton &t., Holborn, 
London. 






































































‘WATER-BORNE’ 
DISEASES. 


The expression “water-borne” has been 
a applied to typhoid fever (enteric), 

iolera, dysentery and other acute disorders 
contracted by drinking polluted water contain- 
ing disease germs ; but it is now certain that a 
vast number of other bodily ailments is caused 
or aggravated by the mineral impurities nearly 
always present in ordinary water, viz., car’ 
nates of fime and magnesia, sulphates of lime, 
soda, and magnesia. These mineral impurities 
constitute the ‘‘ hardness” of water, and only 
some of them are removable by boiling. Typhoid 
kills quickly ; the mineral-maiming of the body 
is slow but certain, and painful, as witness 
chronic rheumatism of the joints, gout, stone, 
gravel and other diseases of the eliminatin 
organs (the kidneys, skin, etc.), dyspepsia an 
other disturbances of the digestive organs, 
involving results so dissimilar as constipation 
and diarrhcea, according to the kind of mineral 
impurities present in the water supply. So great 
is t:e damage done to health by impure water 
that whenever there is ill-health without appa- 

rent cause, the water supply should be inquired 




























into. Thers is only one way of securing 
a'solutely pure water—that is by distilla- 
tion. The Lancet has noticed a ‘‘handy” 
and “effective” domestic apparatus for dis- 
tilling water at home. It is known as the 
Gem Pure Water Still. Price 41/-, carriage 
= Full particulars of it are sent free 
rom tle Gem Supplies Co., Ltd. (Dept. H), 





22, Peartree Street, Goswell Road, E.C., on 
mentioning THk STRAND MAGAZINE. 
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Globe Wernicke | 


“ELASTIC” BOOKCASES. 


ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED. 


Bookcase 
Units 

and Desk 

COMBINED. 






















Tr WE are the 

SST Th, «ORIGINATORS of the 
“UNIT” IDEA. 

Book 

Unit. | CHRISTMAS 

— PRESENTS. 

Unit. LARGE VARIETY oh 

NOVELTIES ON . 








Cash or Deferred Payments. 
Goods packed free, and orders of £2 sent carriage paid to any Goods 
Station in Great Britain. Send for Oatalogue No. 5B, post free 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


44, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C.; and 
$2, Victoria Street, LONDON, 8.W. 























. . Be 


PERFECT PZNMANSHIP 








depends largely on the pen. There 
are some ms which are a temptation 
to clear, fluent penmanship; there are 


others which dig in the paper, scratch, 

and blot, which seem to be a conspiracy 

against the quality of one’s handwriting 
and one’s comfort at the desk. 


JOSEPH 
GILLOTT’S PENS 


Our special pensare the ‘‘J.G.,’’ adelightful 
stub point; the “Welcome, " an easy 
writer with a a point; the “‘ High- 
land,"’ soft, wift, and fluent; the 
** Goldfields,"” medium inted ; and the 
*Bank"’ Pen. 
Joseph Gillott's Pens in Sixpenny or Gross Boxex, of Stationers, 
etc. Sample Card of Pens FREE on receipt of address and penny 
stamp (pos ). Sampie Box of Thirty Pens, assorted, for test- 
ing, Seven Stamps. JUSECH GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 40), 
37, Gracechurch Street, London, E.O. Also at Birmingham 














rat AERATED 
WATERS 


Trae 


GRANTS 


.®” CHERRY 
BRANDY 
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“Beautify 
your Figure 


How Thin and Plain Women may safely and quickly 
Improve their Figure, Develop their Bust, and Beautify 
their Skin, and at the same time Rejuvenate the wholc« S 

System, by a New Home Method. | —S=—_—_? 


We assure you, and can give you positive proof, a any ledy can 7_— herself beautiful by a simple, pleasant, and 
inexpensive home method, entailing not the sli is the result of long ai 
careful study of feminine physique and nature by an omnes physician, hem has pmsl us to carry out the result of his 
investigations, in — to be . yt w ho Unfortunately possess Trane figures, unhealthy skins, and who are suffecing 

from all nervous « his derful treatment is especially prepared for the rapid 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUST. 


it will increase your bust 2 to 6 inches in a remarkably short time, make your arms, aut shoulders, shapely and plump. 
It completely rejuvenates the whole system, poling you feel light-hearted, blithe, and gay ; in fact, a totally oly ons woman. 
You really cannot imagine what a wonderful effect THE TEMPLE NERVE AND “FLESH FOOD will have upon you. 
It will clear away those wrinkles, pimples, blackheads and other blemishes, and leave your skin spotless and with a feeling of 
delightful freshness. We want every woman, be she ever so plain, to try this treatment ; so sure are we of the results a 
we will let you trysit foe. There is no excuse why you should not do so. We are issuing a little book explaining all abou’ 
this treatment, and will send same with the free trial to all who write to-day. All communications are treated as strictly 

confidential, and opened by me. Write at once, and enclose stamp to pay postage, to— 


Madame E. R. TEMPLE, The Temple Association (Dept.s6), 10, Pugh Place, Golden Sq., London, W. 
a” 



































Brilliant, Rubies or Brilliant, £12. Ametare, oqent Ruby, or Sapphire als and 
Sapphires, £2 16s. Points, £6 6s. and Britiants, £12 i2s. Bri liants, £6 


BENSON’S, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, ec. 


» 1 “ Watches, Chains, and aioaiaan 
ILLUSTRATED 2, of Clocks, “Imperial ’ Plate, Cutlery 


od bad 
Che Cimcs BOOKS aed ie Silver Articles for Presents. 
Magazine. 


MONTHLY FREE. — this 




















LL, A SCS SSeS SWS SSeS 
YEOMANS’ PATENT CIGAR SMOKER 








Kw with IS AVAILABLE, BENSON'S do not 
y 


es, £6 Gs. charge extra for buying this way. Brilliants, £4 10s. 


















IS AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA, making 
Cigar Smoking Healthier and more Pleasant. 
Smoke is drawn through tube on which cigar is 
impaled Therefore, smoked in sections, sito eng keeps 
— flavour all the way through, 
gar is never spoilt by being wet and get x | 
aud as it needs no cutting there is - chance of it 
——_. Cigar_can be smoked the end— 
I. mart wasted. Smoke Never te oi Eyes. 
Ho der = Adjustable to any size Cigar. 
——— is Half Size. 


eae o << ie 

Hand-Cut Vulcanite.. so ee say, aan 
Ivory and silver-plated mounts . 26 

—— Pretsed Amber, solid silver mounts, in case 16/- 
Pressed Amber, gold maunts, a gues 20/- 
Woloanite & Bloc mber, gold mounts, ane 

Block Amber and silver mounts, incase |. 20/- 

Biock Amber and gold mounts, incase .. 30/- 

‘ost free. 
2 fuller Particulars wanted send for Descriptive List. 





















Gm =... YEOMANS, “*Dvkay 
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YoOuR mind declines to 
attack the problem before 
you—and your business suffers 
—for the day at least. You are 
not ill— it is only that your brain 
is torpid and out y pod with 
your surroundings. Alcoholic 
Stimulants and drug habits are 
condemned alike by the doctor 
and by common sense. 


A Cup of Coffee— 


FRENCHMAN 
MOCHA 
COFFEE 


—will make the mental wheels 
go round and Simulate your 
whole system in a wholesome 
and agreeable manner. 


Start the &renuous day with 
FRENCHMAN 
MOCHA COFFEE. 


OF GROCERS AND STORES. 
Wholesale only of 


2, EASTCHEAP, WAT 
LONDON, &E.C. | 
j A 











































Relieved and 
Cured by 


BUNION 
POND'S TOE SPRING 


( Patented). 
Supplied to 
‘oyalty. 
Worn at Night without 
inconvenience. 
Recommended by Medical 
Men. 


Price 3/9 each. 
Packed in Plain Wrappers, 

























Money returned if not 
approved of. 







Send outline of foot 
for size. 















Asx Your Boorman. 


Pond’s Patent Arch 
Supports 
Cure Flat Feet. 
Worn and recommended by 
Medical Men. 
Children’s 4/6 per — 
Ladies’ 49. 
Gent's 5/é ., 
Boots made to fitall feet. Perfect fitting, easy, and comfortable, 
—— to-day to 


d. L. POND, .: 21-3. ee NORWICH. 



























LAI os $2 


why pay 86 per dozen? We supply the Best 
Irish Manufactured 4-fold Collars, any shape and 
size, for 2/- the half-dozen. Cash with order, 
Send old collar or simply state shape and size re- 
uired All collars made to order at our London- 
erry Factory.—J. & 8. SAMU Shi 
and Collar Manufacturers. 
London R4., Liverpool. © 












PADMORE 


BILLIARD TABLES 







Miniature Billiard Tables. 





” Billiard Dining Tables, 
Bagatelles, etc. 

COLD MEDALS AWARDED FOR EXOELLENCE. 
Revised Detailed Jatalogue on application to Dept. 2. 


Sreciat. Terms ro THe Trape ror Comriete Tasies 
OR PARTS THEREOF. 


Thos. PADMORE & Sons 


(Contractors to H.M. Government), 


Edmund &t., Birmingham. 





“ Simplex 












R GREY 
HAIR. 





ECROCEINE "% 


Stains Grey Hair any shade desired. Does 
not stain the Skin. Applied in a few 
minutes. Is Harmless, Washable, Last 
ing, and Restores the ( — <3 to the Roots, 
ing detection impossible, and is un 
deubtedly the Oleanest and Best Hair 
Stainer in the World. No. 1, Light Brown ; 
No. 2, Golden ; No. 3, Dark Brown; No. 4 
Sent ‘secretly packed ie poet for 
13, 2/3, 33, 5 -. pat 


OR ny EA oh LS 
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Shaped to wind on spirally from ankle to 
knee without any turns or twists. Made 
in various qualities and colours. 


Shade cards on application. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN— 
Light Weight. With Spats, 7/6 per 
pair. (Detachable 1/- extra.) Without 
Spats, &/= per pair. Send size of doot. 

FOR MEN —With Spats, from 10/6 to 12/- 
per pair. With Spats detachable 1/ 
extra. (//f detachable required, send 
size of boot.) Without Spats, from 
6/- to 7/6 per pair. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROS. & CO. LTD. cont. h 


WELLINCTON, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States: Bare & an ey, 
Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Agent for Canada: Ww. Sr. Pienne, 

41 ard 43, Union Avenue, Montreal. 








TRELOA R 
CARPETS 


AND 


LINOLEUMS 


The only Firm in London dealing 
exclusively in Floor Coverings. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRELOAR & SONS, ‘onson, wo 


Just the thing 
for a . 


XMAS PRESENT. A 


“MASTA’ PIPE | 


sing or fouling. Smokes ever cool, dry and sweet. 
Construction the most perfect known. Nicotine canuot 
enter mouth or bowl. Every Pipe guaranteed. 
Interesting Booklet ‘‘ Points 
on Pipes,” sent post free 
on app'ication. 





TIRED OF THE BUTTER 
YOU HAVE BEEN HAVING ? 


Well, next time, get 
THE 


CELEBRATED M ™ V. Ss. BRAND 


Made from Fresh Separated Cream. 
Guarantced Pure Butter. 
Don't be put off with other brands. The just-as- 
= story does not happen to be true in this case. 
our grocer can on at fresh supplies from us without 
any delay. us his name and address and 

we will Loot you 


TASTING SAM qed FREE. 


M. VENNER & 
Provision Merchants, READING, “serxs. 











p PARKER'S NONWETTO WATERPROOFS 1 


erage 4 33 
inch, only 2/74, 
post free. 36 
inch, 3/6; 39 
inch, 3/11; 
42 inch 
long, 4/6. 
In Fawn, 
| Navy or 
z Grey, 36 
136to21/- 10/6to21/- inch, 5/6; 
Guaranteed thoroumely Waterproof or 39 inch, 5/11; 
money back. Proofed with best a ig A 42 inch; 6/11. 


which will not crumble off, and , 

from smell ond <a | Cut full to Pneumatic 

allow for ventilation and easy move- ¥ 

ment. Unaffected by cilmate. Post fre: Capes, 3, extra 
ope. Write for | to these prices. 










POST FREE 











British ‘Empire and Es ons " today. 
ttern= ps, ¢ ata 
> PARKER'S, Proofers, Bept. LANCASTER. 
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FREE 


Nature’s Remedy for 


ANEUMATISM 


ds of men and women are to-day needlessly 
ble scourges, yo) and Gout. Lives, 
ich otherwise would wetent and happy. rendered d hopeless 
i ble as ac Day and tht B pain is « +" 
with A-¥ and if the ¢ ses are not checks they eat into the very 
frightful bodTly distortions follow. 


For all sufferers I have 


GOOD NEWS. 


Some years ago I discovered a simple aud harmless remedy for 
these horrible chee, a 





Th ds upon th 
oudtring from those te 
whi 





remedy which cured me 
when doctors, physicians, 
all sorts of patent medi- 
cines, electric and other 
so-called cures 
ive me relief. Since then 
ve given aw thou- 
sands of sample ckets 
of this wonderful medicine 
with almost miraculous 
resulta. 
Oases of thirty to forty 
— standing have been 
red, and men and women 
of over eighty years of age 
have ined their aatesel 


yo 
either of these 
I shall be very pleased to 
send you also a sample 


Packet Free. 


Do not be discouraged 
if you have used other 
remed: withoyt effect, 
or if your doctor has 
pronounced your case in- 
curable. Try, as I did 
under like conditions, and 
Nature pro- 
vides a cure r every 
disease, and I firmly be. 
lieve that my discove 
is the only natura 
All forms of Rheumatism andGout "™edy for Rheumatism 


and Gout. 
a: roy a" n my booklet. it will ont qe absolutely 
Pa 


nothing so write at once for Free Packet. 
JOUN M4 Mirren: 110, Bangor House, Shoe Lane London, E.C. 
fend no money or stampe. 

















Bensnn Bnzecmiosnans, 

Entire! LISH MADE 
Double i farmer Guns, Front Locks, Treble Grip, ete., 

& R. “ Special” Hammeriess Guns, Damascus or Steel 

ae, Cress Bolt Action, ete, from @6 10s. to & 

e Best English Made Guns at Factory Prices. Lists Free. 
L. JAMES G&G REYNOLDS, 

8-10, GEORGE ST., MINORIES, LONDON, E.Cc. 




























Buy my 50/- Silver English 

Lever; the works are equal to an 

18ct. Lever Watch at 820. Watch 

exchanged, or cash returned, if not 
approved. 

BEFORE BUYING A XMAS PRESENT 
send for my Price List with 1,000 illustrations, post 
free to any part of the world. 

A Single Article at Wholesale Price. 


SAMUEL EDCCUMBE, Manufacturer and 
importer, 11, Cornwall St., PLYMOUTH. 















‘CORDOVA®, 3 
ICAR Wits feet 


The strongest and most sanitary 
flodr-covering made. Seamless, and 
in all Art Designs and Shades. Also, 
being Reversib/e, they are actually two ‘ye! 
carpets in one. You 3 
cannot wear them out 
and you cannot approach 
the price. Compare the 
prices, and then let us 
send you quality sample. 

new and absolutely 
unique fabric for floor- 
covering. Infinitely 
superior to all other low- 
priced carpets for Bunga- 
: __ | lows, W: feek-e nd Cottages, 
Other Sizes if | Bedrooms, Club Houses, 

required. or for coveringgpver high- 
- | priced carpets or slightly 
worn ones. Write immediately for 
designs and quality samples to the 


Acme Carpet Mfg. Co., 
Gt. Ancoats Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
Established 1876. 





Sizes. Price. 








atl al 


Wh) Nh al Mitta, 





If so, you can be relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON -SENSE EAR - DRUMS 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in construction 
from all other devices. Assist the deaf when all other devices 
fail, and where medical skill has given no relief. They are soft, 
comfortable and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 

RITE FOR PAMPHLET. Mentigg t 


Wilson Ear-Drum Co. > 1: 








Coolest Smoke of the Century. 


SLO-COM PIPE 


(SLOW COMBUSTION) 


As supplied to House of Lords. 


Certificate Awarded by 


INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE, 
Harley Street, W. 


Briar Slo-Com Pipes, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, & 3/6. 
Good Agents Wanted where unrepresented. 


POSTAL ORDERS ENSURE DELIVERY 
POST FREE 


(Dept. S) SLO-COM PIPE co., 


1 & 3, CHISWELL ST., LONDOK, E.C. 
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Nelipenny- KY FAMOUS 


TABASCO 


The only liquid red pepper sauce. 


ALL CONNOISSEURS APPRECIATE IT. 








The flavour of Tabasco is so irresistible—so 
piquant and pleasing to men, so much finer than 
ordinary red pepper, that all connoisseurs of 


“things good” appreciate it amazingly. Being 

liquid it readily mixes with foods, suffusing its 

distinctive and exquisite flavour throughout the 

whole. Both you and your cook will recognise 

its value for giving life and tone to soups, meats, 

gravies, sauces, curries, fish, and entrees. A 

single drop improves an oyster—a few drops on 

PER I/ 6 BOTTLE. your salt improve that. Tabasco is a favourite 

high-class Relish—on alll good tables, in messes, 

Of all Italian Warehousemen, cjybs) and in every first-class kitchen, hotel, 

Grocers, and Stores, or and restaurant. It is indispensable when known. 
post free from Exported to all climates. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


_—— DON'T READ THIS! 















If you want Wit, UNLESS YOU LIKE MUSIC. 
Humour, and Interesting ’ 
Information, read ... Hewett S 


Patent Banjo 


The Recognised 
a Highest Grade. 

Section of one 

of the Patent 















©) Made in 
Four Grades, 

y sent post free 

~ £10 108., £8 8s., 


é Aa 
im rov = 7 
mente for of : y £6 6s., £4 4s. 
Tuning The Name “HEWETT” is the 
Guarantee 


The price is still only - 
ONE PENNY. 


y Write for Illustrated Price List of all kinds 
of Musical Instruments, post free on application. 


THE STAINER MFC. CO., Ltd., 
Dept. A, 92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 




















Fresh fish ready for coo! king coms carr free to your 
dc or in baskets: 6lb.. 28 ; lb. 3s.; 211b . Ss. 
COUPON. Kindly send by turn Sample 
Basket of Fish (6lb.) carriage tres, for which I 
enclose P, 0. 28 
ame. 
_ Address 


me” Cafriage free 
,, for P.O. 2/— 
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s. FRY’S Magazine is giving away | 











| “Fry's Magazine” is also giving away hundreds of 

| ether vebeable gifts ranging in velee from £10 to tt. 
The gifts include BICYCLES, GOLF CLUBS, 
HOCKEY STICKS, TENNIS RACQUETS, 
CAMERAS, RAZORS, RIFLES, FIELD 
GLASSES, FISHING TACKLE, etc., etc. 








For full particulars see the DECEMBER issue of 


FRY’S Magazine, 


PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 


NOW ON SALE. 

















A NEW HUMBER CAR. 


IS BEING GIVEN AWAY. 
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i|this New HUMBER CAR. ..£350 























The above is an illustration of the 4-cylinder 10-12 h.p.Coventry Humber Light Motor Car which we 
shall present FREE, 








It is constructed to carry four persons comfortably. The measurement over all is | lft. 9ins. long, 
5ft. wide, wheelbase 8ft., track 4ft. ; petrol capacity 10 gallons : driven by Cardan shaft from gear box 
to live axle ; three speeds forward, one reverse ; range of speed on road, 6 miles to 30 miles per hour, 
brakes—double-acting foot brakes of large proportions and special design fitted to driving shaft, band 
brake on road wheels, self supporting, actuated by hand levers ; wheels—Arrtillery, 810 by 90 mm. ; 
Dunlop heavy tyres ; body—double phaeton, side entrance. For full particulars and specification 


See FRY’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
NOW ON SALE. 








With the above we shall include two extra tyres, a Stepney wheel, lamps, motor horn, and repair 
outht. 


This car runs 20 miles to the gallon ; so cost of petrol works out very small per |,000 miles. 


We selected this 10-12 h.p. Humber for our Gift Car because it is British made. We know from 
rsonal experience that it is a splendid light touring car. _It is silent, reliable, and fast, and the control 
Peautifully simple. It is an excellent hill climber. We are sure that whoever gets it will derive 


unbounded satisfaction from it. 





A car such as this gives one the freedom of the United Kingdom. 
ITISA BEAUTIFUL CAR fora LADY DRIVER 





The Editor's decision in all cases of dispute must be considered final. 


VALUE ..™..£350. 


See FRY'S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, NOW ON SALE. 
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£250 GASH PRIZES. 


For LADIES, ist Prize £50, 2nd £25, 3rd £12 10s. 
For GIRLS, ist ., £25, 2nd £15, 3rd £7 10s. 


140 Cash Prizes besides the above will be given 
to Successful Competitors. 


“FAB” POSTCARDS are the very latest novelty. They consist of an ordinary postcard upon arm 
a square of beautifully-decorated satin is attached by a special arrangement, so that it can quite easily be 
taken off. The designs upon these satin squares are exceedingly charming and artistic. Flowers in great 
variety, views, photographs of celebrities, coats-of-arms, Clan Tartans, etc., are the principal subjects illus- 
trated, and the colourings are so perfect that it would take an expert to say that they were not hand-painted. 

The satin squares when detached can be made by any lady or girl into many beautiful and useful articles, 
such as Tea Cosies, Bed Spreads, Table Centres, Nighidress Cases, Handkerchief Holders, Sofa Cushions, 
\ntimacassars, etc., etc., and in order to stimulate interest in an occupation which should serve as a_pleasur- 

ible and profitable pastime during the long winter evenings, we have decided to give £250 away in prizes. 


EVERYBODY CAN COMPETE. 


“FAB” POSTCARDS are being stocked by the leading stationers, drapers, and fancy goods dealers, 
who also have particulars of this unique competition printed to hand to all who ask for them. If ‘ FAB . 
Patchwork Postcards are not to be seen in the shop-windows in your locality, it is only necessary to 
write a postcard request, and you will promptly receive full particulars of the competition with 
free sample, etc. Address :— 


W. N. SHARPE, Sole Manufacturer of the ‘‘ FAB” Patent Patchwork Postcard, BRADFORD. 


| EE 
FKNIGHTS: 50,000, IN USE. 


A Useful 


Present 
> for 
LIKE Xmas. 


FROM 





















Charming Blouses 


from the fashion centre of the south, 

The very latest materials and designs. 

ur new Autumn Models in 

Delaine, Silk, and Viyella are 

the most charming we have ever 

had. Prices moderate, and we 
guarantee to give pleasure. 
The “MURIEL.” 

All Wool Delaine Blouse (as 
Sketch) in a large variety of 
Patterns and Colourings. 11 
Perfect fitting and well made. 




















ufact 
PORTSMOUTH. 

















- 12/6 


THE BEST OYSTERS IN THE WORLD 


Borough of T78S COLNE FISHERY BOARD announces that the CELEBRATED ene Leet NATIVES are of MAGNIFIO = 4 
ALITY, and, owing to the enormous oy last Season for SMALL QUANTITIES SENT DIRECT FROM 

FISI var TO THE CONSUMER, has been able to make a Bd with e ery RAILWAY COMPANY. so that 1: 
future barrels are quoted as under, CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY ST ‘ATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
100 Original Sized Selected orueaee massene (in af Barrel) 11/- Remittance must accom- 

” | pany every order, or it 
100 Extra Large ae ” Ditto Ditto Ditto 14- - will not receive atten- 
50 o Ditto Ditto Ditto 76 tion. 

By adk ling "ed to any of the above quotations, a Suitable Knife will be enclosed in the barrel, 
together with simple instructions for opening the oysters. 


























Col r. 
Every Barrel will be branded with the Borough Coat of Arms, and the lid sealed with the Colne Fishery Board's Seal, as a guarantee 
that they come direct from the Fishery 


Enclosed in each barrel wil! be found co La of reports from Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, Epetesner of Pathelegy of 


the University of Cambridge; Dr. Thresh, Medical Officer for the County of Essex; and the TSolna Piskery” the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, London, in each case after personal inspection of the Coine Fi 

As the Pyefleet Stock Grounds are situated in a district devoid of all postal and telegraphic communication, the orders have to be 
despatched bya steamboat each day to the packing-house on Pewit Island. It is, therefore, essential that the orders be received at Colchester 
not later than Six o'clo: k p.m. on the evening previous to the day of despatch. 

All orders should be addressed to THE MANAGER, Colne Fishery Board, Colchester. 
Telegraphic Address :—* Pyeflvet, Colchester.” By order of the Board, EDGAR NEWMAN, Manager. 
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MAKES URIC ACID. 


N eminent specialist in diseases of the nerves states that uric acid in the blood is the most 
A common cause of nervous disorders. He puts down much of the excessive uric acid to 
rich living and the large consumption of animal food, wines, and spirits. The amount 
of work thrust upon the organs of excretion is often beyond their capacity. The liver becomes 
sluggish, the bile ceases to lubricate the bowels, costiveness ensues, the kidneys and bowels 
become choked, with the inevitable result—blood-poisoning by absorption. Depression of 
spirits, general irritability, restlessness, pains in the head, shooting pains in various parts of the 
body, general languor and debility follow as a matter of course. There is a remedy, however, 
which affords relief. You have just to take a dose of Kutnow’s Powder and you will clear away 
all the excessive uric acid and its accompanying evils. You can try it free of charge. 


THE KEY TO COMFORT. {| FREE AND POST PAID! 


The key to comfort is to enjoy the food | Do you wish to be free from uric acid, and 
fortune has given you. Kutnow’s Powder | the terrible risk its retention in your system 
enables you to do this. teense daiie? 

Cheese is a peevish elf, it digests everything | te 
but itself, but Kutnow’s Powder removes all | | Would you like to be able to eat and drink 


anything rationally without dread of dyspeptic 
or bilious attacks ? 


indigestible matter. 
From health contentment springs, from | 

Kutnow’s Powder health springs, with bounding 

buoyancy. To do this just fill in the form below, which 
Habit becomes second nature. If you form | wij] bring you Kutnow's Powder. It will do all 

the habit of taking your morning dose of i  deimeh tee i | Melle bet 

Kutnow’s, Nature will rejoice in fitness. | that is claimed for it. Nothing more, bu 
He that would have a clear head must have a | enough. 

clean stomach, and he that would have both | 

must have Kutnow’s Powder. | 


DISPELS INDICESTION. 


‘** 29, Neville Street, Platt Bridge. 
‘Dear Sirs,—I have had indigestion and 
pains in the stomach for over eight months, but 
since using Kutnow’s Powder I feel completely 
cured, **SAMUEL PILLING.” 


BANISHES CONSTIPATION. 


“9, Anstey Road, Reading. 
“Gentlemen,—During August last I was 
greatly troubled with pain in the bowels and 
stomach, and was also badly constipated. The 
kidneys had also become affected, and there 
were other very serious symptoms. I consultel 
Dr. ——, of Luton. He advised me to take 
Kutnow’s Powder. After a week’s trial I 
became much easier, and was quite well before 

the first bottle was finished. 
“A. T. RUSE.” 











Var 





DAA) 
fal) 








SIGN THIS FORM 


7 How to Detect Fraud ! And send it toS. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 41, Farringdon 
The genuine and original Kutnow’s Powder can Road, London, E.C. You will then receive this 
be had of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. gd. per famous remedy free of charge. 
bottle, or it will be sent direct for 3s. post-paid in “(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile 











signature, “S Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and the Base. cwiensns <sesndenenstuansentnenenencasanethens shenetes 
registered trade mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung, or Deer Address..... 
Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. You will 
then avoid fraud, &.M.. Dec., ‘6 
And Get Kutnow’s Powder ! If posted in an open envelope only 4d. stamp 
need be affixed. 














FOR A FREE SAMPLE WRITE TO 
UTNOW @& CO., Ltd., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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PEACHS: 


“CURTAINS 





IDEAL HOME DECORATIONS AND USEFUL XMAS CIFTS. 


SAMUEL PEACH & SONS make Lace and Net Curtains in exclusi 
and high-grade designs. Muslins, terges, apestries, ment 
Curtains, etc. beautiful and economical Furnishing Fabrics, Tabic 
Damask and Household Linens, British-made Hosiery, Down 

uilts, Blankets, etc. Send for our Complete Catalogue, Post Free. It is 

rge Book with Illustrations and full details. The serviceable and durab! 
texture of each item is carefully studied. Housekeepers will save expenditure 
in replenishing their stores and beautifying the home. Write to-day. 


22/68 SPECIAL HOUSEHOLD BALE. 22/6 


Containing 1 full size handsome White Honeycomb Quilt, new diagonal desigr 


fringed ; 1 pair White Witney Blankets of good size, beautiful soft texture, well 
finished, whipped singly ; 1 pair White Cotton Sheets, ready hemmed, full size 
very durable ; 1 pair Reliable Pillow Cases, made to button ; 1 set Toilet Covers 


one 45-in. long, and five smaller mats; 1 Turkish Towel, absorbent, good 
wearing quality 


IWS. Box 112, The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. £s?. 1857 





SAMUEZHIE FPEACH & SO 












CATARRH-CURE 








Patronized by Royalt 


DON’T SNEEZE. 


You can at once get rid of your cold by using 


D* MACKENZIE’ 
Smelling Bottle 


it instan RELIEV ind 
COLD in -_ HEAD, a —— The World’s Favourite Musical Instrument. 


post free from the Proprietors, 

¢ EAD from 6/9 each ;also RECORDS from 1/- each, ofall the latest varieties. 
MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, R INC. Send id. stamp to CAMPBELL & Co., 116, Trongate, GLASGOW. 
—————————E——————————————— 


| Norwich Canaries, Knitted Corsets 


DIRECT FROM THEIR NATIVE CITY. 


For Exhibition, Breeding, and S-.g. Cheapest _pro- “ 

curable. Also every other variety i.entionable. Price Support without Pressure. 

list and Press opinions free on receipt of addreas. Good Unshrinkable Sanitary Cotton and Pure 
For Aviaries, Cages, &c.. see my Catalogue and Woollen Underclothin Write for Illustrated 
Amateurs’ Guide, containing 250 illustrations, List free ; alsoour UNBREAKABLE “ HER- 
free three stamps. Largest collection of singing CULES” CORSETS IN COUTIL, from 3/11. 
canaries in the world Aut on ApprovaL. Sample steel free. Mention “ Strand Magazine.” 


W. RUDD, Bird Specialist, NORWICH. KNITTED CORSET & CLOTHING C0., 118. Mansfield Rd. , Nottingham. 





300,000 TESTIMONIALS 
during 60 Years,World Wide Use. 













PATENT 














ACHE; Relieves Neuraigia in the No Home should be without one. No Knowledge of Music required. 
Head, Faintness, &c. A Specific Special Offer to Readers of * Tux Stranp Magazine.” 
for HAY FEVER. Cam 's “Gem” Melodeon ................ price only 6/9 
Sold by Chemists and Stores. Price ofan ” me pneee oe - 190 
/- ; orif unable to obtain, Campbell’s “Favourite” Melodeon ........ » 16/6 
REFUSE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS c A ape aad cunt © 2G. fee Ge smeunt, Fither ore 
and send 14 Stamps, and it will be sent Send at once for Campbell's New BARGAIN Price List of ail kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ; TALKING MACHINES of every kind 




















CONSUMPTION | cng 


CURED 





Y 89 Ss 


REPUTATION 






\)s 


WORLD-RENO 
lycerine & Honey Jell 





FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, &c. 
Occasioned by Cortp or Heat. It Softens and 
Improves the Hands, Face, and Skin generally. 

OVER 40 YEARS’ INCREASING DEMAND. 


ALSO: ] HMA- NCHIT | OUGHS Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d. ana 1s., 
or sent postage free for stamps by Proprietors, 
—_——_———_—_—_—_— -_——_——— 





Sold by Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6 & 11/- per Bottle. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 


Perfumers to Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria, 





Send for New Book on CONSUMPTION and other Diseases of the 
a. § 4 none Cos ; 19, Golden Square, Regent St., London, W. 


Lungs, by G. T. ( ONGREVE, 6d. post free from Coombe Lodge, 


Peckham, | ondon. 














XMAS PRIVATE GREETING CARDS |Eearss 


NOW FOR SPECIMEN BOO POST =e Sa 


—_ 
PASHIONABLE AND REFINED DESIGNS 





beautifully printed in gold, post free, from 2s. a doz. 
Being Actual Designers and Printers we save you agents’ profits 40 per cent. 


FREE To everyone who sends 6 orders we present a Cabinet containing 100 sheets of note-paper, ing Cards amounting 
headed address gold or colour, and roo envelopes to match, or cards to value of 3s. post free. | to the value of 15/- 


MALCOLM E. McMEEKIN, (Dept. S.), 6 & 7, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. ot meee. 









. 
Fountain Pen 
with your Name, Monogram, and Address 
Noextra charge for three-letter monogram FREE A 


orders for 
Private Xmas Greet- 
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STOMACH TROUBLES 
PERMANENTLY CURED. 


At last a Remedy has been Found that is Certain in its Results. 


> The sufferer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Constipation, Flatulence, etc., may be said 
to lead as miserable an existence as it is 
possible for a human being to endure. 
Stomach Troubles are more prevalent than 
any other form of disease. The high pres- 
sure at which we live ; the hurry and worry 
of everyday life ; and the habit of eating too 
quickly, all combine to overtax the digestive 
system, and it is soon forced to succumb 
to such symptoms as these, with the 
inevitable suffering and cheerless existence 
of the victim. 

There is no lack of medical testimony to 
prove that Electricity is an unfailing remedy. 
Two of the most prominent specialists in 
these complaints have declared unreservedly 
in its favour. We quote extracts from their 
important works :— 





Dr. BERESFORD RYLEY, speaking of 
Flatulent Dyspepsia, says : ‘‘ Until I employed 
Galvanism for such cases as these my patience 
and inventive faculties were constantly taxed to 
the utmost extent by the unsatisfactory and 
often futile results of all medicinal administra- 
tion; but since then my success in treat- 
ment has been almost uniform, and I now 
regard Galvanism as the only effectual remedy 
in certain chronic and obstinate cases of 
this kind.” 


Dr. ROCKWELL says: “ Electrization may 

said to relieve Constipation in several different 

ways. 1st. By its general tonic effects on the 

entire system at la>ge, on the same principle 

that it relieves Nervous Dyspepsia. 2nd. By 

its tonic effects on the central nervous system, 

and especially on the spinal cord. 3rd. By its 
direct effect on the organs of digestion.” 








The evidence of the man who has been actually cured is always interesting. He is crying 
out to you, ‘*Go and do likewise.” 


Mr. HENRY GREEN, 44, Morledge Street, Mr. PERCY HARDY, 3, Clumber House, Wood- 


Leicester, writes: “I have found the ‘ Ajax’ Dry- hall Spa, writes: “‘I write to inform you of 
Cell Battery a Godsend to me. I have had letters the great benefit I have derived from the use of 
from persons of note, and from one of our leadin your ‘Ajax’ Dry-Cell Appliance. After suffering 
clergy who knew me and knew my suffering. very much from Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, and 
was a martyr for years, suffering from a Weak Heart Trouble for several years, I feel much 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Sleepless Nights. I stronger, and enjoy my food better—in short, 
never received any good from Leicester doctors. experience a new life. Thanking you for the kind 
I also tried a London specialist, but nothing did me interest you have taken in me, and wishing you 
so much good as the ‘ Ajax’ Dry-Cell Battery.” every success.” 


The cures are accomplished simply by so thoroughly saturating the weakened digestive 
organs with Electricity as to compel them to do their work in a natural way; thus expelling 
every particle of weakness. This is accomplished by THE “* AJAX” DRY-CELL BODY BATTERY, 
which is worn around the waist at night while you sleep. This wonderful appliance requires 
no charging—it generates its own power, enough to illuminate an incandescent lamp. There 
is nothing like it, either in construction or 


in results. It cures in every case where we THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 17), 


es eter interesting treatise ever published 26, Melbern Viaduct, Londen, 8.6. 
; — pie P “as Please send me your Free Book, sealed. 


on Curative Electricity is now ready for dis- 
tribution. It is free to all who write or call RT EI 

for it. Do so at once. Use the Coupon, or 

a post-card will do. MDG ser srsyrnscnrsn senticinienntnuicnsmnsinnniiaamingin 
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Bargains by Post-On Approval 


EVERY ARTICLE IN NEW CONDITION. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
21 m fates erie eta Colniteaed) 

Keyless Watch, jewelled in 10 

AV rubies, richly engraved case, splendid time- 


keeper, 10 agcars warranty ; week's trial 
29 6 Gent's Handsome Solid Gold 
Watch, fully jewelled, keyless lever 
movement; reliable timekeeper; 10 years’ 
warranty. Reduced to 29/6; —— WV est- 
35 5). a7. A ete Re ingly es 
cent Service o poons 
5/- mg: Forks, oliver plated on nickel 
35/ (guaranteed) stamped N.8. 12 each 
table and dessert spoons and forks, also 
teaspoons, 66 pieces; list price, 8 guineas; or j-set, 18/6. Approval 
50 Gent.’s |0-cuinea Solid Gold (Government stamped) Keyless 
™ Lever Centre Seconds Chronograph Stop Watch, 14 holes 
jewelled in rubies, compensation balance, timed to a minute a month, 
12 years’ warranty ; week's free tria 
12 6 Handsome 5 guinea Service Sheffield Cutlery, 12 Table, 
12 Cheese Knives, Carvers, and Steel ; Crayford Ivory balanced 
handles ; unsoiled ; sacrifice 12/6. Satisfaction guaranteed 
6 rdan - tone Melcdeon, magnificent 26/- instrument 
/ 12-fold bellows (metal bound), 3 sets steel bronze reeds, and 
1 26 stops, rich, powerful tone. Perfect order. Approval 
12/6 Magnificent set of rich dark sable brown Russian Fars, 
6ft. long Duchess Stole, satin-lined, deep collar, 6 tails, and 
large handsome muff to match, never worn ; sacrifice 12,6. Worth 
cae, Aporoval willingly. 
10 6 Lustrous diamond and ruby half -hoop Ring, set with 
matchless doublet rubies and real diamonds; solid gold, 
hall-marked, sacrifice 10,6. Approval willingly. 
9 6 Fashionable Long Neck~-Chain, genuine 18-ct. gold 
(temper) filled, beautifully finished, elegant West-end design 
7/ 6c Chain Bracelet, with padlock and safety chain. 
is ot > a filled (stamped and guaranteed), in velvet case. 
5) 9 Brooch, very handsome 18-ct. rolled gold (stamped); three 
n flight, set lovely turquoise and pearls. Approval. 
10 6 § py =) Magnificent 18-ct. Gold-Cased Chronograph 
Watch, jewelled movement, perfect timekeeper, 10 
years sani’ also 18-ct. Gold filled Double Curb Albert, seal 
attached ; three together, reduced to 10/6. Approval willingly. 
Lady’s 18-ct. Gold-Cased Keyless Watch, jewelled 
movement ; exact timekeeper ; 10 years’ warranty ; also fashion- 
able long Watch Guard, 18-ct. Gold (stamped) filled, elegant 
West-end design ; two together, reduced to 10/6. Approval willingly. 
10 Race, eld, or Marine Glass, Military Binocular. 40 
miles’ range, 10 achromatic crystal lenses, wide field, in 
saddler-made sling case ; reduced to 10/6. Approval willingly. 
FULL LIST OF 800 BARGAINS POST FREE. 
Special attention given to Foreign and Colonial orders. 


Y. H. DAVIS, aos, aaixton RD. LO SNBON, 5.W, 


WITH NEW HEMSTITCH FRILLS, 
3 yards long, 8/3 per pair. 
PLAIN. FRILLS, 6/8 per pair. 
Samples of Muslins on ap- 


proval. Casement OvrTarns, 

&c., Tarestnies, Creroxnes, Ant Sences. atterns on 
approval Picture Book of Lace C urtains, note Blinds, 
Carpets, Matting, Linoleum, Cork Carpet, Furniture, Bed 
steads, Bedding, Post Free 

H. GORRINGE & Cv. (334 Dept.),. NOTTINGHAM. 


















WHY NOT SOMETHING USEFUL? 


If you intend to give a present to any of your friends 
this Christmas, nothing is so indispensable and ac _ 
able to every LADY, GENTLEMAN, or CHILD as 


IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKET. . 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


From 1/3 to 40/- per dozen. 
and by writing to the manufacturers for ‘amples (post 
ree), you will effect a great saving in cost and secure 
genuine articles. 


ROBINSON G CLEAVER, Ltd., 
38a, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


a 
3, 
bh « Claxton’s 
Imenoven Patert. 
For Remedying PROMINENT EARS, 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. 
Cross Orders and Cheques “Covrrs.” 
In 24 sizes. Send measurement round head just 
ahove ears, and over head from lobe to lobe of ear. 
Price 4/- post free. Abroad, 6d. extra. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
OUR TRADE name, XAABTONIA 
Ss. M. CLAXTON, S2, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C 

















PEERLESS 


the clothing with untidy 
polishes. Hauthaway’s Peer- 
less Gloss imparts a rich, black, 
lustrous shine that neither injures 
the leather nor soils 
the garments, It is 
cleanly, It is free from 
acids. Millions use It. 
You should try it. It 
polishes without rubbing. 


MADE ONLY BY 


C, L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, Inc, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Retell ENGLAND 











10. Bou’ 0 Strassouro 


PARIS 








ois ~ a 
¢ NEW PERFUME: 


FLORAMYE 


EXTRACT FACE POWDER 
SACHETS 
SOAP TorLeT WATER 
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Damp, cold, “‘raw” weather tends to 
break down the outer tissue, and even to 
dislocate the functions of the true skin beneath. 
A sudden chill, contact with disease germs 
during perspiration, dirt in a cold-crack or small 
abrasion, and neglected chafings, ‘‘ chaps,” 
cold-sores, or cuts, all expose you to more 
serious disease in the shape of festering wounds, 
ulcers, or itching sores, and even chronic 
eczema is often traceable to neglect in the 
early stages of a simple affection. 
Zam-Buk, a balm made of the gums and 
juices of tare medicinal herbs, is the ideal 
application for the skin at this season. 
No ordinary ointments or salves, con- 
cocted from rancid animal fats or mineral 
irritants, can do for the skin what Zam-Buk 
does. Such coarse and harmful preparations 
never gave lasting satisfaction—the sort of satisfac- 
tion that is undoubtedly got from rubbing in Zam-Buk. 
Smearing the skin with Zam-Buk has an almost 
instantaneous soothing, cleansing, and restorative effect. 
So pure are the vegetable juices in Zam-Buk that they 
sink deep into the pores, permeating all the minute 
**machinery” of the tissue, and they go to work right 
away to end the trouble thoroughly and permanently. 


works hand-in-hand with Nature, as befits its natural origin, and 
it first expels all that is retarding the everyday work of the skin, also 
stimulating the natural functions to normal activity. 

As the applications of Zam-Buk are continued, itching and inflam- 
mation are quickly allayed. Burning sores cease to torture, ulcers and 
eruptions dry up and grow less, and in the end, thanks to Zam-Buk’s 
ideal method, all disfigurement is for ever banished. 

Zam-Buk’s healing is perfect because it helps Nature to replace the 
injured or diseased parts with sound tissue and soft, white, healthy skin. 
No skin looks so well, or is in fact so soft, sound, sweet, and healthy 
throughout, as the skin that has had frequent dressings of Zam-Buk. 

Zam-Buk, because of its herbal composition, unique consistency, and 
unrivalled achievements, can reasonably claim to have revived one of 

he lost arts of old Grecian days. 


KEEP A BOX OF ZAM-BUK HANDY! 


chilblains, shaving-soreness, cuts, 
a, ulcers, psoriasis, scalp diseases, 
am-Buk Co., 4, Red Cross Street. 
times 1/14 box, for 2. 





Zam-Buk is excellent for spots, pimples, rashes, acne, chaps, cold-cracks and sores. 
bruises, burns, scalds, scrapes, etc., as well as for poisoned wounds, festering sores, ecze 
bad legs, diveased ankles, sore backs, ringworm, etc., etc. Of all Chemists, or the Z 
London, E.C., price 1/1} per bex. Economical family size, containing nearly four 


FR A dainty free sample box will be forwarded to you, on receipt of 
E B x — one name and address and a penny stamp, by the Zam-Buk Uo., 
Mention the December Straxp Macazine, 





15, Greek Street, Leeds. 
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A FABRIC OF GREAT BEAUTY! 






A 
YARD 


VELVETEEN 


Is Equal 

Durability my he e Best. six 

Velvet. Supplied in Black 
d all Colours, ——s 

the New Green Roy: 


and pa mak ny 
Ladies shonid’s weibe' for PATTERNS (sent ST FREE). Lewis's 
pay carriage on all orders for Velveteen to any part of the Kingdom. 


LADIES ghend also write for LEWIS'S Vy ie of 
NOVELTIES in DRESS MATERIALS. 
Please mention Straxp Mag. and a 


Lewis's... MANCHESTER. 


“CURE YOURSELF 
BY ELEGTRICITY.” 


New Book—lIllustrated from Life— 
Sent FREE to all who write. 














Write to-day for our new Free Book—“Cure Yourself 

by Electricity "—I!lustrated with photos from life. Shows 

how the New Home Batteries cure Gout, Rheumatism, Neu- 

ralgia, Lumbago, Headache, Insomnia, Constipation, and all 

nerve affections, and diseases arising from sluggish circula- 

tion ; also how they afford electric baths and beauty massage 
without cost at home. 






THIS 
BATTERY 


9/6 


Carriage 
Paid. 






EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE A HOME BATTERY. 

Our free book illustrates the latest improved Batteries, 
srices gs. 6d. to £4 4s., which we send on 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC MEDICAL CO., 


1243, Byron House, Fieet St., London, E.C. 





Southalls’ 


Compressed 


Towels 


are specially designed for 
Ladies when travelling. 


| The tiny silver packets, 2} inches long, into which they 
“fare scientifically compressed, contain a full size towel 
—as soft, as absorbent, and as comfortable as only 
Southalls’ Towels can be — with Southalls’ Patent 
Attachment. Size A, 1d. Size B, 14d. Size C, 2d. 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 
A Sample Packet, .genteining four “ A,” three “ B,” 

and two “0,” will be sent post free for 1s. from 






























—<—~ 

B “TS ON THE FACE 
pu can surely, and easily re- 
= move any superfluous 3 hair from your 
face, without fear of pain, harm, or 
marks of any description, by applying 7 
VIN Many ladies 
have cured themselves of this un- 
sightly ble mish, as is proved by the 
h Dr. Griffiths’ = cae 
“= Ir. ths’ Analytical confir- 

BEFORE. "Ze port, accompany each 

bey: provided outit. mobos free (plain wrapper). Recommended by 
Mdme. a. 20, Dr. ohnson ge. Birmingham 












LADIES ADMIRE 


boots cleaned with Wren’s 
Polish—can’t help it. The 
effect is great—just a smear 
andarub. Besides, think 
how economical these 
Polishes are. 
Send 7d. in stamps for 


amples (black & brown), 
and put them tothe 4 
test ! _ 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
PROSPECTUS, with a articulars, POST FREE. 
. RAVENSC ROFT, Secre 





has as suuch life and virtue after 50 washings 
as when new ; does not shrink or felt in the 
washing; lasts 36 months. Write direct 
MORGANS, Ltd., for patterns and prices 
Dept. 7, HEREFORD. to Sole Manufacturers. 
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Tees OF &#- OOT’S PATENT 


Adjustable Chairs 


SUPREME COMFORT. 


THE MARLBOROUGH, 


The Chair de Luxe. Adjustable by the 
occupant to every desirable position of 
rest and comfort. Reclines, Rocks, or 
remains Rigid as required. Seat, Back, 
Head Rest, and 
Leg Rest all 
independently 
adjustable. 
Leg Rest de- 
tachable. Com- 
bined Chair 
and Couch. 



















THE 
LIBRARY. 


Has telescopic and 
extending arm 
shelves, adjustable 
Back, detachable 
front Writing 
Table, Reading 
Desk, and Otto- 
man. Specially de- 
signed to meet the 
needs of literary 
workers, students, 
&c.;, &c. 




















Has a commodious and useful box on 
THE MILTON. each side. Wide arms for holding books, 
making notes, etc. Back adjustable to 
four inclinations. 
Sliding Adjustable Leg Rest. 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS from 50s. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, ‘‘ CHAIR 
COMFORT,’’ No. 3, Post Free. 


Made and Sold only by the Patentees, 


J. FOOT & SON 


(Dept. C.3), 


171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 








el 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


Hardy Perennials are the fashion. Obviating the expense of glasshouses in the winter, and the 
trouble of bedding out in the summer, hardy perennials, since such splendid varieties have been 
grown, have attained great popularity. Among them there are none more brilliant than our 
PAEONIES, which we produce in magnificent varieties hitherto thought impossible. Their 
foliage is as ornamental as the bloom, ana once they are established they are practically indestructible. 
We have also wonderfully improved Delphiniums, Gaillardias, Pyrethrums, etc. 

Hardy Perennials are the fashion, and the Langport Plan of 


ARTISTIC HERBACEOUS BORDERS 


is the fashionable way of planting them. In this unique scheme the disposition of height and colours 
is faultless, making an artistic colour scheme that is a delight for many months, bloom succeeding bloom 
throughout the season. It may be applied to any extent of soil with equal success. You send us 
dimensions, and we will make a selection best suited for the position. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 


The Langport Plan is fully described in Kelway’s Manual—an illustrated garden book full of valuable 
information regarding our great variety of hardy perennials. Sent post free for 1/6, returned 


KELWAY & SON, 


The Royal Horticulturists, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
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a 


Fools Bath Cabine 


All the delights and benefits of hot-air, vapour, 
medicated, and perfumed baths can now be 
enjoyed privately at home with assured safety and 
comfort. Nothing else is so effective in keeping 
the blood pure, preventing sickness, stopping 
colds, curing Influenza, Rheumatism, &c. 


AN IDEAL 


Health-giving Luxury 


It eliminates the poisonous matters from the 
system, increases the flow of blood—the life current 
—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the 
nerves, rests the tired, and creates that delightful 
feeling of invigorated health and strength. 

It can be used in any room, and folds into a 
small, compact space. No other Cabinet is so 
safe or has so many points of efficiency. 


Prices, 35s. to £15. 
Send for our “ Bath Book No. 3.” Post Free. 


Wa, 1 i 

"ae J. FOOT & SON, 
ny if Dept. B. pS 

171, New Bond St., London, W. 





Dalat 




























Fouxmtaim Pexms were first introduced 
AW El EI" U MW EF in 1890, and have been popular favourites ever since, H. E. 
M. Scort, Esq., 103, Highoury New Park, N., writes: “I 
have used the ‘ Neptune’ Pen forseven yearsand founditadmirable.” (Hundreds of such letters on view at our offices.) 


Prices: 2/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 16/€ 
This is No. 250 at 5/-. 


Every one sent out has been tested with ink and found perfect. Obtain of your stationer or send P.O. direct to the Manus 
facturers: BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, LTD., 91 & 92. Great Sarrron Hitw, E.C. (Write for new Catalogue 


BEST HOUSE = DESKS ||| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


GRATRIX’S DESKS 
All sufferers are earnestly requested to write for my new remedy 




















are invaluable to busy 
ie Pe 3003 “ANTICAPI LLA "(hegd.) 


No more lost papers 





drawers and pigeon a fragrant liquid compound, entirely free from all poisonous 
holes  systematise ingredients, which entirely and permanently de sstroys the cyst 
aeeneiiitieens Indi and follicle (after which the reappearance of the hair is impos 
everything. ndis- sible) without the slightest | or injury to the skin, leaving the 
pensable in the office ; latter as white and smooth and clear as if there had never been 
useful in every cul- a growth of hair uponit. It never fails to cure the most stub 
tured home: ane born and painful cases, even when all other and oft-repeated 

° = treatment has failed to have the desired effect. One bottle, 
























sity to literary work- sufficient to cure, sent post free for 4/6 (to foreign countries, 
ers and ministers. 5/6), which I offer to return if results are deemed in any way 
f Desk as illustration, unsatisfactory. No plucking or burning or cutting off required, 
as it is entirely unlike any other preparation offered for a similar 

£5- 5- oO purpose. Letters strictly confidential. Address— 
} carriz age paid to near- Mr. R. H. THOMPSON (Dept. 7), 

) est railway station. 149, Strand, London, W.C. 

s] for Fall Wholesale—Barcwayrs. 
write GRATRIX’S, BOLTON, ¢{2:,F3", 











finiatures 


C sy Painted on IVORY or ENAMEL by 
first - yA Artist, from ANY PHOTOGRAPH. 
PERFECT LIKENESS GUARANTEED. Price from 
“| £1 1/-, according to size. Alsoon Ivorine from 10/6, 


When sending photo please state colour of Hair, Eyes, Dress, and 
Complexion. Further particulars on application to :— 


A. K. HILLSON, 62, BUCHANAN STREET, CLASCOW, 


BUILDING MODEL 


Houses, Castles, Chure at etc., is both oars pnd is = on with 
the new Box HARBUTT’S PLAST ER. 
Apparatus in each box to make bricks = ce A } ny Seale 
colours, The finished model will NOT fall to pieces. Full 
illustrated instructions in every box 
Price 5/-, post free 5/6; other boxes from 1/- to 10/-. 
Ww. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), 3, Bathampton, Bath, 
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BEING REVERSIBLE THEY OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 
They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hygienic, 
Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy ro Sweer—Do Not yey a 
Send for Patterns. 4£RE ARE THE PRICES OF— SHA 
THE ABINGDON CORD SQUARE SEAMLESS. 
’ REVERSIBLE. 
SIZES: 2 by 2 2 by 2) 2 by 3 2} by 3 3 by3 3 by 3} 3 by 4 3 by 4} to 4 by 7 yds. sq. 


“6- 76 9/- 11/33 136 158 18- 206 @2/- each 
Also made in all widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
ABINGDON CARPET MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 106, THAMES _ 4 














Carriage 
Paid. 








ABINCDON-ON-THAMES. 














ND meee A, ---y use 
—s ow = famous Blue-Black Fluid 


AZURYTE. 


Admittedly he finest Ink ever produced. 
Will not clog nor corrode Fountain or Steel Pens 


Send 12 stamps for }-pint sample. Post Free. 


F. 3 326, City Road, London, E.C. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 


““OSOSILKIE ”’ 


is a new thread for Art Embroider 

Crochet, Knitting, Feather Stitch. 
ing and Teneriffe Lace work, 
Brilliant as silk, will wash 











se / No Appetite ! 


S47 Then try what Mellor’s 





CoC and retain its lustre. In three KJ Sauce will do. 
Je Lilet sizes : “* Fine,” “‘ Medium,” “ Fancy . 
= Twine,” ina 1 ely range of shades. » ; 
Also in White and cont in 6 Sizes. Now Mellor S 1S a very 





Ask your Draper or Art Needle- 
work Stores for this beautiful 

1/9 Per Dozen Balls. jh ctrous yarn. 
If cannot procure, send 6d. and we will send you post free 9 


“saucy sauce.” It tickles up 
the palate, creates a desire 


on compiles, benutifel —, ade Card pat 150 ssp also to eat, makes meals enjoy- 
Also facturers of famous “ -Dog ”’ Hose . . : 

Supporters; oy by all Drapers. Cotton Frill El astic able, and aids digestion. 

63d. , Silky Frill 8 Pure Silk Frill 1s. od. per pair. ; 

“pe BRS, Hiscocks i Co. (Dept. 7), 16-22, Milton Street, E.C, Use it for Chops, 


= Steaks, Fish, Soups, 
Gravies, etc. 
Mellor's Sauce is sold by 
OLD TAYLOR ere 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
JOHN TAYLOR & CO., GLASCOW, Ltd., 1h 


DRAWING MAIERIAS 


Presents Sure to Please. 


Our cases of Drawing In@ruments are particularly suitable for Presents because they are work- 


a Bey Attra@ive and all that = be desired in appearance, they 

1 be appreciated because of their thorough trustworthiness in 

ser paces All English made, in Mahogany boxes, from 
s. 


. to $2 2s. Every description of Drawing and Artists’ 
By Appointment to Materials can be bought with advantage at “The Art Shop.” 


Queen Alexandra. Send for our Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


62 Alc Ao[BorN 




























) St @ ) yf 21 Ole ee 
AND BKANCHES ~ 
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GROSSMITH’S 
Artificial 















There is no other Hot Water Bottle 


a) HANDS LEGS 
> 5 5 
like the “Celerio.” It has just been 


invented. Instead of the old-fashioned |} | \ 
screw stopper it is fitted with a wank. 
small perfect piece of mechanism % ' 


patented as “Brooks’ Valve.” This 
valve is placed in the bottom of the 
rubber filling cup ; it admits te boiling 


water freely without bubbling or They 


scalding, and prevents leakage. ne have obtained 
4 When filled it is as comfortable as a soft [i wn sity hme 
1 feather pillow, no leakage, no scalding. ‘aeneager Apadhinener 
eather pillow, ge, g. 2 lence of construction 
. " ee d durability, 2 t 
Sold by all Chemists and Dealers in four sizes. . perenne 8 =< ya i = 


light in weight, and unsurpassable in their 


Ask for © ° | 3 life-like movements. 
THE e er1io e PRIZE MEDALS: 
cree : Se LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 


Hot Water Bottle ' Gutsinned te Ginsk Givens, Wee. 


with the Patent Water Valve. fd J} 
Illustrated Descriptive List post 
free from Sole Manufacturers :— 


LS B. BROOKS & Co., Ltd., BIRMINGHA 














Lilustrated Catalogues post free of 


W. R. GROSSMITH, 
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Our two books of 
A : : hundreds of standard 
bs ale i i * *2 =f designs, plans, and 
E interiors will answer 
this, in illustrations 

A Repository of 
the latest building 
thoughts. You should 
have these books 
whether you expect 
to build or not, as 
they will awaken 
ideas never before 
-f imagined possible in 
plans and decora- 
tions of the home— 
new or old. ‘The 
hooks contain Artis- 
tic Interiors, Nooks, 
Cos eonem, ~~ 

es, Grills, ete. JUS 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME IMPORTED FROM 
AMERICA—QUITE NEW IDEAS. Foreign Orders postage extra. 
Price of Books Mopern Dwettiixes (£400 up) .. 6/3 Both $s 6 
Post Paid Mopenn Homes (£150 up) .. 4/3 { Books @/ 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING 00., 34, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


WHAT KIND OF HOUSE WOULD YOU BUILD? 
_— 








REYNOLDS’ DICESTIVE 
WHEATMEAL BROWN BREAD 


Made from pure, rich wheatmeal, has great 
nourishing qualities, satisfies the appetite, and 
builds up the body. Easily digested, it helps 
better than medicine does to digest other food 
If difficult to obtain send us the name 


of your baker, to whom we wil 
forward a sample of Wheatmeal 
post free as a trial 


J. Reynolds & Co., Ltd., 
GLOUCESTER. 


Awarded 2 Gold Medala, 
‘03-06. Wholesale agents hom: 
& abroad can be aypointed 
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“There is only one disease— 


CONGESTION.” 


“There is only one cure- 


CIRCULATION.” 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 





(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 
Conquers Pain. 


THE MOST BENEFICENT INVENTION OF THE ACE. 


Instant relief from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, 
Poor Circulation, or any PAINS or ACHES. In cases of 
motor a 





paceivete, Ataxia, im Weak “Byes, 
Hay Fever, Segiey: Insomn Loss of Voice, Neuras- 
Vv ache, Constipation, 


thenia, Brai: 
Torpid Liver, and Lung 
lous work—and is a good exerciser. 


Don’t Wai a Suffer. Get a Vibrator and Get Relief. 

ibrator is the only. hand Vibrator 

in the world that valves direct true vibration. are receiving 

daily unsolicited testimonials from ali parts 0! nt the ov antry. You 

can use it yourself, and it is always ready and will last for years. 
Used and endorsed by over 6,000 physicians everywhere. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 
Give your Stomach a Vacation from Drugs and Medicines, 


OUR_ HEALTH VIBRATOR is really ail that its name im- 
plies. Every one of the many thousands of vibrations it gives off 
each minute is charged with Health and Healing and Relief from 
Pain and Suffering. Based on the true and fundamental principle 
that ‘‘ Congestion " is the real cause of all disease, the stimulation to 
the circulation effected by the Vibrator ust remove that Conges- 
tion and so relieve quickly and surely. 

ere are some typical instances :— 

IN DIGESTION is relieved by the Vibrator because it stimu- 
lates the stomach to healthy and normal action, thus making it do 
its own work—that of digestion. James H. Smith, Lousburg Hotel, 
Bar Harbor, Me., writes: “ For over 30 years I have had indigestion 
and headaches. Drugs did me no good, but your Vibrator has 
cured me. 

RHEUMATISM, Sciatica, and Kguahage rompely meld toour 
Vibrator, because its beneficent action d splaces the Uric Acid 
Deposits, sending them out of the body Kf = wo A. ulation. 
Mr. H. B. Page, Box 824, Denver, Col >| have cured 
myself of Sciatica and other diseases by your  Pavater, and would 
not without it 

DEAFNESS in a very large percentage of cases is completely 
cured by our Vibrator, because its gentle yet effective action clears 
away the Catarrhal obstructions and stimulates the whole mecha- 
nism of hearing. Mra. C. 8. Smith, 804 N. Anderson St., Stillwater, 
Minn., writes ‘My husband has been deaf for over 50 years. After 
a few treatments with the Vibrator he is able to hear me talk.” 

WHAT DOCTORS SAY. Our Vibrator is used and endorsed 
by many thousand physicians of all schools of medicine. No matter 
how much they may differ in their opinions about drugs, they unite 
in yo le the Vibrator is a truly scientific apparatus, safe 
yet powerful and of unquestioned efficacy in practically all diseased 
and disordered conditions. Dr. Lemon, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich 
says: “ Four Vibrator received and uscd with yreat satisfaction 
Enclosed find express order for two more. 

AND NOW HOW ABOUT YOU? You need the Vibrator 
in your family. Stop taking drugs and let Nature's true principle 
- Stimulation by vibration cure you and yours. You will never 

t the investment in a Vibrator. Apart from ite wide range of 
ectiveness, it is practically indestructible, has no electricity, no 
wheeld, no cogs or springs, and it cannot get out of order. 

NOTICE.—The basic tent covering our Vibrator 

apemeen, onstaet by the Federal Court of New York 
oe the U. S. Supreme Court. Infringements 

be eae prosesuted. 

For a limited time Aa will sell our Wmester yrepese 
to any part of Great Britain on receipt 

Send for our Free phere that will tell you How 
and Why. 


’ LAMBERT SNYDER CO., 
Dept. ISE, 41 West 24th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


uble, our Vibrator does marvel- 
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(Be } (GRAND & 
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oy UPRIGHT) PIAN 0 ) 


“ Nothing is Better than the Best.” 


Something you must have. 
Of a quality you cannot doubt. 
At a price you can pay. 


No household worthy of the name is com- 
plete without A GOOD piano. On this every- 
one is agreed, from the lonely occ upant of 
bachelor chambers to the master or mistress 
of a many-roomed mansion. The difficulty 
begins when one sets about acquiring this desirable possession 

In the multitude of pianos and piano-makers the would-be 
purchaser is apt to find only vexation and disappointment. The 
piano he knows to be good seems beyond the compass of his purse, 
while the piano offered at the price he can afford to pay bears 
either an unknown name ora name which fails to inspire him 
with confidence. 

At the present moment, by a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, an opportunity offers which affords a ready solution of 
the difficulty which has so continuously beset the would-be 
purchaser of a good piano. 

We have a Special Offer to make to you.. Something 
for you to think about. 





Sy Gives you the Best Piano. 
a «You can OUR / Gives j you every advantage 
Is the most economical. 
have The Best OFFER lk the easiest to you. 
Piano Made in You cannot do without the Best in the end. 





ngiand. If you have NO PIANO__ 
ee enstand. | if Jou have A PIANO —WRITE TO US, 
Our advice will be worth MONEY to you, and 
otal cost > Fah oy 


JOHN. BRINSMEAD ‘& SONS, Ltd., 
lakers to the King and Queen, 
18, 20, & a2, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 


























to increase their earning power and win 
better — in the art of selling, 

The Dixon method lays out the practical 
principles by which this can be done. This 
new movement points the way to far- 
reaching developments for the building of 
trade. Veterans get the latest and most 
spproved means of increasing SALES and 

OFITS, and beginners start in where 
older hands are leaving off. 

Our students are training for success as 
Experts in 


Salesmanship and 
Management. 


The course of Instruction develops indi- 
vidual power ; shows how to read toe 
nature and influence customers. It shows 
you how to put forward the selling 
features of your goods forcibly so as to 
win attention, arouse interest, create 
desire, and so bring about the resolve to 
purchase. 

The Dixon course puts salesmen right 
on to the successful lines of thought 
and action. 

W. C. Marsden writea: “ By following 
your method I scored the biggest deal 
tn my life; and that, too, where many 
veterans failed.” 

If you wish to know more about this 
new movement, we will send you, post 
free on request, our book on the “ Science 
of Salesmanship.” A careful reading of 
this may be worth hundreds of pounds to 
you. Write to-da; lay. 
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agit THE WORLOD-FAMED 


Angelus Piano 


PIANO & PLAYER COMBINED 


As purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 
UNIQUE IDEAL COMBINATION OF 
TWO WORLD-RENOWNED INSTRUMENTS: The 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano. 


The unprecedented success and popularity 
of the Angelus Pianos are undoubtedly due to 
their artistic supremacy and moderate prices. 

Among the wonderful devices to be found only in the Angelus are: The 
Phrasing Lever, giving full mastery of every variation of tempo; the 
Crescendo Lever, subduing the accompaniment and enabling you to 
bring out the melody in bass or treble; the Diaphragm Pneumatics, 
producing the sensitive, resilient, human-like touch. Supreme in these 
unique resources, the Angelus gives to music-lovers, hitherto unable to 
play, the technique possessed by expert hand-players. 

The high standing of the Angelus and the Brinsmead ensures to this com- 
bination the maximum of quality and reliability coupled with a thoroughly 
established reputation. Besides the Angelus-Brinsmead, the Angelus is 
also embodied in pianos by other eminent makers. 

Supplied in cabinet form—to play any ordinary piano--or built entirely 
into the pianos. In either form hand- paying or playing by means of 
the Angeles may be indulged in at will ight, easy pedalling. 


F The First Complete Piano. —— 
aslermece of Inventive Genius. 


Mapame Arnant writes: “ The ‘ Angelus’ Plane Tiayer is exquisite! I certainly consider it the most perfect of its kind.” 
Discount for cash ; deferred payments arranged if desi . You are invited to call, or write for Mlustrated Catalogue No. 20. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, icsentkawers tegen SLandony 
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HOT WATER 
INSTANTLY 


GIGARS ror XMAS 


IMPERIAL ROTHSCHILDS. 


100 50 










7) FOR FOR 
\ Hot Bath in 5 . ( )) 
t minutes. Boiling ((° ” . 
_» Water 1 minute. *< ~ \ a 
\ No kitchen fires. Hot water $ 
\ just when and where you want it. 5 
® Ewart’s “ Lightning Geyser can > ¥ 
ra be fixed anywhere. No dangerous pipes. Works \ POST — 
; \ with gas or oil. ry safe, simple, reliable, : FREE. some FREE. 
4 economica ot water supply difficulty \ ‘ S 50 — 
~~ solved. Call and see the Geyser at work, H \ — as = 
‘ or write for free book, S.M., to o FAL 
< 
Ewart @ Son Ltd., ‘ BRACKETT'S CIGARS have stood the test for many 
346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. years, and to-day stand unrivalled for quality and cheap- 


A ness. No better value can be offered to smokers. A 
‘ SAMPLE BOX, containing four Cigars and eight 
\ Cigarettes (all different), will be sent post free for 1/+. 


; CIGARETTE SMOKERS should try 
j “CROWN HEAD” BRAND. 
Vircinta—TurktsH—EcGyrTian. 
Packed in pad top boxes. All one price. 
é- per 100 post free. 
MEERSCHAUM AND BRIAR PIPES IN CASES 
FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 


Complete List sent post free on application. 


BRACKETT & C@., 


15, Bartiett’s Buildings, Kolborn Cirous, 
LONDON, £.C. 


WARTS 


North. 


Estd. 
1834. 
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FIFTEEN STORIES AND ARTICLES. 











See the CHRISTMAS 


WIDE WORLD 
MAGAZINE 


Now on sale. SIXPENCE, as usual. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN | =: “MAGIC” CAKE 
MARMALADE. | MIXER. 


Fo.tows & Barte’s Patent Marmalade easily reduce [utter 
Machine renders the making of this and § Sugar Bokeh egmmd 


delicacy at home a | coun making of light! 


; Saves Time and samen and delicious Cakes. 
~. . 
Unbreakable Steel 
‘No More Cut Fingers. | p>. autp Gens 
A GREAT SUCCESS! Wh se Glass 
THOUSANDS IN USE! naam 
The double set of& 


Slices Three Oranges a Minute. | featers rotate rapidly 
and sweep the whole 
interior of Pan. 






























Ss. 
Price 1G/- 
= Home-made Marmalade cf the Price "7s. Gd. 


Finest Quality costs under 2d. per Ib. Complete as 
own. 


“CROWN” TONGUE me Patent © sd 
AN MEAT PRESS | KNIFE CLEANER 


For economically 
reparin, Tongues, HAS NO EQUAL. 
F toen da a ey and Positively Burnishes 
ee e ome. Cutlery without injury 
to Blades or Handles. 


























No. 1 (4lb. size) 8/6 





No. 2 (7lb. size) 10/6 An ideal 
x 5 ift. 
The Steel Hoppe ris coated xmas G 
with White Glass Enamel. 
No. 0. 12/6 
No.1. 17/6 


An excellent Recipe enclosed No.2 
with each macnine. No.2. 21/- 


Sotp sy ALL [Ronmoncers. Can be supplied with either 


WRITE FOR ADDRESS OF NEAREST AGENT. enteones, * quem 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., soiP*tentees.224.e, GORTON, MANCHESTER. 











Fringe Nets are 
[fringe 8 if you use, 


“FRIZZETTA” 


7. keeps the hair in curl or 
wave, and in the same position as 
when the toilet was completed. Just 
apply a few drops when doing up 
the hair. “ Frizzetta” is free from allj 
grease and perfectly harmless. 


ean afford to be without 


NATURE'S PERFECT SKIN-FOOD, 


the only one containing no grease nor oil 


Tei. 


FLUOR CREAM 
A very little has a marvellous effect, 
DELICIOUSLY SCENTED. 
Pots or tubes A/- Send 2d. for two samples 
(different scents) to 


Of all Chemists and Stores. 
Price 1/6; post free, 1/9 
F. W. BATES, 


100, Brooks's Bar, 
Manchester. 








ART NAME i 











Svlid Copper. Oxidized and Relieved. Complete with screws. 
This style ", 216 each; - 
and size,any post free, by the use of 
name, ” /8 each. ’ BATES’ yy 
: . ., 20tn. “ 
Designs and estimates submitted for ev class of Architectural ' 
and Professional Art Metal Work, ete. 
Send ya uk of latest Kerbs, Screens, dc., post free. A liquid preparation in two varieties. 
E & CO., Arr Merat Crarrsmen White—which imparts a snowy white- 
(Dept. an oo City Arcades, BIRMINGHAM. 3 ness to the skin, reducing redness of 


’ the hands, arms, and face, and pre- 
\ me venting flushing. Tinted — which 
: : ives to the palest complexion a rich 
Geom. State which kind you re- 








quire—White or Tinted. 


Of all Chemists, 1/-; or 
IVES of Ancient Makers, with Facsimile Labels of er : ” 

L Instruments, and a wealth of other thorou ip Ae oe eed 

teresting age is included in our Catalogue ofVio joins, 

Violas, ‘Cell Basses, Strings, Music, and A 

PosT FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST-CARD. — 


HINTS ON VIOLINS 



















RUSH WORTH & DREAPER, 33, Isli nm, Live 
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CURE tHe DRUNKARD 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 













be administered 

If you have anyone dear to you - ted by the terrible drink habit, this remarkable drink cure 
will more than interest you fe will give) you positive proof of the wonderful cures effected by this 
remedy ; in fact, we not only tell you, bur give an opportunity of testing it free of charge. Even 
with the trial package we have herd of many who have received benefit ; it can be used without 
fear of detection, and is quite tasteless, and has cured hundreds of cases without the patients 
knowledge. A recent testimonial, No. 1353, says :— 

I am happy to be able to tell you now with confidence that a cure has been effected hy use of 
your Antidipso, and the patient is now permanently cured. Since he commenced taking the powders 
and up to the present time he has had no desire for intoxicants. I am very grateful to you for your 
help, and will do all I can on your behalf, and will endeavour to get others to try your wonderfu! 

ondi sure remedy.” co testimonial and hundreds of others can be seen at our offices.) 
It now rests with you. Write to-day fora free trial, enclosing stimp for postage, 


and test it for yourself. We will send ai free trial. instructions, booklets, and 
a to all who write today. Do it now, to-morrow will bring the remedy. 
e strictly « jential 


The WARD CHEMICAL CO., 508, Century House, 203-5, Regent St, W. 
: 


VIBRATION the Law for HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, VITALITY. 


A BOON AND BLESSING 
TO MANKIND. 


Indispensable to MOTHERS, 
WIVES, DAUGHTERS. 


The Daily use of the 


 SPINALIFE’ 
BRUSH 









































BAB DAO AGATE. 


SOOO 


A GOVERNESS CAR for 


12 months for 6 guineas. fm 





SNR RAIA SE 


























MEN’S et bay Pied those ae me bees pels atet ee 
with Lancewood Shafts anc arner 1eels, Patent 
is an invigorating pleasure. TROUBLES, Turn-Over Seats; all wusenuted and cout one 
it relieves ACHES, PAINS, proval by expenses being paid, carriage being 
NEURALGIA, BACKACHE, Indigestion, Bilious refunded if approved. Anyone purchasin A) 
HEADACHE, or any other Headache, Lumbago, one of these special lines can have h RG 
+ ft}: Rheumatism, Insom- cost refunded if returning vehicle in \ 
ache fro c 0: nia, Depression, Want ood condition within twelve months. > 
women suffer—makes “4 J ubber Tyres, £4 4 0 extra. Harness, £550 per 
the Weak Strong, of Energy, are quickly jum cet. Please send for list. \\ 
Boalthy, ty 5 ccecamaaay J. B. HUXLEY & CO., 
ation 0 ie 
Vigor P ‘ = coach Builders, Whitchurch, Salop. 
SPINALIFE’ BRUSH. Eat. 1350, Gold Medal Award. | Inventors of the 
a Well Under distinguished patronage 





SAMPLE. ‘FLOATS can_be seen at the 
Baker Street Carriage Bazaar, eee | 


£15 15s. 








Restores the circulation, 
stimulates functional acti- 
vity so that MIND and BODY 
act In HARMONY, which con- 
stitutes PERFECT HEALTH. it 
has even been known to be of 

paralytic. 






ooeines and Departmental Stores. 
lllustrated Booklet free on applic ation. 
Address: The SPINALIFE BRUSH Co. o , 

[(ept._», 23, Haymarket, London, &.W. I | Yoo Foe oe 


Se ee am 


EAVES :::. 
FOOD 


Write for “‘ Hints about Baby,” by a trained nurse—postcard to 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge, via Salisbury. 
Purve 


FOO RI BORD BT BGI SG TIO 


























NSS SN AN AR AR OR ARGR 





















For Infants, 
Growing Children, 
invalids and the Aged. 





yors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 


et ee ee 
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the Graph-o-phone 
is the Best 


% i al aia 
ce wae . F 


f 


_— 












” 4 





The Music Master Visits the Factory. 


I WHO teach the music, can with the eyes closed distinguish the 
» great Columbia Graph-o-phone from all other machines 
that speak. The others, they squeak, they sing through the nose. 

But | am curious. Why is the Columbia the best? “Visit the 
factory,” they say, “and see him in all pro- 
cesses of constructing himself.” 

| go. They conduct me through seven 
acres of floors. | lose myself among three , 
thousand workmen; an establishment of a \4 > 
vastness worthy of its £2,000,000 of capital. 
| see everywhere the password is “Perfection.” 
Here, there, everywhere, come the inspectors. 
They examine, they cast aside. I say, “Such 
very little defect, monsieur.” 

“Yes,” they say. ‘But one little defect 
spoils all.” 

Pouf! I have found the secret of 
the perfect Graph-o-phone. 


x. now understand why the Columbia machines win all the Grand 
rizes. 

It now explains why they are sold on the Zasy Payments, when 
desired. 

I make my acknowledgments to the genius in the patents, and the 
genius in the construction, which gives to the Columbia the perfect 
voice. It is marvellous as a story of Jules Verne. 


A Miracle—This Columbia Graph-o-phone. 


Before buying a Talking Machine insist on hearing the Columbia and be convinced, 
like the music master, that it is the best. 
Write for “Price Boos F,” and “A Ray of Sunshine.” 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH C0., Gen'.. 


64 & 66, Oxford St., London, W. 


GLASGOW: 50, Union Street. CARDIFF: 96, St. Mary Street. 
MANCHESTER : 54, Market Street. SYDNEY: 255, Clarence Street. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


uaranteed external remedy. Makers so positive 
ill cure that they faith ully promise to send 
to every sufferer 


4/6 worm FREE 


ro THY 
ON — 


£100 GUARANTEE. 


Magic Foot Drafts have cured thousands of rheu- 
matic sufferers in all parts of the world—many over 
eighty years of age. They will cure you. Send 
only your name and address ; you will receive 4s. 6d. 
worth of these wonderful Drafts Absolutely Free 
by return post. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring, send us 4s. 6d.; if not, send nothing. 
You decide. So that you may have confidence we 
offer £100 to anyone proving this offer is not as we 
represent it. 

Don’t ruin your stomach with harmful drugs, just 
give Magic Foot Drafts a trial at our expense. They 
are worn on the soles of the feet and cure Rheumatism 
in all parts of the body by drawing out and absorbing 
the poisonous uric acid 
through the large sweat 
pores. No matter how 
many remedies you have 





triel, give Magic Foot 
Drafts a trial. They 
will cure you. Send 
at once to Magic Foot Draft Co., 1233, Victoria 
Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and 
the Drafts and beautifully illustrated book on 
**Rheumatism” will be sent you absolutely free— 


Send to-day ; 
no money. 


when we say ‘‘FREE” we mean it. 
only your name and address—no stamps 


‘Christmas Gift.) 


GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH. Keyless 
Hunter, Rolled Gold Cases, guaranteed for 10 years 
We will send you on receipt of Post-card our Illus 
trated Catalogue Free, showing how we 
Reliabie Watches, Diamond Rings, etc., 
at 10s. in the & below usual prices. 


GEORGE & CO. (Dept. A), Estab. 
264, Scotiand Road, Liverpool 
SILVER, Bte, EXCHANGED OR PURCHASED. 





Sent at our 


£1146 


risk and coat 


GOLD 














Mat | is more 





annoying ?s 


than the studholes of the neckband to wear 
or tear out after a few times washing. 
DRESS SHIRTS, 3 for 14/T1, post paid, 
worth 7/6 each, fitted with the new neck- 
band, Patent 3379, which automatically 
doubies the life and durability of the 
neckband. Dressed ready for use. 
Finest Value ever offered. Cuffs will 
not orack in the laundry. 


Made by workers of upwarda 30 years experience 
Mate size of collar worn 


ico Steps saving ‘ Manufacturer, . 
“Cost & Large Profts, Shirt , HULL. 7 











2/- INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 
Dr. HARLAN ay 


BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 


For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Body. 

“ No woman who owns-one 
, 4 t_ wonderjul little 
have any fear of 

om nkles or blackheads.” 
The simplicity of this 
scientific system of self- 
applied massage, and the 
speed with which it clears 
the omplexion,are almost 
beyond belief. A single unsolicited 
soothing application of the testimonials 
little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. Blackheads in 
many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It pumps impurities 
out of the blood by atmospheric pressure,rounds out the cheeks, 
arms, and neck, and plumps the waste places in the body with 
wonderful rapidity. Acts directly on the circulation and feeds 
fresh, pure blood to the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair, 
and the skin soft andsatiny. Dr. Harlan's Beauty-Cup 
sent by mail in plain wrapper—with our Bes auty Book—to any 
address for P.V, jabroad 2:6 M.0O.) Hichwarter 
LasoxraToryUo. 16-84, Exchange Buildings, bouthwork: London 




























Hun- 
dreds of 


















Always keep it 
in the house and use it. 










THE 


NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT 


For HOUSEHOLD, STABLE 


and KENNEL. 
Large Bottle on receipt 


FREE of Sd. for postage. 


PEARSON'S ANTISEPTIC CO., Ltd., 
15, Elm Street, 
Cray’s Inn Rd., LONDON, W.C. 
























Extract from Article by Editor of “ Baby” :— 

“* CHILPRU FEB’ isan admiruble pure wool 
material recently introduced for Children’s 
underclothing. osseases all the best quali- 
ties of finest fy, but : cheaper a more 


durable. The writer has seen arge 
number of letters pom delighted 
thers ts advantages. 





Send for List and dea Garment on 
approval. Ask your Draper fer‘ Chilprufe.’ 
Stay - BANDS, Piccnes, 
IGHTGOWNS, 


The Chilprufe Mfg. Co,, LEICESTER. 


Daawers, Eevvesnats, 
, &e. 
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FOR CONSUMPTION. 











“Three Months’ 
Rest and 
Angier’s Emulsion.” 


SAMPLE 


on receipt of 3d. postage. 


Mention STRAND MAGAZINE. 


57, Derby Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
Dear Sirs,—About four years ago I was told by two lung specialists that I had 
consumption, and was advised to go into a home for consumptives. My husband, 
however, would not let me go, and I was placed under the care of my sister’s doctor, who 
advised three months’ rest and Angiers Emulsion. I went to West Kirby, and after 
nine weeks had gained 2 stone 2 Ibs. I attribute this solely to Angier’s, and wish I had 
heard about it sooner. I am never without a large bottle, though I don’t use it 
continually. I advise anyone that I come across with colds, etc., to use it, and have 
frequently bought small bottles for my friends. I have converted many to my belief in it, 
especially my sister, who persevered a long time with other Emulsions until I bought her 
a bottle. Now, like myself, she is never without it. My two babies have never had 
serious colds, because immediately I see them looking not well I give them Angier’s for 
three or four days, and they ask for it themselves. I have tried almost all other chest 
cures, but I now rely solely on Angier’s, for besides curing the cough I firmly believe it 

heals the lungs. (Signed) (Mrs.) J. JONES. 


PRESCRIBED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
USED IN THE HOSPITALS. 


Every year a larger number of Consumption hospitals and sanatoria use Angier’s Emulsion systematically. 
What better proof can be given of its value? No other remedy has such a soothing and healing effect upon throat, 
lungs and air passages, and no other remedy will so invariably promote appetite, aid digestion and improve nutrition, 
Angier’s Emulsion positively has no equal in the treatment of consumption, bronchitis, coughs and all lung affections, 
It is pleasant to take and agrees perfectly with delicate stomachs. Write to-day for a Free Sample Bottle 


Of Chemists and Drug Stores, 1/lj, 2/9, and 4/6. 
THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE 
SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). 


late dissolved instantaneously in hot water or 
therefore prepared much faster than cocoa. 













The only choco- 
milk, and 







The promptness of its preparation, its low price, and its 
high quality make it far superior to any chocolate or cocoa. 







The ordinary powder cocoa, which deprived of its 
cocoa butter, not nutritive, but the “G.B.” Soluble 
Chocolate is nutritive because none of its butter has been 
removed from it. 


1S 





is 







Moreover, it is highly digestive, because the process of its 
manufacture is perfectly natural. 






THE 
SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE 


Guérin-Boutron, 


Wholesale : 












(Patented). 


Paris. 


Prepared by 













Batger and Co., London, E. 











oe ew 
Toffee 


CHIN 






DIRECT 
TO THE 







MACKINTOSH’S 


KEBRO =: 


syle 


that’s 
always 
accepted 









THE PERFECT TOBACCO 
A Superb Mixture of 

















The way of Economy—buy direct from the 

saving 20 to 50 Marvellous value in every 
class of China and Crockeryware. Splendid Wedding 
Presents 1 jal Crockery Packages, including — 






Sold in =. 
Tins 


+-Ib., 


Ib. Post 








Matchless Tobacco. 
+-1b., and 1-Ib. 


tfit the home, 106, 15,6, 21/-, 31 a 
¥ fan Centers Guinea Package, 3 Servi ae Sample Que. Tin sent, post free, 1 
—P finest quality, secure! ‘ : : 
ee ee ae Dee Mexdolla’ Mexican Cigars 





a 
Beta, 96. Toilet Sets, 6/9 upwards. 













tee satisfaction. 
Write to-day 
Bazaar Packages, Church and 
School Teaware. Hotels, Board- 


2 CENTURY POTTERY 00., 
Dept. 13, Sursiem, Staffs. 


Testimonials, repeat orders guaran 
Art Catalogue 





ing Houses, and Bazaars supplied. 








Composed of the Choicest Mexi- 
can Leaf raised upon Virgin Soil 
from Picked Leaves of the young 
Tobacco Plant. 
Price 25/- per 100, post free. 
Shipped direct from Vera Crus by 


FREDK. WRIGHT, 
Cigar Lwporter. Cheltenham: 
112, High St.; Gloucester: The 
Cross ; and Bath: 17, Northgate. 
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Endorsed by 


over 
8,000 
DOCTORS. 


“Wincarnis” is sold 
by Wine Merchants 
and all Grocers and 
Chemists holding a 
wine license, but i 
unobtainable 
kindly write for 
address of the 

nearest agents 

who sell it to 
Cotewan & Co 

Li., Wincarnis 
Works. 

Norwich 


Wintry 
Weather 


Whilst it is unquestionably true that the regular 
consumption of COLEMAN'S “W/INCARNIS” is at 
all times both desirable and beneficial to old and 
young alike, it becomes particularly so at the approach 
of the wintry weather, when the human body 
becomes the more subject to wear and tear and, 
consequently, the less able to resist possible attacks 
of disease. 

COLEMAN'S “WINCARNIS” fortifies the system with 
reserve energy—safeguards it from the evil influences of severe 
and changeable climatic conditions—increases the power of the 
brain—feeds and stimulates the blood—strengthens the nerves— 

and generally makes and maintains physical fitness. 








ma 


HINCARNIS] 





SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 


NOTE.— Fill in Coupon and send three penny stamps to pay 
cost of carriag:. No charge whatever ts made for bottle of 
“ Wincarnis.” Mark envelope “COUPON.” 


SIGN THIS COUPON. 
Send to Co.eman & Co., Ld, Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 
SDL,“ auntsainteusnaeaedtine ininthescodls adiSuubee cattecdaueenessaneneeee 
Address os oc csccescooscece 


Srraxp Maa., Dec., 06 


EELS ELE AA TODA IE NNT: A SEN MAE EA AEE EO A 














THE DEAF 
HEAR 


Since a great scientist perfected a tiny yet 

powerful appliance, which perfectly restores 

the hearing, there is no necessity to use 

cumbrous, unsightly trumpets. This mar- 

vellous little device fits perfectly into the 
ear and is invisible. 








FREE Book makes clear its uniqueness. 


N°? one need know you are deaf now, because you can 
just throw away your ear-trumpet, and hear perfectly 
with the aid of a wonderful new device which is invisible. 
This is the Murray Ear-Drum, which defies detection, and 
gives you natural powers of hearing. It is different to any 
other device for the ears, and is quite the most recent inven- 
tion, (Patent No. 16313.) Every sound wave is caught by it, 
carried to the aural drumhead, and—you HEAR. 


it does not matter what is the cause of your deaf. 


ness (unless you were born deaf), the Murray Ear-Drum 
rectifies it, and you hear as well as others. Your age does 
not matter. The Murray Ear-Drum is as efficacious in the 
case of a child as it is in the case of an aged person. No dis- 


comfort. No metal. night without 
causing inconvenience. 

t does not matter whether you are deaf through 
perforated or injured ear-drum, or through the effects of any 


disease, or i effect is the same—PERFECT. 


Can be worn day and 


accidents, the 
The moment you place the Murray Ear-Drum in your ear, 
YOU CAN HEAR! 

People afflicted with this distressing complaint are cordially 
invited to send at once for a valuable FREE BOOK, describing 
the Murray Ear-Drum, and containing convincing proof ot its 
genuineness. This book contains testimonials from grateful 
users in every part of Great Britain and her Colonies, letters 
of thanks from people in every station of life, including clergy- 
men, titled persons, artisans, lawyers, You may 
write to any of the addresses given and obtain proof. 


and doctors. 


If you are deaf and want to HEAR AT ONCE, write 
TO-DAY, and enclose stamp to pay postage, to The 
Murray Company, 159 ntury House, 


205 Regent Street, London, W. 
The longer you wait the longer you'll be 
delay. Regain your lost hearing at once, and 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


deaf, 


so don't 
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MAGAZINE. 


DOCTORS SPECIAL. 


Insist on your Wine 
Merchant sending 
you a free sample 
bottle of the only 
Whisky with a Doc- 
tor’s Certificate of 
purity on each bottle. 


Robert McNish & Co. 


GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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PERFECTION 


are synonymons terms where 
Tortit Preparations are concerned. 


Prevents premature lines or 
POMEROY wrinkles, blackheads. &c. Can- 
Skin Food. not ae the skin. In jars, 
at Is. 6d., 3s. 6d, and 5s. Od 


Cleanse, oshen and beautify the 
POMEROY Hair, bringing out the original 
Shampoo 


lights, and adding a delightful 
Powders. co 
Price, per box containing 7, Is. Od. 


Promotes the growth and pre- 
POMEROY the hair falling out, 


vents 
Hair creates a delightful flufiness and 


Stimulant. corrects excessive greasiness. 
Price 2s. Od. and 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
Sop sr at STORES and CHEMISTS. / 


Or post free from 


v\% Mrs. Pomeroy, La, 29, Old Bond St., 
ndo 
Write for Book of a3 Rules ‘gratis and post free. 








“The most remarkable musical discovery of the age. . . . Will 
cause an entire revolution in piano-playing.”—V ide B Public Press. 


PIANO IN 12 LESSONS 


To learn to play the Piano has hitherto been 
a most difficult task, occupying many years, 
involving the most tedious study and prac- 
tice ; necessitating considerable outlay for 
tuition. At last all this is altered ; for, by 
the new method, entitled * Piano in Twelve 
Lessons,” anyone can now learn to play 
hundreds of sacred and secular pieces, 
ances, fantasias, operatic selections, ac 
companiments, etc., from music in a 
few weeks without the slightest previous 
know ledge and without the aid of a teacher. 
For both adults and children this is now the 
only satisfactory method. for adults because 
it ensures a brilliant “we in an extremely 
short time, and for children because it 
makes the study a pleasure instead of a 
toil, and entirely does away with all 
drudgery and tedious practice. It oom 
as ABC, and the results are simply marvellous. It is equally suitab! 
for either Piano, Harmonium, or American Organ ousands of 
Testimonials. Success guaranteed. Money willingly returned if not 
as stated. Post , complete, per Postal Order. 
THE IMPERIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY (B Dept.), 
9, 11, 13 & 15, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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COLEMAN’S 


NERVE PILLS 


MAKE YOU CHEERFUL, 
ENERGETIC & CONTENTED. 























Government Stamp. 





SIGN THIS COUPON. 
Send it to J. Chapman & Co., Ld., Norwich. 
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Rudge Whitworth 


Britain's Best Bicycle 


‘A LIGHT BICYCLE 
MAKES A 
PERFECT HOLIDAY. 


Over-exertion spoils any holiday, and many cyclists 
tire themselves to death by pushing pounds of useless 
metal about. 

Most bicycles are far too heavy, and the reason 
is that it is cheaper to make them heavy. 

Very few cyclists weigh their machines and 
know how heavy they are. 

The average bicycle weighs 35]b. to golb., 
whereas no reliable bicycle scientifically 
built of tested materials need weigh 
more than 28lb. to 3olb. 
complete. 

You can go further and 
keep fresher on a light 
bicycle —on a RUDGE- 

WHITWORTH, the lightest 
bicycle obtainable. 


Every Rudge- Whitworth guaranteed 4 years. 84 Models, Packed Free 
and Carriage Paid, from £8 to £15, by 12 equal monthly payments at 


catalogue prices, without extra charge. No references or deposit required. 
10 per cent. cash discount (2g, in the £) for cash with order. 


The Great 64-Page Art Catalogue Post Free from 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., Dept. 201, COVENTRY. 


London : 230, Tottenham Court Rd. ; 160, Regent St., W.; 23, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Watermans Ideal 





Christmas 
Present. 


The spirit that Charles Dickens created in “A Christmas 
Carol”? moves many an English heart to generous, Kindly 
feeling each year, and the giving of Christmas gifts annually 
becomes more and more an institution. Inseparably linked 
with the spirit of Christmas Present is Waterman’s Ideal. 
It is a tangible, tasteful, and at the same time useful link 
between the sentimental associations that make the 
Christmas spirit—which Dickens did so much to Keep 
alive—so great a human factor in the National life. 









Mr. S. R. CROCKETT, the eminent Novelist, says:— 
“TO GIVE AWAY A WATERMAN’S IDEAL IS TO MAKE A 
FRIEND FOR LIFE.” 











From 10/6 upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. 
Catalogue, post free, from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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IF you use ‘‘ Compo” 





simply for washing 
lothes, d t f 
WASHES | Ke awe slike 


EVERYTHING. - and cleaning, you are 


cheating yourself out 













OUTSIDE THE SOAP COMBINE. of a great deal of 
Manufactory, Dukinfield. comfort and economy. 


PAUL'S INKS 


ARE UNIQUE I 


IN SPECIAL DECANTERS with PasEne 
Hately NO CORKS TO DRAW. NO 
SP NG. NO INKY FINGERS. - 
ye ay — wv PAUL'S (6d., 1s., 2s., 

or send 12 stamps fe o 

particulars. U 





















THESE THREADS ARE THE BEST 
OR ALL CLASSES OF FANCY WORK. 


Ask your Wool Dex aler for particulars of our 
GRAND FANCY-WORK COMPETITION. 
£100 in Cash Prizes. 

If he has not got them, send direct tous. POST FREE 
Have you got THE “PERI-LUSTA” HANDBOOK? 
Price 6d. If unable to procure from your Wool Dealer, 
send 7d. in stamps to 


**PERI-LUSTA,” 19, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








Samples, post free, 3d. 
93, Queen Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


Women Who Fascinate. 


THEIR POWER explained and illustrated 
in a book which is SENT FREE. 


Thin and plain women may become beautiful by a scientific home 
method, which quickly enlarges the bust, beautifies the complexion, 
fills out hollow and scraggy necks, and develops the figure into one 
that commands admiration. 
There is no reason why every woman should not acquir2 or 
regain a perfect figure. For those who lack the natural development 
of the bust, a remarkable proved home treatment has been devised. 
It is called DIANO, and is perfectly harmless. This treatment 
will positively develop the bust six inches. It fills out 
all hollows and flat places, adds grace and beauty to the neck, 
softens and clears the skin. No matter how plain you may be, 
DIANO will do the same for you as it has done for thousands of 
others. DIANO not only beautifies the figure, it improves the 
health ; it makes you feel buoyant and youthful. We want you to 
know more about what DIANO will do for you; we cannot explain 
all in this advertisement. 
On receipt of a stamp to pay postage, we will send a beautiful 
book, containing photographs and correspondence from ladies Who 4), atine to italiana de 
have used this treatment. It is sent in a plain sealed envelope. keenest where refinement is 
Why not write at once for it? It is for your benefit. srengest 














All correspondence treated strictly confidential. Address 


LADY MANAGER, THE L. V. ESPANOLA MEDICINE CO. 
(Dept. 159), 203a, Regent Street, London, W. 
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The Charm 
of the 
Right Tobacco 


MORE LEA’S SMOKERS 
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Those exceptional 
qualities, difficult to 
define but very real, 
which, realised in 
combination, give to 
pipe smoking its own 
and most 
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peculiar 
satisfying charm, will eI 
always be found in 
these three mixtures : 


BOARDMAN’S cai) 
CHAIRMAN (eprom 
RECORDER urn 


They have complete coolness, a pleasing 
fragrance, and that subtle quality usually 
termed flavour, given to them by the inclusion 
and right selection of tobaccos unknown to 
most blenders. 
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THE LONGSHOREMAN, 
By Will Owen 
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They are pure tobacco of fine quality 
only, without any added scent or flavouring : 
they are tobacco in its best form. 
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These three mixtures cover the range of 
strengths that will meet the tastes of ninety 
men in every hundred, and are sold by most 
good class tobacconists in the country at 
54d. per oz., in | and 2oz. Packets, and 
+ and 4lb. Tins. 
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z If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
~ them, send |/- for Sample 2oz. Packet to— 
3 


Noeioeis 


R. J. LEA, 


The Tobacco Specialist, 
45, Market Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
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The “CAJAC” 











Card & Writing Table. 


A MOST USEFUL 
XMAS PRESENT. 


Folds Flat and Level, 
Thickness 2% inches. 





Compactness, 
Rigidity & Strength 
The onl Folding 
Card Table with a 
capacious Drawer, 
15° by 12” by 17” 
inside measure- 

ment. 





Beautifully finished, 
with 2-in. polished rim. 
Size—2ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in 





PACKED AND RAILWAY CARRIAGE FREE. 
Finished Natural Colour, 26-. Finished Wainut or 
Mahogany, 276. Solid Oak, fumed, 326. Solid 

Teak, polished, 42.-. 
Fitted with Leather Cloth Centre, as a Writing Table, at 
above prices. 
Of all Up-to-date Stores and House Furnishers. Send for free 
Booklet 8. of “* Hatherley Originalities.” 








BUSY BUILDING 


WITH A BOX OF 


Harbutt’s P lasticine Builder 


it is easy and interesting. All the family become 
fascinated in the work. 


An Excellent PRESENT for XMAS. 


Price 5/-, or Post Free for 5/8. 
The ever popular COMPLETE MODELLER, 
Post Free, 2/10 


THE DESIGNER. “"°3{s" part Bmateur= 


From all Art, Toy, and Fancy Dealers, or direct from 
W. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 3, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


Send or ask for our Illustrated List. 
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CHRISTMAS 
» SUNDAY 
= STRAND 


Look out for the 
Prettiest Cover on the 
stalls — that’s 
THE SUNDAY STRAND 
XMAS NUMBER. 
Price 


SIXPENCE, 


as usual. 








— DON'T MISS — 


“Ambitious Benzolina,’ 


Ilustration from — By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 
MARY FARRAH’S 


Xmas Story— 


‘ CL ’ ‘Lord Bobbie and 
Bunny's Christmas Guest io Henin the 


‘The Little Pharisee,’ By E. M. McTURK. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. 


* The 
Old Adam,’ 


By 


John Cleveland. 


: Thomas F aed : 
The Artist of the Home.’ 
By A. B. COOPER. 


G4. Illustration from ‘ 
‘Novels Inspired 

















YORK HOPEWELL’S Article— 


by Cathedral Towns.’ | 
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“Oh, hat men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains.” —Shakespeare. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 






Cured at Patient’s own Home in 3 to 7 weeks by the now recognised 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


Entailing no inconvenience or publicity, the Treatment (which can be taken by the most delicate 
person of either sex) totally eradicates all as for stimulant, creating a lasting 
antipathy to Alcohol and Drugs in 3 to 7 weeks. 

THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

MR. THOMAS HOLMES, the famous London Mission Worker, states :— 

“ [have tried your Remedy upon the worst cases of Dipsomania I could find in the course of my work. I soon saw the beneficial 
effects of your Remedy. Their physical conditic n rapidly improved, their depression of mind :oou passed away, they became bright 
and hopeful—in fact, new men. 


The Rev. Canon MACKINTOSH states: 

‘In October, 1903, I tried the Turvey Tre: v~atment upon a man about 40 years of age The course of Treatment came to an end 
in about six weeks, and the patient has never since then had the slightest desire to touch alcohol again, snd he has t« sl ‘i me that even 
th - smell of spirits is to him quite offensive. He was formerly a martyr to an insatiable craving tor alcohol, but now, thanks to this 
treatment, he is a changed man both temporally and spiritually.” 


Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
All Communications treated as Strictly Confidential. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 3iin‘tod'sre'corsited by thous to Ue absokutcly huraices ia very way. nnt* Qualified Medical 
THE ONLY SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUALIFIED ENGLISH MEDICAL DIRECTION, 
Write for Illustrated Treatise, containing full particulars (post free), or call :— 

Med. Supt., TURVEY TREATMENT CO., itd., 1, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE Telegrams: “TURVERT, LONDON.” Telephone: 5494, GERRARD. 
Resident Cases Taken. 


LADIES with SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


For many years I was afflicted with a very humiliating growth of hair on my face. 
have discovered a sure and harmless remedy which permanently removes this a 
growth, and acts directly upon the follicles, thereby exterminating root and branch ; it is 
absolutely painless. I have treated hundreds of cases with perfect success. Write to me 
in confidence for further particulars, and enclose stamp to pay postage. It is quite an 
inexpensive treatment. ELE M. V. TEMPLE, 9 Pugh Place, Carnaby St., W. 

A EEN hs MY 




















BARGAINS IN SIN BEDSTEADS FROM BIRMINGHAM’ 




















THE HOME OF THE INDUSTRY. 


All Goods — Direct from Works to Buyer's Address, in , 
Perfectly New Condition. 


' BEDSTEADS ™=Z44, ¢,.7900 , 
MATTRESSES, 





Prompt 
espatch, 


Carriage Paid. 


Cash or 
instalments. 


BEDDING, 
FURNITURE. | 


There is nothing in bedreom furniture you cannot buy 
from me. I have no Agents, and do not supply shops or | 
stores. For 17 years I have supplied the public direct 
and I have thousands of testimonials that can be seen | 


Suow Rooms: 
62, MCOR ST. 
Established 1889. 











Full Illustrated J 
Catalogues, Post Free. \O at any time. 


CHARLES RILEY (Desk 12), MOOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | 





{ Packed Free. 
| 

















Is the Best. / 
Always Ready. x J 6 complete. 








“RED GIANT” Stylo Pen. 








Exact size of pen when open ready for use. Can be carried in any sition, Will not leak or blot. 
Made in Best Red Vulcanite. Guarante 7 Be 


Sole Makers; JEWEL PEN CO. (Dep:. A.), 102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, Preserves, and 
Beautifies the Teeth 
without injury ; © imparts 
a Natural Fragrance to 


the Breath. 
Sold by all Chemists in dainty blue 


enamelled metal boxes, with 
Dr. Lyon's patent measuring tube. 


Very Tourists, 


wt 
4 8 | 


Re 


convenient for 
Price I/-. 


Prepared by the eminent Dental Surgeon, 


SA YE Lyon. IDs, 


242, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C, 











Send P.0.0. CIGARS 
for 50 Box LAS CAR | LLAS 


post _— 
Ca A Blend of the Finest” Giades 
ot High-Class Tot ACCOS . . 

White Ash. Even Burning. Exquisite Flavour 

. Mfr.. LEICESTER. 


....# 
if not 
approved. 
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FOR PRIVATE HOUSBS 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular, 


Machines Specially 
ca lc as Uses 
Country Mansions Hotel 
Fanns . et r hey are alv way s 
useful, and last a htetune 


w. & G. ASHFORD, 
4. Barnt Green, Birmingham 










PRICES: 


£9 
£11 11° 
















It is full 
of 
Large Cash Discounts Interesting 
or Easy Terms Information 


as Desired. 










References to Local | Users everywhere. 








qnederfer 
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The BLIC 


Typewriter 


embodies all those aeannante in typewriter construction 
and finish Which make for consistently clear, rapid, a 
accurate typing. Perfect alignment is always ensured 
on a “ Blic 
Yet “ Blicks” cost only half the pri 
and are but a third the weight of 
many old-fashioned, clumsy makes 


BLICKENSDERFER CO., LTD., 9 & 10, Cheapside. 



















THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
BIACKAWHITE 


WATSKY: 
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A BRIGHT IDEA, 
As seen by PHIL MAY. 








Master of Lodging House to Juvenile Slavey: ‘‘ How is it you 
are going out so early this evening, Mary Ann?’ 


Small General: ‘“’Cos Missus bought Globe Metal Polish, 


and the brasses and fenders was cleaned like lightning.” 


Reproduced from 7he Tatler. 
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ANTI-VIBRATION GAS MANTLES 


ALL VIBRATION s») detrimental to mantles is 
absorbed by the wire support, whilst it also 
provides the means of handling WITHOUT RISK 

OF BREAKAGE. 


The cap A exactly fits the head of burner, holds 
the mantle erect, secures the full heat value of 
the Bunsen flame, and produces a brilliant 
incandescence throughout the whole mantle. 











Ordinary Style ‘“‘Veritas’’ Manties 
from 3id. 
inverted “‘ Veritas’"’ 5id. 










See that the name “ Veritas"’ is on every 
mantle and box. 








Wholesale only : 
Veritas Light Co., London. 


Of a DEALERS 


WHAT BETTER = =» 
Excelsior Tablels 


For a CHRISTMAS PRESENT 4 
or NEW YEAR’S GIFT 7 


is | THE EXCELSIOR 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE 












Many people suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. All such should sed 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Koad, London, for his little book, 

‘How to Preserve the Eyesight.” T his 























tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- ae ‘an he raised or lowered and top ined Oe 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the > nee WECESSIT in the ‘ sé 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having SICK ROOM. YOUR DOCTOR will “Tre, ~y 
v0 years’ reputation as the best | tell you it’s the hest obtainable. Sold by Agents 
remedy. Supplied in ancient pedestal * all leading Furnishers and Ironmongers. Wanted 
pots for 2/. each by all chemists & stores. ‘eo, rie ee a List and 
Piease nute that it retains its on wInorces ont somes 4 
healing virtues for years fa} Limiten tees Gites Saffron 













Hill, London, E.¢ 

















THE “Fo OSTER. a | oe a CROSS BORDERED 
DOUBLE Damask 
paTeNT KNITTER Taeuin 
Benue , bon ayes. =, 3/4 per yard; 
Provides Profitable Home Employment. i ES to - 12- per doz 
It makes a!! s'zes Stockings, Vests, Ladies a. ~e Handker: ots fs oy : inen), 2 2. 46.6 as rdoz 
end Underc!othing. Gents 3.7- 96 
Write fur Cash. Hire. or Work Terme Ladies’ Pretty Embroidered Handkerchiefs, oa, 1/3, 2/- each 
Wools Wholesale Samples — prices 4 He yh Lin = -™ = Then iets f 
7 ) ri application sefu emnants Pundles, -, - 
JAMES FOSTER (Dept. B), 41, Friargate, Preston. pa tangy aed 
ENFIELD LINEN HOUSE, 142, Crumiin Rd., BELFAST. 














AN IDEAL GIFT. meuat-pesxer 
OR PURSE. 









This Dainty Stylograph in Red, 
Mottled, or Black Vuicanite, 
B/-» 
f / ee 
la padded presentahon box. 


Or with two 18ct. rolled 
Gold Bands, 5/-. 


Guaranteed to be of 
best material and workmarship 
Will write 3,000 words with one filling 


Ace Obtainable only from 


DURIE BROWN & CO., 111, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURCH. 


1 size of style. 
at * 
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The 
Flliott-Fisher 
Billing and Adding 
Typewriter. 





Does All the work of a Typewriter; 
All the work of an Adding 

4 Machine ; 

All the work of the two combined. 





Writes in Bound Books. 





Write for Particulars to 
ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 
75a, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 











a 


SIS MoNneoN Vena 
WCNC ACA! SOUR oS 


The Stolzenbers System 


of FILING and ORGANISATION 


Has achieved remarkable success in every sphere of action. Railway 
and Steamship Companies, His Majesty's Government, the London 
County Council, and many of the most prominent firms of the day are 
satisfied users. Simple and Economical in working, it ensures a 
Harmonious Office Organisation making for Increased Efficiency. 


In order to still more widely advertise our 

system, and to afford an inexpensive 

@ means of giving our system a practical 
I SS TTT aT 


trial, we are prepared to supply our Roller 
Shutter Cabinet, No. L/313, as illustrated, at specially low prices. This handsome 
and compact piece of furniture is fitted with twelve movable shelves, affording thi teen 
clear spaces of 2in., and is wide and deep enough to house our foolscap files conveniently 


We shall be pleased to supply 1 Cabinet, No. L/313, provided with twelve movable 
shelves and six swing ticket holders, at 














ls I NOMS) 
POM ISAACS DIC REIS DOCS CRE 


£3 0 O in Oak List Price £3 17 0 Gareiage Paid % one 
22 6 & tet » » 4 8 ©) Kingdom, packing Pre 
315 0 in Mahogany as as 5 ol ” of Charge 


We can in additioa supply a set of Files with Per.orator and Accessories at 7/6, thus 
making the Cabinet a complete Filing Instzllation on a small scale. 

This Cabinet is superior in every respect to all other receptacles for storing papers. 

At ha'fa turn of the key the Roller Shutter drops and the whole contents are 

at once visible, enabling the user to immediately extract the File required, assisted by 

the ingenious classification by colours, another ingenious point in the Stolzenberg System. 





1 Please call at our Showrcoms, or let us send you our Catalogue. We are also the 
Width, 184ina., including top makers of Roll Top Desks and Office Tables on new and impro ed lines, and a 
Depth, 154ins., rariety of up-to-date Furniture of special design for Office or Library use. 


THE STOLZENBERC PATENT FILE CO., © Witnn "°°" LONDON, E.C. 


Also at GLASGOW and NEWCASTLE- “ON- YNE. 


DOCS TICS SCS 


No. L313. Height, 36tins. 























ZS SRS RS RRS 


TOOK TIRES CRS ASRS 


DOORS TORS BA OEE BCS SRP 








—— FY 
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Three Typewriters in One 


By the mere touch of a lever you write in 


Non-fading Black Ink 


Purple Copying Ink or 
Red Ink—for emphasis 


No other machine does this 
This 


ss the 
colour 
lever 





SMITH PREMIER 


Typewriter 
Writing in Three Colours 





Is the last great achievement in typewriter 
inventions, and costs no more than regular 
models. Illustrated Catalogue free on 
application. 
THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
14, Gracechurch Srreet, London, E.C 


Branches in Principal Cities. 








ep lg Bialaiat 
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THE FENTON POTTERY C2 
DEPT 54ROYAL CHINA WORKS FENTON STAFFS 


Teas Breakfas! SeaEp * MARVEL OF BRITISH ENTERPRISE og s By RMR STS ES 
Sei yice , Be 55 — — = * 1 ; ’ fo Match 








— 
* 


nM 16 


Sal n ple 


- = simes == yt S a 
ART POTTERY ALBUM 3herics texincehexanoen senvices 


POST FREE WHO REQUIRE CROCKERY SHEWS GOODS AS CLEARLY AS If YOU 


Miss Bret Harte’s Bureay 


Of SHORTHAND & TYPEWRITING, 
23, YORK PLACE, BAKER ST., W. 


LITERARY, LEGAL. COMMFRCIAL & GENERAL 
TYPEWRITING. 

Ladies trained in Secretarial Work. Expert Stenographers, with 

or without machines, supplied on shortest notice, 


















No matter what the price may be, 
every Ring sold by us is 18-ct. Gold 
and set with real Stones. Every one, 
too, is actually made by us. Send for 
our fully Illustrated Catalogue—the 
largest published. It will be sent you 
absolutely free on application. Any Dato Omskts Carper, for Nonrox, for Dario Dario 
goods not approved may be returned yo a Sa ee 3." 


Leuc 
Med 9-. =" ete., 15,-. ete,, 25/-. 23. 

- exchanve Made by Special Process which prevents Cracking, Stickiness, and keeps 
oT exchange d. them always soft and pliable. Guaranteed Waterproof, COAT» \blac 
lined yellow; as shown), 9/-. JACKETS, ditto (36in, i VA1. 

Vv r, CAPES, 7 800’ WESTERS 




































‘, ; OVERALLS (as shown), 2/3. pai 
A Syndicate of Manufacturing (Black or Yellow), 16 and 2.6. YaciPbike COARS (Black or 
Jewell Yellow), made of imperial cambric. very light leature, with Epeulette 
eWellers. and Shoulder Pieces, &c., 26/-, 21/-, and 19/6. Exery descriprinn of 
Vilskin Clothing made, including LADIES ILSKIN COATS and 
ial “ge 2%, 6d, extra. 





ll goods post free ; fore 
rial Catal Pp 


mand colo 
ie to ER’ 


THE MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS’ CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, 


SKIRTS. A 
end for § 





cial Cal 









Face Beauty Assured 


Send 1d. stamp (to cover postage! for FREE 
Looklet containing full particulars ot my 


Electrolysis Home Treatment 


for the removal of Superfluous Hair 
Success guaranteed. All letters treated 

confidentially 

MADAME TENSFELDT, 
41, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 


el 
—— 


























WARN'S MICRUPHONES magnify and focus sounds to the ears as glasses magnify and 


focus distant objects to the eyes, making a small phonograph playirg in « room above 
sound like a brass band playing in your ears (call and try thie A gentleman deaf and 
dumb fifty years (since infancy) ‘says he can hear every word distinctly with my device 
e Copy of his letter and letters from Her Majesty the Queen sent on spol ation. Head 
noises stopped immediately with small vib ation device worn inside ears, i: stantly 


improving hearing. Pneumatic devices also for inflating after insertion in ears, to cover 
perforations. or space where drum should be (if destroyed), with an airtight film which can be inflated until it touches any part of middle or 
inner ear, te compléte the connection necessary to obtain the proper effect of sounds on the hearing nerves. Another invenfion is a 
miniature telephone receiver which fits inside the ears, and a pair, connected by fine wire concealed in the hair, act perfectly as receivers 
focussing Be direct en tothe drum. The diaphragm of the receiver, being in the outer part of ear, vibrates in response to all sounds 
electrically, as in an ordinary telephone), and the ear drum is thus forced to vibrate to exactly the same extent. This marvellous little 
device is suitable for all cases where there are head noises or where hearing i< better ina train or pf using a telephone or ear-Lrumpet. 


Price 50s, each. Pull partionlars post free. WARN. 563, STRETFORD ROAD. MANCHE . 
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PLEASE ~~ Religious Tra&t Society publishes upwards of 
ASK | 1,000 BOOKS FOR GIFTS & aii. 
AT from Sixpence upwards. These books have been read by Members of the Religious 
Tract Society's Committee, which includes Members of the Established Church, and 





of all the great Evangelical Denominations. The ‘Tone’ of these books ca, there- 
THE fore, be depended upon. They are arranged in most useful series for Prizes and 
Gifts. They are ty well-known Writers, and are 


BOOK- CHEAP BULKY, WELL ILLUSTRATED, AND 





ATTRACTIVELY BOUND. 











SHOPS The Alexandra Library for Girls. 5 vois., at 3/6 Ruth Lamb’s Books. 5 vo's., 2/- & 26 
The ‘Brave Deeds’ Series of Cift Books. Hesba Stretton’s Stories. 38 vo‘s., 9d. to 36 
FOR 17 vols., at 2/- Mrs. 0. F. Walton’s Stories. 26 vols., 6d. to 6 - 
The Boys’ Library of Adventure and Hervism. Talbot B. Reed’s School Steries. 11 vols., at 36 

THE 8 vols., at 3/6 Dehorah Alcock’s Protestant Stories. 
The Boys’ Own Series of Stories. 27 vois., at 2/6 5 vols., at 36 
aa ae a The Girls’ Own Series of Stories. 21 yols., at 26 David Lyall’s Stories. 3 at36 
R T S ‘1 The Girls’ Library. 26 vols., at 2/- | EmmaLeslie’s Historical Tales. 11 vols., 1/- to 36 
«Ses | Rosa Nouchette Carey’s Stories. 7 vols.,at 2/6 Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey’s Tales. 5 at 26 
E. Everett-Green’s Stories. 25 vols., 1- to 3/6 Egianton Thorne’s Stories. 8 vols., 1- to 26 
NEW Agnes Ciberne’s Stories. 6 vols., 1/- to 2/6 The ‘White Rose Series’ of Talzs. 34voils., at 1- 
Amy Le Feuvre’s Stories. 18 vols., 1/- to 6/- The ‘Snowdrop Series’ of Tales. 26 vols., at 16 

BOOKS And a score of other Popu: ar Seri es, 6d., 9d., and 1/- each. 








The PRIZE LIST, giving details of the above Popular Series, gratis from 


The Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street, and the 
St. Paul’s Book Saloon, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Londcn, E.C. 





















{Tl 


SMITH & CO., BUNGALOWS. 


CYCLE HOUSES. Manufacturers of Dog and Poultry © li and eee i «ee 
rom . 


— well built, thoroughly Appliances, Greenhouses, Motor and Cycle Houses, 
ry. Inss@ions. From 35s. Stables, Coach Houses, Bungalows, Siok, onl 


P Churches, in cither we or iron, and for home 
AVILIONS. ' i tome MOTOR HOUSES. 


For Cricket, Football, Tennis, or export. 
etc P Ready for erecting Dept. A, 115 to 123, Chester St., Birkenhead ; Strongly built with best 
and at Liverpool. materials 
Telephone, 241 X ROYAL. Prices from £9 5s. 





Ask for Catalogue No. 70. 
Estimates given for all descriptions of Portable 


nS a ucts FRE _ 


eg) | FESS 
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NEW ISSUE. POST FREE. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN. 


The Standard, the great London Daily, says: 
“‘ The new catalogue, representing in the design a 
couple of heavily hinged doors, on which is written, 

* Enquire Within,’ is a wonderful illustration of how 
far and how satisfactorily a little money can be 
made to go in furnishing nowadays. As makers 
of thoroughly good furniture, at the lowest possible 
prices, the firm of Bailey, Sloper & Co, have built 
up a big reputation. They never lose sight of the 
fact that there are thousands of men and women 
who, although they cannot afford to fill their houses 
with expensive furniture, are, nevertheless, pos- 
sessed of a quiet determination to have nothing but 
well-made goods, carried out in the best possible 


WOOD BEDSTEAD. 
**Sheraton” Style. 









Lot 1314.—Inlaid “‘ Sheraton” 
Mahogany Bedstead with 
Iron Fittings. 


aft. by 6ft. 6in. £3 10 O f taste. The ‘ Enquire Within ' Catalogue will be 
aft. 6in. by 6ft. Gin. 3 12 6 | sent post free to all applicants. It will teach you 
aft. by 6ft. 6in. 3 15 O | how to save 25 per cent. During the present bar- 
4ft. 6in. by 6ft. 6in. 317 6 gain sale you can save even more, but there, you 
sft. by 6ft. 6in. 4 4 O [had better send for the book and see the 600 
Be sure to ask for the 


illustrated bargains in it.” 
“* Enquire Within” No. 4a Catalogue. 

































Lot 270.—Carved Oak Coffer and 
Linen Chest, richly Carved in 
bold relief Cut price, £i 96 




































Schemes of treatment for Artistic Furnishing, | Lot 4352. — Solid Carved Oak 
with sketches, prepared free. Complete cost, £50, | Bureau, richly Carved in Bas 
£100, £250, and upwards. See Catalogue. relief, a bargain. £3176 

—— 












Lot 400.— Solid Oak Roll-top 
Desk. Automatic Self - locking. 
48in. wide, 30in. deep, 4sin. high, 
410 Same pattern Desk, 


£450 











42in. by 27in. by 47in., 














Lot 1303.—First-class ‘‘ Dalmeny ” 
wax polish, 





Bedroom Suite, 
thoroughly reliable in every respect, 








Tae “DALMEN 
SOLIO FUMED ©, 
scbroom suite 
















complete, in Solid Fumed Oak, 
worth £12 100 Price £6 15 O 











Lot 7or. — Reliable Chesterfield 
Settee, 6ft. long, all spring stuffed, 
in tapestry , £2 17 

Nore.— Patterns sent post free. 





es ( 
it 


Lot 758.—The “ Bea aufort” Club 
Divan Easy Chair in Oriental 
Saddlebags, all hair, best springs, 
test English materials, price 

0 









Bevelled Crystal Plates. 
popular in style, quality, and price 





Lot 1329. — A very pretty inlaid Mahogany Sedeeenh Suite, gy A ye 


with exquisite Inlaid Panels of finely figured Satinwood. Oval 
The Suite is one of the most seeuion and deserved! 
















rors are 








£15 15 











BAILEY, SLOPER, & Co., 


« Jartialene, London.” 
715, London Wall. 


Telegrams : 
Telephone : 












WHOLESALE CABINET 
MANUFACTURERS, 


102, CURTAIN RD., LONDON, E. Cc. 


(Estab. 
1826. } 
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RUPTURE 





Do You See this Bricklayer Closing 
"P the 1 in that Wall? 


That is the 
way I cure 
Rupture. By fill- 
pon ata 
ing in the open- 
ing with new 
‘and stronger 
- tissue. 

A rupture is 
simply a break 
in a wall—the 
wall of muscle that protects the bowels and 
other internal organs. 

It is just as easy to cure a wound or break 
in this muscle as one in the arm or hand. 

Now this break may be no larger than the 
tip of your finger. 

But it is large enough to allow part of the 
intestines to crowd through. Of course, this 
cannot heal unless nature is assisted. 

That is just what my Method does. It 
enables you to retain the protrusion inside 
the wall in its proper place. 

Then I give you a Developing Lymphol to 
apply on the rupture opening. This penetrates 
through the skin to the edges of the opening 
and removes the hard ring which has formed 
around the break. 

Then the healing process begins. Nature, 
no longer hencicapped by the protruding 
bowel and hardened ring at the opening, and 
stimulated by the action of the Lymphol, 
throws out her supply of lymph, and the 
opening is again filled with new muscle. 

Isn’t this simple? Isn’t it reasonable? | 
have proven its merits in thousands of cases. 
I will prove it to anv ruptured person who 
will oll me his name. 

Simply write me and I will post you a free 
sample treatment of my Developing Lymphol 
and a finely illustrated book on The Nature 
and Cure of Rupture. Do not send any 




















money. Just your name and address. 
W. S. RICE 
(SPECIALIST), 


(DePT. B73), 8 & 9, STONECUTTER ST. 
LONDON, E.C. 




















| DEAFNESS 


“ AKOU- -VIBRA “ 
n MASSAGE : 


(Registered Trade Mark). 











This scientific Instrument is recognised by the 
Medical Profession as a most valuable relief for 
Catarrhal and Middle Ear Deafness. Adopted by 
Infirmaries in Great Britain. 

The DEAF are invited to call for a Test FREE. 
Particulars and ‘‘ The Confessions of a Deaf Man” 
will be forwarded upon receipt of card. 

Only Addresses :— 

11, WALKER STREET, EDINBURGH. 

420, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW. 

6, ST. ANN’ . 7p seaes, KING STRESET, 

MANCHE 
57, STIRLING nea BIRMINGHAM. 
(Only by letter and appointment.) 

Also at Nottingham, Leeds, Hull, & Newcastle. 
Every Instrument bears the Registered Trade 
Mark and Signetate of the Chief Demonstrator, 

LIP V. SUMMER. 


VIBRATION 











Gout Rheumatism Sciatica 
and Neuralgia Cured. 


cures these painful 
complaints. Nothing eases the pain 
and cures so quickly. Its action is 
wonderful. It is the one remedy 
for Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and 
Neuralgia, has no after effects, and 
is quite harmless. If you suffer try 
this genuine remedy, and if testi- 
mony is of any value we can send 
you plenty. 

Genoform gives relief in the first 
few hours, and effects a permanent 
and complete cure. Genoform is 
largely prescribed by the medical 
profession who have _ themselves 
tested its efficacy. Of all chemists, 
or post free from the Sole Agents. 

Price 1/2 and 2/3 post free. Write 
for testimonials. Sole Agents: 
E. J. Reid & Co., 2, Dunedin House, 
Basinghall Avenue, London. Manu- 
factured by Fritz Schulz, Leipzig. 


Genoform 
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SEE THAT 


CORNER 





“What the Pneumatic Tyre is to the 
Bicycle, the Pneumatic Sole is 
to the Boot.” 

When we say that ‘“ Aerolite” Pneu- 
matic Soles contain three unpuncturable 
cavities—so distributed as to afford a 
comfortable and well-balanced tread— 
the heel being composed of just one such 
cavity, you will readily understand the 
ideal nature of this invention. 

“ Aerolite”’ Pneumatic Soles & Heels, 
on ordinary Boots or Shoes, make the most 
luxurious footwear ever devised. 

To the Pedestrian they afford a buoyancy 
hitherto unattainable; to the Yachtsman and 
Tennis-player a grip at once firm and sure; 
whilst for Golfing and Shooting ‘“ Aerolite” 
Soles have all the merits of a studded boot 
without any of its disadvantages. 

* Aerolite" Soles and Heels render Footwear 
damp-proof. They are, moreover, very durable, 
and consequently very economical. 


” 


The Winners of 
ALL - ENGLAND 


Is 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(both Singles 
and Doubles) 
wore the 
“AEROLITE” 
SOLES. 
To be 
obtained 
from Sports 
Depots and 
Boot Shops 
Particulars from 


AEROLITE, Ltd. 


The Corridor, Leicester 








HEARSOWN’S 
INCUBA TORS 


AND 


Foster Mothers. 


IN ALL THE WORLD UNEQUALLED. 
Show Rooms: 


235. Regent St., London, W. 


Send at once for sMustented List to 
Es > gen - 


SPRATT’S PATENT Ltd. 


24 & 25, Fenchurch &t., 
LONDON, E.C. 








SEE THIS 


CORNER m 














‘Covers Floors and Flaws.” 


CATESBYS 


LENSLA 





On Easy Terms. 


HIS method enables every household to 
possess a floor-covering that has won 
marvellous popularity in a short time. 
@ This has been absolutely deserved. 
Li-nola is bordered Cork Lino—-and 
the richness of the border combines 
successfully with an artistic centre, and enables 
Li-nola to compete with expensive carpets for 
beauty, but Li-nola goes beyond that, # #s 
unequalled by anv other floor-covering for service. 
It wears well, gathers no dust or dirt, requires 
no scrubbing, and is an ideal floor-covering for 
the winter months because it 


Feels Warm. 


OU cannot purchase Li-nola at any 
other dealers, and we must point out 
for your benefit and our own, Catesbys’ 
is not only the chief firm for floor- 
coverings, but is the ‘“‘ firm you know.” 

WHY NOT TRY LI-NOLA? You 
can do so on Easy Terms (no security required), 
or we allow 2/- in the £ discount for cash. We 
pay carriage to your door. Write for free 
book of Beautiful Designs and Sample. Li-nola 
is not made in one piece, it can therefore be fitted 
to any room. 


A few Specimen Sizes and Prices of Li-nola. 
Other Sizes at proportionate cost. 


. dd 
3 yds. by 3 yds., including border 18 0 
3 yds. by 3}yds. > - 't0 
3 yds. by 4 yds. pa * 1 °o 
34yds. by 4 yds. ” ’ ' 4 o 
4 yds. by 4 yds. 112 0 


Catesbys 
(Desk F), 


Sample 
Department, 


64 - 67, 
Tottenham 
Court Road, 
London, W. 
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METOLSIS Scir YOU 
Medium Strength. 
‘ou. axp Day Smoaine. 
PRICE a per j-lb.. S- per Ib. 
ree. Foreign Postage Extra. 
ay from the Manufacturers, 


WIN WARDS, 9, Oxford 8t., BOLTON 

















Too many Cooks spoil the broth, 
and a bad Sauce spoils the Soup, etc. 


Pin your faith to 





The finest procurable. 


Sample Bottle Free on receipt of Id. Postage. 
Mention NAME OF GROCER. 


PURNELL, WEBB & CO. (itd.), BRISTOL. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY 


THERE’S LOTS OF FUN 


and healthyexercise to be got out of the 


HANDSMOBILE 


the strong rubber-tyred Car for big 

Propelled by hand , 

geared like a motor-car ; steered by the 
feet. Can't possibly upset 

It’s a Splendid XMAS Present. 

Wincycle Trading 

107a, Gt. Saffron Hill, London, E.0, 


or little boys. 





BR » V. SAUCE, 








“WINSCO” neg: 


SMALL’S SCOTCH WINCEY 





THE IDEAL FABRIC 


FOR 
Babies’ Frocks, Children’s 
Dresses, Nightdresses, Sleep- 
ing Suits, » Ladies’ Golf, 
Tennis, and Hockey Blouses, 
and every description of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Nightwear and Underwear, 


Wastes perfectly, retains its 
colour, and is practically 
unshrinkable. 


From 1/- per yard. 


LOVELY SILK 
EMBROIDERIES 
ON “ WINSCO.” 

For Ladies’ Underwear, 
Blouses, Babies’ Gar- 
ments, etc. 


From 6d. per yard. 








Write for “‘M”" range of pat- 
terns in an endless variety, and 
dainty little Brochure, *‘ 

*Winsco'?” 


What is 
Post Free. 








Co., Ltd., 








All Wool SCOTCH TARTANS, All Clans. 
42in. wide, 1/114 per yd. ; 


WM. SMALL & SON, EDINBURGH. 


soin. wide, 3/9 per yd. 




















Tne Best and Brightest of all the Magazines 


For the Younger Members of any Family Circle. 





WHATEVER MAGAZINES YOU BUY FOR YOUR OWN USE, 


Now 
Published 
Monthly 
at 8d. net 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 





Key HE year 1907 sees 8ST, NICHOLAS 

me-tnird of a century old, with 
an outlook never more promising than 
now. Some of the most popular leading 
writers of fiction will be represented 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, who wrote “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” for S¢. Nicholas, will 
a charming set of fairy 


by delightful serials. 


contribute 
Stories; Mrs. Rice, the author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
will write a serial story for boys; 


DO NOT FORGET 














Make a Years Subscription to 


ST. NICHOLAS 


your Christmas Gift. 











London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post Free, 


Price 10/6. 





Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 
* Rebecca,” etc., contributes = 
a special story for girls in & 
the Christmas Number; cy 
Ralph Henry Barbour, a > 
F . : . WV 
and many others are a r 
on the list. The - 


gf 
Little Folks’ de- S os 





“nt he " 
partment will he S (4 
revived. oe 0 

- x) 
Qe Ve 
oe Ry 

& > 














Restful Yights. 


Sleep comes most readily when there 
is no digestive disturbance. 


Benger’s Food is so easy of assimilation 
that it is absorbed by the most delicate 
without the slightest irritation. Infants 
thrive on “‘Benger’s,” and delicate and aged 
persons enjoy it, deriving comfort and 
nourishment when other foods disagree. 
The ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL NEWS says— 

** Infants do remarkably well on it, and it is most suitable for 


many conditions of adults and old people. There is certainly 
a great future before it.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, 
etc., everywhere. 


“CARDINAL” Good Friend, ~ 
s 


Lucky Investment, ~ 


Bandocmne Present § Cheapest 


All Particulars of 


Fountain Pens FERD. ANTHONY HORLE & CO., 


Fill themselves. Cardinal House, St. John’s Lane, London, E.C. 
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ADJUSTABLE 


(> READING STANDS 


To Meet all Requirements. 


Invaluable to all who read or study. 
Prices from 7/6. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue “S 3.” 


J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, London, 








Something Useful, Something Dainty, neu 
Something Novel. : LEATH & ROSS, 


OTHING is more fitting or better appreciated 

than a piece of ¢ 

our establishment, or a glance through our catalogues, Grosvenor Square, 
will convince you of the wonderful value we offer. Our LONDON, Ww. 


customers are always delighted, no matter what pur- 
chase they make : the 





In BOTTLES, 

1/t4 and 2/9, 
Of all Chemiets and 
Stores, or 


od Jewellery, and a visit to 58, Duke Street, 


reason is, we buy ail our own 


materials, employ only the « leverest workmen, make 
y lesigns, and sell direct to the public at 


j 
iS 


only the best « 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 







Holds the book at a comfortable distance from the eye, at 
the most advantageous angle to the line of sight, and leaves 
the hands free for note-taking or other purposes. A con- 
venience that adds considerably to one’s comfort, increases 
the capacity for mental work, and greatly lessens fatigue. 


W. 



























6 eel 



























Niaul-y Van 





NOT a mere pallia- 
tive or sedative, but 
@ REAL UNFAILING 
CURE for 
Faceache, 
Tic, Sciatica, 
and all nerve pains 
arising from an 
cause. Famous a) 
over the world as a 
safe and reliahbis 
remedy. 


& TOOTHACHE 





BROOCHES, RINGS, CHAINS, WAT( HES, GRATIS TO EVERY LADy 


PINS, BRACELETS, &c., &c. 





Quality and prices a HO S 





Diamond Cluster Ring, Solid 18-ct. Gold Gent.'s 


18-ct. Gok 


£10 10s. 


OUR CATALOGUE. 


it. It is yours by asking. 
Catalogue ever issued, and is 
SENT FREE. 


Any article exchanged if not approved. 





Call or send for 
Th: handsomest 


GRENFELL 


4, Edgware Rd., London (near Marble Arch). 


With Girdle 





“ PERFECT” SANITARY TOWEL. 


(free by post). 


EZENE 





to Fit ang Waist 





Ring, £2 158. The “HOSEZENE” Co.. Nottingham. 


Others from £1 Se. 


FRAZIER & CO., ments. 









SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


RUPTURE. 


Dr. Pierce’s Electric Truss is a 
Marvel. Nothing like it. Best 





Retainer on earth and a Genuine Cure 
for Rupture. World-renowned. 27 improve- 


If ruptured, send a stamp (any 


sort) for our Bookiet. 99 Call or Write 
to-day: MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO., Nos. 11 & 12, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. Mention ‘‘ Strand Magazine.” 














A NURSE'S TESTIMONY. 











THE HEART X 
OF THE BEDSTEAD TRADE 



































Nurse G. writes:—“ The hairs have all is Birmingham, where the Bedsteads of §ngland 
Gienppenred Cy my foes. ond {om more are made. Where can you buy your bed to better 
n eful to you. is wo aguinea j 

a bottle. Before using yours I tried lots advantage than direct from > 

of others, but they were no good. I should the factory 7 the centre of x oy 

not like my name to appear in the papers, the industry? You can buy 

but i anyone writes - me, I oa tell at wholesale prices, keeping Se 

whati sas Gone for me, for m ; 

covered with hairs.” (Pull name and fo your enn poshet the 

address to BON A- FIDE inquirers.) profits of the dealer. Send for 

OFFER certain relief and a positive handsome Illustrated Lists,and / a 
eC o oe 

E care to all who suffer from this terrible NEAL" Booklet No. 53. j 

affliction. Other preparations may have Bedstead | ¥ 
failed you, but my cure cures to stay c eed, no matter how steony | E A L + p tn J 
or stubborn, paper long standing. These marvellous results can 4 e 
be accompli: hed at home ; operation simple, nless, harmless. (Dept. 4,126, Bement Street, 
cow ——4 back if no cure. Treatise telling all about it is INGHAM. 
mailed free to any person mentioni this’ Magazine, and 
enclosing stamped directed envelope = CASH OR — 
Mrs. S. GOULD, 85, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. INSTALMENT TERMS. ha A 
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An Artistic Wall Covering. | cANIT 
& 5 ‘5 
Hall's Distemper produces fine as Fa EY : } A R y 
decorative and artistic effects. It appeals | 
alike to the artistic and practical side of - . 
house decoration. It is sold ready to mix ‘Al A e Fal A R a E 
with water, is cleaner, cheaper, and more 


artistic than wall paper or paint and is 
applied with a whitewash brush ; it is 


washable, and does not fade or change Cee ae tT A 

colour. Made in 73 colours E t i “4 f ) : P R 
+ he, ) 4 : 9 
fk Fe oem , f P Ae 





ait 


Sample, Shadecard and full particulars from 
SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., Hull. 
London Office—r1g998, Boro’ High Street, S.E. 











The Cardigan Reading Table & Music Cabinet Combined 


The Bracket Arm can be 
regulated any height, and with the 
Simplex Reading Stand, to come 
over knees of person sitting in 
Easy Chair. 

Suitable also for Sick Room—you 
can place Tray on Bracket, or 
Writing Pad, &c. Chippendale, 
inlaid. Best Workmanship. 


Absolutely original in = 
design. Will hold a num- 7 
ber of Books, besides 
forming a Table. 













Send for Illustrated Catalogue to — 
BAXENDALE. & CO., Miller Street, Manchester. 

Or to Makers— 
MAGAZINE HOLDER CO., 180, Cardigan Rd., Leeds. 
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A CHRISTMAS REMINDER. 


IF giving a present is a compliment to the recipient ; 





IF selecting an article the recognised best of its kind is a greater 
compliment ; and 

IF combining useful, lasting, and attractive qualities 

—_ ° “+ . > 
in your gift will be regarded as a compliment 
to your thought and taste— 


Why not give a 


‘SWAN’ 
Fountain 
Pen? 


It is particularly appropriate as 

a gift, being a constant and 

lasting reminder of the donor, 

very practical, always ready for 

writing, useful to everyone, 
young or old. 


Prices 10/6 to £20 


Post Free in U.K. 








_ 


= ve = 


— N3d NYAS 3HL 


Nad NVMS 3HL 


Every Pen a Pleasure. 








SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Mabie, Todd @ Bard, 
79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent St., W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
10, Rue Neuve, Brussels ; 
Brentano's, 37, Ave. de ‘Opera, Paris ; 
and at New York and Chicago. 





ip ~ 


LLL 











N3d NWMS 3HL 
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Miss MAUDE ODELL, 


The Original Sandow Girl, 
Now appearing at the Palace Theatre, London, as 


GALATEA «LA STATUE HUMAINE,” 


is a type of beauty attainable by the use of the 


Sandow Symmetrion 


The wonder-working beauty-builder for women and girls. 


Beautifies the whole figure. 
Straightens the back. 


Ee a. arly Picture Postcards { Reduces too large abdumen 
pt 





_——eeeeeeeeeeeeeesnem= se 
and hips. 


us Sandow Girl Banishes double chin. 
s highest « gree. Enlarges bust. 
a ate imparts fine body pose. 
: Tin” improves general deportment. 


form sodas will be se ve: 
re t-fi iy size of waist. 
gratis a rd px st-free to Lady 

Moulds shapely arms. 




















- 7 ranger het are interested in the praiseworthy 
Se ve ctol maintain or iy re vin ie paeworthy beauty ¢ Fills up “ saltcetlars,” etc. 
form, and who send id. stamp for p e. 7? Develops Shapely Neck and 
every enquirer will be also sent a bo t? Shoulders. 
mtan ung ph to studics from iife ‘ SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ladies who have benefited by the use of th 2 Ladies who are troubled with 
Pi Sandow Symmetrion any ailment, such as Indi igestion 
NNN i ee ( mstipati m, or other Nervous 
The Sandow Symmetrion is on sale at all Functional Disorder, are invited 
high-class Drapers and Stores price 12 ~~) with to call or write for special he ptul 
full illustrated instructions, or direct and ca.- literature that will be gladly sent 
ge paid from gratis and post free. 


SANDOW SYMMETRION CO. 





i 


ee P 
a 








(Dept. 11), 6 & 7, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
A TREE ITNN STA AE AS T RRT TTNE S EAE m Sat 




















BERMALINE BREAD. WAUKENPHAST 


“ Whose worth makes other worth as nothing.” . (Late of HAYMARKET), 
ee ee i 125, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, w. fa 
, Sermatine Bread is the only digestive Brown Maker. { High-Cla BY 
ers 0 : SS 


the world which is manufactured on the highest 
rinciples, and prepared from the purest, finest, 
tn itriti us P yrtions of the Wheat Berry, together 
digestive and nourishing properties extracted 
from the finest Malted Barley. 

Bermaline Bread therefore contains, in a readily 

similable form ull the digestive, aourishing, and 
strength-giving prop-.ties that it is possible to obtain from 
Wheat and Barley. 

The Public are requested to see that they do not 
nfuse Bermaline Bread with some of the so-called 
own Breads. 
“For ever hous'd where it once gets possession.” 





























A Most 
Fascinating 
Toy. 


rudiments of 


g Typewriting. sviled, 


\< 5/ in Case, com- 
“ 7 @ plete with 

F instructions. 

Also at 12/6 and 25/- 

The 25/- Machine writes like a £20 Typewriter. 


From all Xmas Bazaar & Toy Depots. 


Write for il strated particulars of this and other educa- 


tional t pecialities Pree. t BEDINCTON & SON, 








Something fresh, 
and never on market before. 
Not distinguishable from linen. 
Will not crack or turn’yellow. 
Always ready for wear. When 
washed with soap and 
water and dried on towel. Aster 
this, snewy white as before 
No starching required 
la , 


Hand-Sewn Boots & Shoes. 
Large Stock Ready for 
Immediate Wear. 


For LADIES or GENTLEMEN. 


Naval, 
and Colonial Outfits. 












Military, Sporiing 















useful, 












ordering 


muir, 


RKER'S. Full Illustrated 1. sent 
persons A .. can devo 
PAR 


KER'S. 


tors. 
All post 
Suppliedonly, 
by 


te ure time xy 
Dept. 14. ANCASTER. 









» A/- pair. 
free. 

















Agenc ' 8 granted to 














‘4 Northwood St., Birmingham. 
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There is no 
Fouxtain PEN 
made which for 
simplicity, reliability 
and all round excel- 
lence can rival the famous 


JEWEL PEN 


In the woras of the users, it 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Perfect flow. Duplex feed, 
oy fine, me: ium or bri on! 
. 


AYLISS, JONES & BAYLIS 


Ltd. 


Lists 
Free. 




































i 








102, Fenchurch St., 
London. EC. 






LELELDLTa Lita 















































The Largest Stock in the World of 
Marine, Land, & Freshwater Shells. 


SALE. PURCHASE. EXCHANGE. 
Collections & Specimens named & arranged 
50 Foreign Species (named) for £1. 
25 Pretty Foreign Sea Shells (named) 10s. 
GLASS- TOPPED. ‘BOXES. 


SOWERBY & FULTON, River Side, KEW, 


near LONDO 






10 LVERH A MPTO 
a an ee E.C. 

















as 9 Magnetic RAZOR 


No Pulling while Shaving; no Smarting after Shaving. ‘“ Carbo- 
Magnetic” Razors are made of the finest steel that is produced in England. The 
skilled labour employed to make them demands the highest possible price. ‘* Carbos-Magnetic” 
Razors are. mot tempered by fire as others are; they are tempered by our exclusive secret 
process of electricity, every blede being tempered evenly and alike. Perfect 
steel, perfectly tempered, combined with perfect workmanship, must produce 
a perfect razor. “‘@Carhbo-Magnetics” are perfect! Request of your 
dealer a copy .of “ Hints on Shaving,” the most instructive litile booklet of its kind 
ever published. /f is Free. 





Holiow Cround, as | Double Concave, for Set of Two, in ‘‘ Carbo-Magnetic ” 
illustrated, Extra Keavy Beards, Leather Case, Strop . 3/6 





66 7 6 15 - Strop Aid ... 1/- 


MARKT & GO., Distributing Agents, 6, CITY ROAD, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cc. 
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If you are a sufferer from 
Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and 
Lumbago, there is only one way to cure 
youl complaint —you must wipe out the cause. 

The persistently torturing poison—uric acid 
—which has crept insidiously into your blood ; which is 
































binding your muscles, stiffening your joints, 
and shat- GOUT tering your nerves with pain, must 
be com- pletely removed before one ray of 

















hope, one vestige of relief, one hour of comfort 
can be confidently counted assured. 

Happily, this can be easily done! You have only to take a bath 
of “ Anturic ” Salts and the deposits of uric acid will be dissolved and expelled 
from your system in the most natural way—through the pores of your skin. 

“It matters not whether you have just con- 
tracted Rheumatism, Gout, etc., or whether you 
have been afflicted for years, RHEUMATISM the powerful absorb- 
ing action of “ Anturic ” Salts will eradicate every 
trace of uric acid, and stimulate your body back to a perfect state of health. 

Let nothing prevent you from this health-giving bath. It is the simplest, 
safest, and only infallible cure for every uric acid 
disease that exists. It is advocated by doctors be- 
An ‘ Anturic” Bath benefits cause it is scienti- fic, harmless, 
everybody. It makes those and never fails It is one of 


of normal health brighter, fails. LUMBAGO natal f 
emeadles oO 


° > te 
stronger, and more vivacious. the most potent 

































































It refreshes, exhilarates, and the age. 
braces up the jaded and = Try one “ Anturic” Bath in your own home 
weak. And it immediately —without trouble—with hardly any expense, and 
arrests the progress of uric —_ a : , : 
"orth tones you will feel at once the penetrating influence 






tion when which will drive away your pain completely and 
most ag- for ever. Do it now. 


ree Send to your nearest SCIATICA 


colds Chemist for a tin of 


‘os: |“ Anturic” Bath Salts 


posure 


Ato damp 1/6 per tin. 


We will send our Booklet, “ The My:tery of Gout,” 
post free «n request toany address, It is full of 
Y Aluable inf rmation and concerns everybody 
For 1,6 we will send you (pest free) a trial tin 
of “ Anturic” Salts as well. Afterwards get it from 
your os ROCKE, TOMPSI1T & CO 
, Red Cross Street, London, E.t 























































Treat your 
hair kindly 


You desire fine, glossy, beautiful 

hair. Therefore you must treat it 

kindly—nourish it, preserve it, care 
for it by regularly using 


Rowland's 


Macassar 
Oil 
“For Your Hair.” 


This preparation has been used for over 120 years—it 
Do not try 
get a bottle 


Prices 3/6, 7/-, and 10/6, 


has proved its value time and time again. 

experimental remedies on your hair 

of Rowland's Macassar Oil. 
Also sold in a Golden colour for 

Fair or Grey Hair. 

Rowland & Son, 67, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


at your chemists. 
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rN 
A Great Discovery! & 


The latest Invention in 
Vibrators. 


A Boon and Blessing in every Householi. 


THE “ROLO’ visrator 


For Home use, and also when away 
from Home, 
in the Train, Driving, Motoring, on Steamer, 
in Office or Works. 


Your cold feet made warm in one minute, wherever 
you are. 

You don't take your boots off to do this. 

The only Vibrator in the World that can be carried 
in Gent's Vest Pocket or Ladies’ Purse. 

No unnecessary or expensive mechanical parts to 
pay for. 

The “* Rolo ” is scientifically « 

This invention does its work by Nature's method, 


structed. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Liver and Kidney troubles 
vanish if you faithfully use the “ Rolo” Vibrator. 


j 
9) @ each. 
Chemist or Stores, or 
Post Free. write Inventors, 


The “‘ROLO” Co., 8, York Place, LEEDS. 


AREA ANI REEIEE 





Nav SS NaN SS iavsS eee eee eee 
a el 


Ask, or write for Illus- 
trated Catalogue from your 






ii WES Sota ee motes motes motes 





















KEEP Out the Cold & the Wet 


by fixing to the bottom of 
t Exciuders. These Excluders 


which come unc 
yi ae daues Gate yo taae 













lift, when the door is per to clear the thickest carpet 
or linoleum, and shut down quite tight when the door is 
closed 1 strongly ade article wit 1A Vigorous action is 
necessary for a street door, exposed to all weather and rough 
usage ; not a thing that will just lift under ideal conditions. 
SLATER’S “ RELIABLE x 

fulfils every requirement and iene wer 20 years, which 
Statement we car score ww inner 


ip 
room doors the “*¢ H AMPION. : Xe L U "DE R is very 


effective Don't accept flimsy imitations. May be had 
from Ironmongers, etc. If any “diffi ulty, write— 


Smith Slater, Lid., Longley St., Oldham. 





’ 


Buy from he Manufacturers. 


We are the only firm exclusively devoted 
to the production of high-class modeis. 








Our L. & N.-W, Ry.“ Experiment” holds the record for pulling. 
A 2hin. quge sages has pulled |30lbs. Fitted with oe 
ders, oak 1h, svalve gear, &c., as in real engine. Beautifully 
finished. strated Price List, 4d., post free. Castings and 
materials Lm Special sets of machined parts 


JAMES CARSON & CO., LTD., 


51, Summer Row, Birmingham. 


ernment 
Recenter 






















Me eee ~ Sag 
Berkshire’s Best 9 


( 


\ 


You can seldom depend upen hacen sold just as “ bacon 
At one time it may be delicious, at another quite disap 
pointing If you buy thix, Berkshire’s Best, you may 
depend upon always obtaining bacon you will enjoy 
TWO SILVER MEDALS, LONDON DAIRY SHOW, 1906. 
Smoked. by =e — Bid. per Ib.) Curriege 
Pale wetee, sd. | Paid 
Direct from pecial terms tothe trade, hotels, &c. 
M. VENNER & SONS, READING. 





















", TRAIN YOUR 
MOUSTACHE 


A smart a pearance is 
half the battle in winning 
success. Do not neglect it. 


HILL $ Hongroise 


Stimulates the growth, and fixes beard or moustache 
in any desired position. Quite free from grease—is non-waxy 
In collapsible Tubes from any Hairdresser, 


SIXPENCE. 

INSIST UPON HILL'S HONGROISE. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, will be sent Post Free by 
THE COUNTY CKEMICAL CO., Ltd., 
Excelsior Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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The Pianola Piano 


Is the consummation of 
THREE INVENTIONS: 


I.—_The Piano. 

2.—The Pianola. 

32.—The Metrostyle. 

HE PIANOLA PIANO is a combination of the three, and is the first complete piano, 


inasmuch as it embodies the musical possibilities of the piano and the means whereby 
Those who play by hand can play the Pianola Piano in the 


anyone can enjoy them. 


for the Pianola 
Payment system. 





Piano, 


which 


ordinary way, and anyone can play it by means of 
the Metrostyle Pianola contained within its case. 

The Pianola with the Metrostyle is one of the most 
important inventions in music. It makes the pianoforte 
accessible to all, reserving to the performer the control 
over expression. In addition, it does something that 
has not hitherto been possible in music, for it places 
permanent records of the performances of great 
musicians at everyone’s disposal, to reproduce at any 
time. The significance of such an achievement is 
unexampled in musical history; it means the setting 
up of new standards of comparison in the interpretation 
of the classics. 

Paderewski’s rendition may be compared with 
Pauer’s, Moszkowski’s interpretation with Strauss’s, and 
soon. And the knowledge that authoritative interpre- 
tations are always at hand must add largely to the 
benefit and enjoyment derivable from pianoforte 
playing, not to mention the value of this invention from 
the educational point of view. 


All reasons that may be advanced for the possession 
of an ordinary piano—and they must be sound ones, 
since few homes are without a piano—apply with equal 
force to the Pianola Piano; and, in addition, this 
instrument has the inestimable advantage of possessing 
a répertoire of over 18,000 différent compositions fot 
anyone to play. 

The Pianola Piano may be had in several models. 
The Piznola Piano (Weber Piano) two models, and 
the Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) two models. 

Any make of piano will be taken in part exchange 
may be purchased for cash or on the Deferred 


You are invited to call or write for Pianola Piano Catalogue F. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AGolian Hall, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, VW. 
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SHAVES 


6° 


A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is 
said to last a year. 






















| Vinolia Shaving Soap 


prevents blotches under the 
chin and Keeps the sKin intact. 
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Winter Soups 


Cold weather calls for rich, thick, warmth-giving Soups. 





Use instead 


Brown & Polson’s 
Patt’ Corm Flour 





flavour which mark really good thick soups. 


Do not use ordinary flour as thickening, it makes “pasty” soups. 


and you will get that round, smooth consistency and delicacy of 
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The KEELEY CURE 


For Drink and Drug Habits. 
Recommended by 

THE REV. CANON FLEMING, B.D. 
LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 
H. W. FORSTER, Esqa., M.P. 
VICE-ADMIRAL WOODWARD, C.B. 
THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
W. HIND SMITH, Esa. 


For full particulars, reports, etc., in plain sealed envelope 
pply to the Secretary, 9, West Bolton Gardens, London. S.W. 










































GLOOMINESS, 


BILIOUSNESS, 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 
GIVE WAY TO 


( MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP | 












= AND ALL IS FE 
rs) 
% BRIGHTNESS, JOY AND HEALTH. ¢ 
“A cceggesenseemmecmemsonia 
? “ { am thoroughly convinced that for dyspepsia, and allthe evils that * 
- arise from dysp-psia, Mother Seigel’s Syrup is abso- P 
lutely the best cure.”"—Raymond Blathwayt in the = 
Morning Leader, June 25th, 1900. Ss es 
—— ~ a“ Y 
The 2 ottle cont: sine these times as 


——- as the 1/14 siz ge, 
wet 
Sy... STOMACH, LIVER & 8° ss / ie 
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“The training of a child is woman’s 
wisdom.” 











The cs - 
Wise Mother 

Nourishes her 
Children with 





Van Houten’s Cnn 


Die Gems from the Poets. 
| Qs 






























be obtained from all Under- 
an ing Houses and Chemists. 


Two Doz. No. 1, at 1/-; One Doz. No. 2, at ij-; 
One Doz. No, 3, at 1/6. post free. 


A Free Sample to any Lady naming this Magazine 































t]| NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR 








PATENT GANESH 
CHIN STRAP 


Doctors wear and recom 
this <* 
Is made of specially pre prepared 
silk Fy = steeped in a ; 
paration known only to 
Adair, which therefore cannot be imitated. Cures dou lechins 
—— lost minum, s, lnsens mouth th closed eer sleep, 2 es, 


citations, PATENT GAN 
worthies imitate ~ (PATENT G ~ aga gy Hy] 
=, red herbs most healing and 
ben efical. } 
J —is good for neura 
tore and Retain Youthful » »- of Face and Form 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
(Established 1835.) 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write fo: leaflet oa— 
NET COST OF 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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The Greatest British 


PORTRAITS OF PEDIGREE ANIMALS SHIPPED TO THE 
“LEMCO” AND “OXO” CATTLE FARMS. 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES. OVER 200,000 HEAD, 





a ges 














HERFFORD BULL, “‘ FIREBALL.” 
Bred at His Majesty's Farm at Windsor. 








HEREFORD BULL, “ BERRINGTON.” HEREFORD BULL, “ SPARKLE.” 








THREE HEREFORD HEIFERS, “ pULCIE,” “saucy” AND “ SOUBRETTE.” 


Bred at His Majesty's Farm at Windsor. 
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Cattle Farms in the World. 


The “ Lemco™ and “ Oxo" Co. are the great British Food Experts who make their own raw 
material. Their unique resources account for the excellence and high quality of “Lemco”™ 
and “Oxo,” and explain why Doctors recommend them so unhesitatingly. 





—— = 7 





Co «pT, a Pa a ", 108 aa] 
Sein hs eee Pg s Sest 








| 














HEREFORD BULL, “‘ TYRANT.” 
1. Turner, Esq., Pembridge 


HEREFORD BULL, “‘ PREMIER.” 
Bred by A. E. Hughes, Esq., Leominster. Bred by « 











A GROUP OF FINE HEIFERS-—ALL PEDIGREE HEREFORDS, 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS BULL, “‘ PROUD EGMONT.’ 
Bred by 1. H. Bainbridge, Esq., Eshott Hail, Northumberiand. 
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| ATLAS’ “ LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 39°. 


Ryne in ene = eo 







any years 
guarantee mito “ensure stint on 


occupant cas Raise Himself without effort by merely Bending the Bod 
Stop wherever be wishes The Principle of Balance does the Work 
ts po mechasism forse Bor trouble 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH nee. Ly tm boteworthy feature 


. High Street, Camden 
; or 63, Seven Sisters 
Road, and 14, High Road, Kilburn, 





jedical Exbidition 
= * May be aie as the Acme of Comfort 
Quiporst for full particulars , ‘ . 
advt will not appear regularly 47.» Ct] ee ae Don T turn a dress skirt wrong side out before 
EVER py NEEDS hanging it up, no matter how delicate a colour 


Fea-aist it is. Nothing ruins the set more quickly, which 


a TACmAa. ‘ 


is soon evidenced by the creases which creep here, 
there, and cverywhere. It’s natural enough, for 
the outside must necessarily be made a little 
larger and looser than the lining, and reversing 
the usual order of hanging is bound to react in 


Sor NY some unpleasant way. If the skirt is a delicate 
COUCHES ougee me PURE Rest = ini CHANGE colour, coal a big bag of white muslin to slip it 





One Quarter the price of wechanically atudaite C Chairs in while hanging up, or pin a white cloth—big 
and Couches. Carrying Handles may be gps enough to cover it—over it, taking care, in either 

01 yw sit, rec oI * ’ beet 
ae fe, fe sour me wpe ge ner tt, ee case, to have the covering hang from the hook 
te, or work in bed. nites or from the coat-hanger instead of dragging 
hese nuns on no Competitors, and are Worth their Weight upon the skirt itself.—From “‘ Wardrobe Hints” 


in Gold. Supplied on Sale or Hire. 


LOUNGE- gict8Pist. NterehOns,.2pme 


Study, or Club; on ndah, or 
CHAIRS Lawn ; _— "e ea as a Conak po Bed on 
occasion ; ‘ST ht avo = they become 
the ries eh 3 in every 
of its ! fy) = toned ‘J 4 nody exactly 
EASY- The awa " Chair is sold to adver- 
tise the “ Eq we " prince ™, Well 
CHAIRS —— red in Leatherette or Tapestry. 
Carriage Free. Order early. 


MOST ACCEPTABLE as PRESENTS. 


in ** WoMAN’s LIFE.” 

















), A. Pearson, E T. Sreap, Ese, and 
many other prominent Sratise men and women 
have testified to the accuracy of Mr. Geo 
Wilde's t th is of others 
have given testimonials. Send Is. and 1d 
stamp, together with year and date and 
time of birth (if possible). Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money returned.—Gero, Witpe 
(Room F), 7, Southampton Row, London 









































“ LORNA.” 
A useful and inexpensive Pure Wool Shirt, suitable 


for morning wear. Front gathered into the neck- 
band. Pointed yoke at back. Collar detachable. 
Made in the Jaeger flannels, printed and woven 
plaid designs, and plain colours. 
Write for special price list. 
From 8/6. 


If the Jaeger Name or Trade 
Mark is stamped on your gar- 
ments, you have the best Pure 
Wool at fixed moderate prices. 


Waits 


‘ 


LONDON : 126, Regent Street, W. 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 115, Victoria Street, S.W. 
30, Sloane Street, S.W. 85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


nena ame ities sini 
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AUTOPIANO’ 


Can be used where the ordinary piano fails, it may be played like 
any other pianoforte, but in addition, if desired, does all the technical 
work of playing for you. Inserting a small music-roll into the 
‘AUTOPIANO ” enables you to play any piece. You control the 
time, touch, and expression yourself so easily and completely that 
without ever having received one music lesson you can play any 
composition from the simplest to the most elaborate masterpiece, 
instilling into each your own individual musical feeling. The 
“AUTOPIANO” must on no 
account be confused with 
automatic pianos of any kind. 
The greatest pleasure of 
music is in giving expression 
to one’s own taste in playing 
favourite pieces, rather than 
reproducing mechanical re- 
cords. By means of patent 
flexible tongues and an in- 
genious device for playing 

er each hand separately, the 
The “ AUTOPIANO”’ is the same in size, appearance, “AUTOPIANO” immediately 
and price as an ordinary high-grade pianoforte. follows the intentions and 
slightest desires of the performer in the most artistic manner. The 
construction of the “AUTOPIANO” is perfect in every detail. Metal 
tubes and standardized parts throughout fit it for any climate in 
the world. The piano itself represents the highest class that 
modern skill can produce, and every instrument is fully guaranteed. 
Prices from 75 to 150 Guineas. Cash or instalment purchase. 
Full value for ordinary pianos in exchange. The library of 
music - rolls covers the world’s repertoire, thus making the 
“AUTOPIANO” an unrivalled source of pleasure and an 
indispensable educational factor. 


You are invited to call or write for Art Catalogue No. A. 


KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 


34, 35 & 36, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Or Auxiliary Showrooms, 302, Regent St. (near Queen’s Hall), W. 
























MONT) To) Ba 


Our 1907 Illustrated Catalogue contains a 


range of 71 different Models, with 


Two and Three Speed Gears, at popular 
prices, including— 


SUPERBE, 


with famous Oil-Bath Gear Case. 


EXTRA-LIGHT, 


full roadster ; a beautiful machine with 
latest equipments. 


Weight: 25}ibs..Gent's; 27lbs., Lady’s. 
ROADSTERS. PATH and ROAD RACERS. 


JUVENILES’, TRICYCLES. 
TRADESMEN’S CARRIERS. 


Catalogue No. i sent Post Free. 


CASH PRICES from £6. Mouthiy Pas Pagunente, 


Cycles Sent on Approval. 


THE MONOPOLE CYOLE a CARRIACE CO., Ltd., 
Contractors to H.M. Government, 
GREAT HEATH, COVENTRY. 


RENT eee se CAPD: 
Ss 
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Users say their COAL BILLS | 
REDUCED ONE THIRD. 











Ask your Ironmonger for 


COALBROOKDALE Gif; KITCHENERS 
with Oxhydro Patent Fire, which 


uses a// the heat, wasting nothing, and burns 
common coal and slack. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LICHFIELD writes: 
“It burns at least one third less coal and heata the 
“oven and boiler much more quickly. I consider it 
“very superior to the old-fashioned range.” 
May be seen at ny eg SHOWROOMS 
15, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, wW. 
Illustrated Descriptive List on Application. 













—————— 








74 & 75. 





TENANTS’ FIXTURES, for Ho ne and Export, of every 

description, with Iron, Tile, or Heat-proof Slab Roofs. 

Pavilions, Play Rooms, Loose Boxes. Kindly state your 
requirements. Catalogue and Estimates free 


VAUXHALL WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





FOR THEM*ALL HOSIERS a 









Gd. fer pair; per post, 7d. 


CARTER &G SON, Tailors, BRIGHTON. 














; CAST OFF CLOTHES J 


before they are worthless. We can always purchase second- 
hand clothes, jewellery, fur-lined coats, etc., providing they 
are not absolutely worn out. We therefore offer the best pos- 


sible prices for any you may hz are tg ose of. foc der” 
cels. carriage forward, to C . Hill 
Birmingham. At. todo Bank, 
Ltd., Colmore Row, Birmingham. ° 


ELECTRIC 
PIANOS } 


MARKET. 


Highest Perfect‘on in Tone and Graduation, and having a 

most Delicate Touch. Replaces Piano-Players. No Pedalling 

whatever. The Piano itself is a First-class Make, and can be 

played by hand cadeqencente of the attachment, which isa 

distinct advantag ° arge Selection of Music, both Classical 
and Up-to-date. Catalogue on application. 


GULDMAN & CO., 7, Sugar Lane, MANCHESTER. 


SOLE AGENTS for Electric Pianos 
and all Kinds of Musical Instruments. 


Whooping Cough 
in SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
For FREE SAMPLE send Postcard to 
ER & CLARKE, Art —¥ Lane, 
London, E. Mention pape: 


Instant relief 
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Steck Pianos. 


F you should be thinking 
of purchasing a piano and 

are somewhat exercised in 

| your mind as to making a 
selection, it is almost cer- 
tain that an acquaintance 
with the STECK would 
immediately determine your 








choice. 


The STECK excels in 
every quality that is essen- 
oe ae tial to a piano of the highest 
excellence, and is especially 
remarkable for its exquisite 
singing tone and instant re- 








sponsiveness or action. 


The STECK has that 
subtle charm so well under- 
stood by the lover ot music, 
but so impossible to describe. 


| 
The Orchestrelle Co., | You are invited to call 
| FEOLIAN HALL, | at any time to see the 
| 135-6-7, New Bond Street, | STECK piano, or to write 
| London, W. for a fully Illustrated Cata- 
———————————- [enue, Seeeiiving. Bisse 
Catalogue B. 
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No other Magazine is 


so full of reading as 
the “Grand.” 






The magazine 









of no illustrations 







is excellent 






in December. 





Some of the Contents of 
The December 


GRAND 


MAGAZINE 


“My Best Story, and Why I Think So.” 


By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of “ The Smiths of Surbiton,” etc., ete. 


How to Succeed in the Civil Service. 
By Chiefs of Departments. 


Pedagogic Hotch Potch. Sharp Practices in Sport. 


Astounding Answers to Examination By E. H. D. SEWELL, 


Questions. the Eminent Cricketer. 


The Finest Piece of Acting I Ever Saw. 


By the Leading London Critics. 


Humour on the Bench. | A Day with Patti. 
A Christmas Tree at Newgate. 


A Gruesome Reminiscence of “ Toby, M.P.” 


Long Instalment of C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON'S splendid Story, 
“Tae Botor Chaperon.” 


And many other Stories and Articles. 






















Every feature in the 
“Grand Magazine” 








is written 







Id. Now 
2nt. Ready. 


1d. 


2 Net. 


by an expert. 
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“For the Blood is the Life.”’ 
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Therefore keep it pure. 














A SAFE, SURE, & LASTING CURE 


Skin & Blood Diseases 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





_! 




















For cleansing and clearing the blood of all 

impurities, /rom ause arising, 
Clarke's Blood Mixture cannot be bettered. It has 
over 40 years’ reputation, and is to-day in greater 
demand than ever, the rea on for this being un- 
doubtedly because it does what it professes to do 
ures,and cures permanentiy, Eczema, Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Abscesses, Ulcers, Bad Legs, Boils, 
Pimples, Spots, Blotches, Blackheads, Sores of 
every kind, Blood Poison, Glandular Swellings, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, etc. 
The Editor of the FAMILY DOCTOR writes: 
‘** We have seen hosts of letters bearing testimony 
to the truly wonderful cures effected by Clarke’s 
Blood Mixture. It is the finest Blood Purifier that 
science and medical skill have brought to light, and 
with utmost confidence recommend 
it to our subscribers and the public generally.” 



















p 
WwRaAlLEVE? 


we can the 


Read the following convincing proof of 


efficacy : 


WONDERFUL CURE OF ECZEMA. 


Mrs. Emma Akers, of 1, Herbert Road, Lower 
Edmonton, writes: ‘* Dear Sir,—I am writing to 
you on behalf of my husband, David Akers, to tell 
you of the, wonderful benefit he has received by 
taking Clarke’s Blood Mixture. He was a sufferer 
for eighteen years from eczema, and has spent a 
lot of money for other remedies which did 
him no good. Asa last resource he made 

up his mind to try Clarke’s Blood Mixture. 


its | 


| and warranted free from anything injurious to 


The eczema was all ov~. his body, but the 

worst places were on ..is arms; they were a 
mass of sores, he vetting no rest at night 
with the agony. After taking one bottle we could 
see a little improvement ; after three more he was 
completely cured, not a blemish where the eczema 
had been. If every similar sufferer would get a 
few bottles T am sure it would cure them. It is 
worth a guinea a bottle, but thank goodness it is 
within the reach of everyone. It now seven 
months since my husband took the last bottle, 
which I think is ample time to prove its value.” 


PERMANENT CURE OF RHEUMATISM. 


Mr. M. Joycey, of 255, Sydenham Road, Lower 
Sydciham, writes: ‘* Dear Sirs,—For about two 
years I suffered with severe rheumatism in the arm. 
After trying all sorts of oils that I could get and 
finding no ease, I decided at last to try Clarke’s 
Blood Mixture, and, thanks to it, found relief after 
the first bottle, and was perinanently cured after 
taking eight bottles. I wouid not be without it in the 
house, and have recommended it to all my friends,” 

Clarke’s Blood Mixture is pleasant to the taste 



















is 


the most delicate constitution of either sex, from 
infancy to old age, and the Proprietors solicit 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 2s. 9d. per bottle, 
and in cases containing six times the quantity, 
I1s., sufficient to effect a permanent cure in 
the great majority of long-standing cases. 











Beware of Imitations. 


——-« CLARKE'S 
BLOOD MIXTURE 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER. 












Refuse Substitutes. 
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The 6 Articles 
here illustrated 


Post Free for Sixpence. 


| TUBE WHITE VASELINE | | TIN PURE VASELINE 
| TUBE CAPSICUM VASELINE ! TIN VASELINE COLD CREAM 
| TUBE POMADE VASELINE —_| TIN VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 














The Inventors and Proprietors of the Genuine 


© ‘VASELINE’ 


PREPARATIONS 


have adopted this plan to make known the merits of their 
products to the general public. The value of the articles 
is considerably in excess of the price charged, but it is 
believed that only a trial is meeded to cause the Vaseline 
Preparations to be regularly used in thousands of homes where 
their merits are not yet realised. 


Send Six Penny Stamps To-day 
TO THE 

CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO., 

42, woLbonh VIADUCT, 

LONDON, E.C. 









eu 


420) PUP Kpemes erqenyam) cy 
ALP1 VOD aNi4uados 


j ‘QNITaSVA UGE 





9249.08" 1a Wuatjourg 
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SHORT-LEG 


Effectually Concealed. 
UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 
Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 


Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, etc 


FLAT-FOOT. 


THE NEW fAtert ARCH SUPPORT CAN goercas TO 
ELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT F 


Pamphlet — om mentioning Tar Straxp Macaziye, a particulars of case 


Address:—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 


Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majesty's Government, 


2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 


TeLernoxe : “2142 Gerrarp. 























AS SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


"TWIXT CIGAR, 
AND CIGAR 


SIR LAUDER BRUNTON, 


the well-known physician, referring to paper 
Cigarettes says: “ There is another reason, 
however, why Cigarette smoking is frequently 
more harmful than smoking a Pipe or Cigar. 

It is that Cigarettes are small and can be 
smoked in a few minutes, so that many 
more are consumed than would correspond 
to Pipes or Cigars. The total quantity of 
Tobacco used is thus greater in the form 
of Cigarettes.” Flor de Diadigul Cigarettes 
are more healthful and satisfying, and 

free from paper. 


Meyenedl ARE VERY FEW CICARS 


delight‘ul a flavour as these 

little Wi iff whi h are made of all tobacco 
leaf (no pa aper). Thev are hig «4 recom 
mended by “— ent P .ysicians asa s > 
ite for the ordin — per Cig arettes. 




























lor de Dindigul Cigar 
everywhere, td. ach, 8/- Ae a 
100, or post free of the linpo rien 
BEWLAY, 
49, STRAND, W.C. 
Established 126 Years. _ 








CLEAN YOUR 
CARPETS 


WITH 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 








CHIVERS fe 
CARPET Gy GR = 
SOAP.~ Vv ER BALL. > 


BEFORE USE AFTER. USE 





SOLD 


1 EVERYWHERE, 

Le 33s q 

=i f 

NY (Az 

NV ie 

Sy 
REMOVES RESTORES 
INK, GREASE, COLOURS 
AND DIRT. LIKE NEW. 


Disinfects and Prevents Infection. 


USED IN ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS 


Accept no substitutes, which are sometimes pushed for 
the sake of extra profit. If any diffic why t in proc caring 
send us name and address of your Grocer or Stores, wit 


three penny stamps, and we will post you a sample ball, 


F. CHIVERS & CO., Soap Works, BATH. 

















MOTHER 
FAVORITE 





For Babys 
okin & Scalp 


Because of its Delicate 


Medicinal, Emollient, 
Sanative, and Antiseptic 
Properties combined with 
the purest of Cleansing 
Ingredients and most re- 
freshing of Flower Odors. 


Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, Ointment, 
and /’ills may be had of all chemists. y single set oftem 
cures. hy » Depot: F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd. Boston, 
Mass., 1). 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

tate ot “low to Preserve, Purify, and Deautify the 
Skin, Scalp, Lair, and Lands of Infants and Children.” 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF SPORT. 


GOLF GREENS AND GREEN KEEPING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Price ros. 6d. Net, by post ros. rod. 


CRICKET. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With over 8o Illustrations taken from 


the most interesting of the old cricketing prints. Price 12s. 6d Net, by post 13s. 


SHOOTING. ~* 


(In Two Vols.) Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 2 Vols., 25s. Net, by 
post 25s. 8d. Vols. x and 2, 12s. 6d. Net each, by post 12s. 11d. each. 


FISHING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Now Ready. In Two Volumes. With 
Colou:ed Plates of Salmon and Treut Flies. Over 250 Full-page Illustrations with various 
diagrams. 2 Vols., 25s. Net, by post 25s. rod. Vols. 1 and 2, 12s. 6d. Net each, by post 
13s. each. 


POLO PAsT AND PRESENT. 
By T. F. DALE. Price 12s. 6d. Net, by post 13s. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


In Two Volumes. Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 2 Vols., 25s. Net, 


by post 25s. 8d. Vols 1 and 2, 12s. 61. Net each, by post r2s. 11d. each. 


HALF A CENTURY OF SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp SECOND EARL OF MaLMEsBuRY, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by his Great Grandson, THe FirtH Eart. Edited by F. G. 
AFLALO, Now Ready. Price tos. 6d. Net, by post ros. 11d. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 


THE GARDENS OF ITALY. 


By CHARLES LATHAM. Descriptive Text by E. Marcu Puituirps. Issued in Two 
Volumes, PRICE THREE GUINEAS Net the Two Volumes, by post £3 43. 6d. A 
sumptuous work, handsome'y bound in cloth, containing about 300 plates. Dedicated by 
special permission to His Majesty The King of Italy. 


IN ENGLISH HOMES. 


The internal character, furniture and adornments of some of the most notable houses of 
England historically depicted from photographs specially taken by CHARLES LATHAM, 
This large and handsome volume measures 16in. by 11jfin., and contains about 200 full-page 
plates and 150 smaller plates illustrating ‘‘ Our goodly English Dwelling-places, those houses 
which have been sanctified by the passing of centuries.'’ Price £2 2s. Net, by ; ost £2 3s. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 Superb Iliustrations 
in each volume, printed on treble thick Art Paper, portrayiug in a manner never before 
attempted the greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England. 2 Vols., £220 
Net each, by post £2 3 o each. 











Published at the O‘ices of “Country Lire," Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., Strand, W.C.; and by Georce Newnes, Ltd., 
7-12, Southampton St , Strand, W.C. 
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A CHARMING PRESENT FOR EVERY READER 


Secure Your Gift by Writing at Once 


laboratory are anxious to introduce ‘‘ Pyno- 

zone Soap” to the public n tice, and with 
the object of bringing it before the notice of half a 
million of the British public they are distributing 
half a million tortoiseshell soap-boxes decorated 
with gold. To obtain one all you have to do is to 
send a sixpenny postal order for a sixpenny tablet of 
‘*Pynozone Soap,” and it will come to you enclosed 


i 


l} 

| 

| 
> 
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Ts proprietors of the ‘‘ Pynozone Soap” 








““ Pynozone Soap™ renders the hair soft, silky and glossy. 


in one of our beautiful and tasteful boxes, that will 
be an ornament to your dressing-table and wonder- 
fully convenient for carrying in your dressing-case. 


What Seap Do You Use? 


Soap is a necessity, as only by its use can the skin 
be thoroughly cl ansed. When we say thoroughly 
cleansed we mean that not only does dirt and dust 
need to be removed from the surface, but the pores 
themselves also require cleansing. Strong, coarse 
soaps are bad for the hands and face. They destroy 
the oil provided by Nature to keep the skin soft and 
pliable, and people who use such soaps have red, 
rough, ugly skin. If you think for a moment, you 
can see that there must be a tremendous difference 
between ‘‘ Pynozone Soap,” made of the best and 
purest materials, entirely free from excess of alkali, 
and manufactured under scientific supervision, on the 
one hand, and common everyday soap, with which so 
many people ruin their complexions, on the other. 
One improves the complexion, and the other does the 
reverse. 

The most lovely complexion will deteriorate if it 
fails to receive proper attention, whilst, on the other 
hand, it is really wonderful how much can be done to 
improve the appearance of the skin and hair; and 
you owe it to yourself to do your utmost to look your 
best. You are sinning against your own good looks 
if you fail to use ‘* Pynozone Soap.” 


A Beautitul Head of Hair 


Everyone dreads getting bald, but the way to 
avoid this is by keeping the scalp and hair in a 
healthy condition, and there is nothing that will do 
this so effectively as shampooing with ‘‘ Pynozone 
Soap,” which will cleanse the scalp, remove dandruff, 
promote healthy hair growth, counteract any tendency 
to baldness, end will be found marvellously refresh- 
ing and invigorating. Every time you wash yourself 


or have a bath or a shampoo with ‘‘ Pynozone Soap,” 
it will be a new luxury, and you will be grateful to us 
for advising you to use “‘ Pynozone Soap.” 


The Right Soap for Bahy 


Iiowever careless you may be about your own 
appearance, you are recommended to attend carefully 
to the dainty skin of your children, and always use 
‘** ’ynozone Soap ” for them, as it will maintain their 
skin health, and by its antiseptic properties will 
counteract the danger of infection. If you doubt the 
statement, try ‘* Pynozone Soap” for a week or two, 
and whether you use it for bath, toilet, nursery, or 
shampooing, you will be absolutely convinced of its 
excellence. The mere scent of ‘* Pynozone Soap” 
is refreshing, and the effect of a wash, and, above all, 
of a bath, with ‘‘ Pynezone Soap,” is so delightfully 
invigorating that it 1s thoroughly certain that you will 
be grateful that the claims of so unique a soap have 
been put before you. If you accept the offer which 
you will find in the last paragraph, you will not only 
be able to test ‘* Pynozone Soap” for yourself, but 
you will obtain the free gift of a soap-box, so that you 
can always carry it with you. Purity, sweetness, 
refreshing and delightful cleanliness and the glow of 
health follow the use of ‘* Pynozone Soap,” which is 
as pure as the pines. The proof of the luxury that 
you experience if ‘* Pynozone Soap” is used is 
found in a practical trial. Procure a tablet and be 
convinced, 


You should accent this offer while it 
remains open 


** Pynozone Soap” can be obtained at all chemists 
and drug stores, and all branches of Boots, Cash 
Chemists, at sixpence per tablet, or three tablets for 
1s. 6d. The makers want everyone to try ‘‘ Pynozone 
Soap,” because they know that if once used it will 
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always he used. They therefore offera BEAUTIFUL 
GIFT to every reader of this announcement who is 


willing to accept it. In return for a postal order for 
sixpence they will send a sixpenny tablet of ‘* Pyno- 
zone Soap,” and present you with a handsome tor- 
toiseshell soap-case, decorated in gold, so that you 
can carry your tablet of ‘“‘ Pynozone Soap” in your 
travelling bag wherever you go. If you want this 
free gift, write to the Pynozone Company, Castle 
Road, Kentish Town, London, and mention STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 
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Pretty little 
IVY WONACOTT 


“| 


FRAME- 
FOOD 
BABY 


Reared 
on 


Frame-Food 


She is the picture 
of health and 


happiness. 
























Her mother (Mrs. Wonacott, 75, Grosvenor Road, Forest 
Gate) is proud of Ivy, and so are we. We have her mother’s 
letter lying on our desk as we write. “Ivy is the picture of 
health and happiness,” she writes ; ‘she is very /ively and always 
contented. Ne have never had a bad night with her. She is 
jirm and strong and can stand alone, and has cut her ¢éeeth 
without trouble. | recommend FRAME-FOOD to everyone, 
and show my baby as an example.” This is the o/d story which 
comes to us day by day from every part of the land. Let 
your baby have FRAME-FOOD too! 


FRAME-FOOD strengthens everyone and is the dest 
food for invalids. So'd in tins (about 4-lb.), 3/9; (about 1-lb.), 
1/-; (about %-lb.), 7d. 


4/2 


Sample of Frame-Food, with helpful booklet, 
** Bringing up Baby,” sent free. (Mention 
« Tue STRAND MAGAZINE.) 


| FRAME-FOOD CO,, Ltd,, The Famous Factory, Standen Rd, Southfields, London,S.W. _) 
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THE HEALING VALUE OF ELLIMAN’S in 


Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c. 








E.F.A. Book, ANIMALS’ Treatment. 


National 


Life-boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER. 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


STO A 


APPEAL. 








Tue Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable them 
to maintain their 280 Life-boats now on the Coast and their Crews 
in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only be effected 
vy a large and permanent annual income. The Annual Subscrip- 
tions, Donations, and Dividends are quite inadequate for the 


purpose. The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible means for carrying on their great 
work, they will meet with the entire approval of the people of this, the greatest maritime country in the 
world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving 
service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 





1905, 45,439. 





Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
of 550 lives in 1905. Total of lives saved, for which Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 20, Charing 
rewards have been granted, from the Establish- Cross Rd., London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the 
ment of the Institution in 1824 to 31st December, Institution, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440, Strand ; 


by all the other Bankers in the United King- 
dom ; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 
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treatment of Aches and Pains is too firmly established 
to need pressing. ELLIMAN’s Universal Embrocation 
on account of its curative properties can be relied upon 
as the best remedy for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, 
Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Neuralgia from Cold, 
Cold at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, Backache, 
Cramp, Wounds, Stiffness, Soreness of the Limbs after 


8ihd., 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/-. 

INFORMATION MOST USEFUL TO ALL CONCERNED 

is contained in the ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 
(Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook, 256 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth board covers), which book affords much 
practical information commonly required to be known, 
such as the rational treatment of Pneumonia, Pleurisy, 
all kinds of: Ailments arising from ‘‘ Taking Cold,” 
Wounds, Varicose Veins, Dislocations, Fractures, 
Cuts, Burns, Fevers, Whooping Cough, Hemorrhage, 
Malaria, etc. The R.E.P. BOOK also instructs 
respecting the Management of the Sick Room, Nursing, 
etc. ; also How to Make Beef Tea; How to Peptonise 
Beef Tea; How to Peptonise Milk; How to Make 
Barley Water; How to Make Whey ; How to Make 
Humanised Milk; How to Make Raw Meat Juice ; 
Hlow‘to Make Cream Mixture for Children ; How to 
Make Albumen Water ; and it gives other useful First- 
Aid information, also of the Hygiene of the Athlete. 
IF YOu BU three bottles of Elliman's Universal Embro- 
cation, price 1/1}, or one 2/9 or 4/-, you 

. can obtain FREE and post free The R.E.P. BOOK, or you 
P | may have a copy of it post free to all parts of the world for One 


. ; Shilling (foreign stamps accepted) direct from ELLIMAN, 
a — SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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26 aa -]HAS THE BOY EATEN T00 MUCH? NO! 


after Eating! Like millions of others, Bread, Potatoes, Bananas and all Starohy foode give him 


BREADY 
wau~ | eoraroey IN TIGESTION 
INDIGESTION | or STARCHY 
with FLATULENCE, ACIDITY & CONSTIPATION, 


{ TABLONES and WEAKENED NERVES & NERVE CENTRES. 
CAN THE BOY BE CURED? YES! but only by 


taking the ONE remedy which Removes the Cause 


“tana this TABLONES. 


TABLONES is the ONLY Remedy which CAN digest ALL the daily food. 
SEND FOR TABLONE BOOKLET: 
THE CAPSULOID CO., LTD., 47, Holborn Viaduct, 
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. couroN. | 
Sreanv Mag. 
Dec., 19 6. 















LONDON, 


ROSES 


FOR GARDEN OR EXHIBITION. 
Choice Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Teas, and Teas, 
5/3, 6/9, and 8/6 per dozen. 


Special attention given to Colonial, 
particularly South African orders 


J. WOODS, F.R.H.S., Swaythiing, HANTS. 


ENGLAND. 

















MLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE 
EBBLEWHITE, 4.85, HIGH STREET 
¥ ALOGATL , LONDON. 
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HOTEL CECIL 
wageae™ LONDON tem. 


(Within 3 Minutes of Charing Cross). 


THE NOBLEST HOTEL EDIFICE IN EUROPE. 


This mammoth hotel or- m=e= ' ~vmreweree Mingling with the ubiquitous 
ganization presents all that - aS ™ American and Merchant 
is most acceptable in hotel [ » Magnates. Social life here 
construction, protection § "takes its most pleasant 
yy against fire, organization, | form. There is no re- 
management and cuisine. & i straint. The visitor can be 
The focus cf the fashion- § formal or informal at the 














able world in the most # u ywaeee. | dictates of his own feelings. 
central, picturesque, and i @ -\oaum , 4 This is true hotel 
commanding situation in Buea S58) hospitality. Whether 
town. Luxury and :cience , on commerce or pleasure 


in living are combined with strictly moderate | bent, the Cecil provides the ideal 
AF charges. The visitor knows what he has to | rendezvous. Within easy access of the 
Pom for everything. The Cosmopolitan | City, it is still in the very centre of the 
nature of its clientele invests the Hotel Cecil | Theatre World. There is room for every- 
with a peculiar fascination for the traveller. | body. GARAGE on the premises. 
Princes, Peers, Eastern Potentates are Free accommodation for Visitors’ Cars. 
to be seen here during the season, ' Cars on hire at moderate rates. 


In Table d’Hote Room — TARIFF — In Restaurant. 


BREAKFAST, BEDROOM, Single. from 8/- per day. DEJEUNER, 5/-. 
2/6, 3/-, 3/6. BEDROOM. Double, from 9/- DINE ve & 106. 
LUNOH, 36. BEDROOM, Bath and Sitting Room trom 








rge light or attendance 





DINNER, &/-. 25/- perday. No cha 
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EXPERIENCE. 
TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds 
its own against all rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must 
needs be a good thing that can withstand the immense pressure of uprising 
competition, and yet defy comparison ; small marvel, therefore, that with the 
flight of years ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has become known far and wide 
for what it is worth—one of the MOST POTENT, SIMPLE, and 
AGREEABLE FACTORS in MAINTAINING HEALTH. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT’ 


is the best and simplest preparation for REGULATING the action of the 
LIVER that has yet been discovered, and removes effete gouty, rheumatic 
matter, or any form of poison, from the blood. No one should go for a change 
of air WITHOUT aSUPPLY OF THIS INVALUABLE PREPARATION. 








It should be kept in every bedroom and traveller’s 
bag in readiness for any emergency. 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Constipation, Impure Blood, Skin Eruptions, 
Feverish Cold, and Fevers of all kinds. 





A GENTLEMAN WRITES: “After 25 years’ use, 
I have found a cup of hot tea taken in the morning 
about a quarter of an hour after a dose of Eno’s 
‘Fruit Salt’ a great boon.”’ 











IT IS NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, AND AN UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 



































The Name Libby 


Guarantee of Purity 


For more than forty years the House 
of Libby has made and sold Good Things 
to Eat that have been uniformly pure and 
appetizing. 

In the Libby kitchens, chefs of world- 
wide fame prepare Libby’s Sweet Mixed 
Pickles, Chow Chow, Tomato Chutney, 
Salad Dressing, Sweet Gherkins, Preserved 
Strawberries, Preserved Pineapple, Pre- 
served Cherries, etc.—and each Libby 
product is the acme of dainty deliciousness. 

The fruits and vegetables for these 
Preserves and condiments are grown on 
the model Libby farms, gathered by the 
perfect Libby methods, prepared in the 
spotless Libby kitchens, and bear the name 
of Libby—a guaranty of purity. 

Libby's Food Products are told about in a little book- 
let called “Good Things to Eat,” that we will send 
you free, if you will write for it. It contains many 


or suggestions and will aid you in arranging menus 
or luncheons, suppers, and spreads indoor and outdoor. 


Every department at Libby's is open to the 
public every day, and you are cordially invited to 
visit the House of Libby. 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s— 
and see that you get Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
59 Tooley St. London. JS. E. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 3—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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